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Art. I.—Life and Religious Opinions and Experience of Madame 

' dela Mothe Guyon: together with some Account of the Per- 
sonal History and Religious Opinions of Fenelon, Archbishop 
of Cambray. By Tuomas C. Upuam, Professor of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy in Bowdoin College. In 2vols. Vol. 1. New- 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1847. 


A tove for the mysterious is among the original instincts of our 
nature. Whatever is detected by our senses, or comprehended by 
our reason, is esteemed common, and fails to give interest. Though 
a thousand known divinities were confessed and duly worshiped, 
the soul were yet unsatisfied, and would secretly breathe out its 
aspirations to the unknown God. Nor should these emotions be 
accounted the mere vagaries of an ill-disciplined fancy. Their 
source lies deeper ; and they argue, not the wreck of man’s origi- 
nal character, but his essential spirituality, by virtue of which he 
is, in all the phases of his social and intellectual condition, a reli- 
gious being. Endowed with powers of cognizance beyond those 
of sense, and of perception above reason, the requirements of his 
nature can be satisfied only by communion with the spirit world. 
Conscious, from the instinctive intimations of his own heart, of his 
dependence upon a superior power, he requires as the object of his 
confidence and worship a being of a superior nature. It is, there- 
fore, as repugnant to sound philosophy as it is to the dictates of 
divine Wisdom, to require a merely rational theology, or to submit 
the subtil doctrines of experimental religion to the inadequate tests 
of reason. 

It is sometimes assumed with much apparent confidence that 
religious zeal is a sign of little learning, and want of mental acu- 
men ; but we believe that facts disprove the assumption. Dullness 
may doubt against evidence, and deny the truth, however plainly 
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proved; but it never goes beyond the truth, nor seizes that which 
is too subtil for the grosser senses. Ignorance may wrap itself in 
its own imaginary greatness, and fancy itself to be the centre of the 
universe, for which all things exist and around which they move ; 
but religion leads the spirit out of its snail-like seclusion of selfish- 
ness, to commune with other natures, and to converse with superior 
beings. Such intercourse enlarges the views and perceptions of 
the soul ; and as it tends to increase the scope of the understand- 
ing, so it indicates a somewhat elevated cast of the mind. Bio- 
graphical history strongly corroborates these statements. Many 
of those who have been distinguished as mysiics, have evinced 
extraordinary powers of intellect. Asa class they have been re- 
markable for vigor of understanding, and, in many instances, for 
extensive erudition.’ It should indeed be added, that for the most 
part they have been persons of ill-balanced minds, whose imagina- 
tions were but partially subjected to the judgment. This is, indeed, 
characteristic of the class; for by this alone is the enthusiast dis- 
tinguished from the devout but sober Christian. The impulses 
of a glowing heart, operating upon a strong and susceptible imagi- 
nation, over which the judgment has but little control, occasion 
intemperate fervors, and sometimes lead to that voluntary faith 
which is properly the basis of enthusiasm. And yet we are not 
prepared to pronounce an unqualified condemnation of this enthu- 
siastic fervor. Compared with its opposite,—a cheerless skepti- 
cism,—it is to be cherished as a real good. Many of the most 
illustrious names in the annals of the church, are those of persons 
who are known as mystics,—through whose agency the declining 
cause of piety has been revived, and the church brought back to 
recognize the essential spirituality of religion. 

Among persons of this class, few are better known, or have made 
a more conspicuous figure in religious literature, than the principal 
subject of the work whose title stands at the head of this article. 
Many have admired her character, and some have in part adopted 
her notions, though she had had but few disciples. That work, 
however, shows, that even at this distant period, and in Protestant 
America, and, strangest of all, in Puritanical New-England, she 
has made a convert worthy of her largest ambition. The author 
of these volumes is favorably known in the republic of letters as 
the compiler of several treatises on mental philosophy,—some of 
which are extensively used as text-books in colleges and schools, 
—and recently he has sent forth a number of works on practical 
and experimental divinity. By means of these he has gained for 
himself a place in the affections of many devout Christians of dif- 
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ferent denominations ; for in writing them he has carefully shun- 
ned a controversial style, and has maintained throughout a deep 
tone of devotion to God, and charity to all mankind. It was im- 
possible, however, for him wholly to avoid the promulgation, by 
implication at least, of certain theological opinions; but in doing 
this he has generally chosen to set forth only fundamental catholic 
truths, and has skillfully separated the essential from the non- 
essential. He has evidently read much in works on experimental 
divinity, and the mystical writers of the Romish Church during 
the seventeenth century seem to have both engaged his attention 
and captivated his heart. A shading of mysticism is plainly per- 
ceptible in his former religious works, but they contain so much 
that is really excellent that their incidental defects have been over- 
looked; and coming from a source whence very little of the kind 
has emanated for a long time, they have been hailed as an indica- 
tion of a struggling for a higher religious experience in that quarter. 
The mystical character of these works is, however, only partially 
developed ; (though clearly visible to any discriminating reader ;) 
but the Life of Madame Guyon gave occasion to complete what 
before was only inembryo. As therein exhibited, Professor Up- 
ham is unquestionably a mystic,—using that term as contradis- 
tinguished from sober but devout and .evangelical Christians,— 
and this fact, thus exhibited, must greatly circumscribe the in- 
fluence of his religious works. The judicious religious instructor, 
though he may still regard their author as a good man, and espe- 
cially commend the devout spirit that pervades his writings, will, 
nevertheless, hesitate to recommend them as guides to the untaught 
but inquiring spirit. Compared with the experimental writings 
of British divines of the seventeenth century, they have many de- 
fects with very few compensating advantages; and, viewed by the 
side of the standards of Wesleyan theology, as set forth during the 
last century, their light is as the glare of the meteor compared with 
the steady radiance of the mid-day sun. | 
The literary character of the work requires but a passing 
remark. Professor Upham is so well known as a writer, that no 
notice of the style of this work is necessary, further than to say that 
in this particular it is not unlike its predecessors. A verbose style, 
burdened with expletives and explanatory clauses, is made the 
vehicle of thoughts generally simple and intelligible in themselves, 
and, whenever the subject admits of it, despite of these disadvan- 
tages, expressed with a good degree of clearness. The conduct 
of the narrative is commendable. A gentle vivacity pervades the 
whole, and the reader’s interest is seldom permitted to decline; 
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and it may be presumed, that whoever begins the perusal of these 
volumes will not choose to lay them aside till he has read the last 
page. 

In this work our author comes before the public, not merely as 
the biographer of Madame Guyon, but as her apologist and inter- 
preter also. He seems to concede her unfitness to speak for her- 
self, and, by implication, declares the public incapable of under- 
standing the depths of her half-expressed doctrines; but being 
himself perfectly instructed in these mysteries, and having also the 
power to render them intelligible to the uninitiated, he has kindly 
undertaken to interpret them, and to exhibit as high and holy truth 
what would otherwise appear as nonsense or falsehood. Such 
apologists have been seen in other instances; and if- Madame 
Guyon would recognize herself in her modern attire, she might 
congratulate herself that it has fared better with her than with some 
others. 

Before proceeding to a more particular analysis of the work 
under review, we will pause to notice a peculiarity that pervades 
all the religious works of this author, but is especially prominent 
in this one. A peculiar dialect, differing very considerably from 
the language of the Scriptures, or that of the most approved Pro- 
testant writers on experimental divinity, is adopted and maintained 
throughout. St. Paul speaks of “the carnal mind,” Prof. Upham 
of ‘the life of nature ;” the apostle exhorts to ‘put off the old 
man,” our author to the “annihilation of self;” the former sets 
forth the Christian’s privilege to be “filled with all the fullness 
of God,” the latter to become “‘ one with God.” If it should be 
contended that the terms of the second class are only synonyms 
of those of the first, the defense were insufficient. Why should we 
introduce a new and unnecessary nomenclature in religious dis- 
course, thus obscuring the sense that should be made clear? The 
reader of works of this class, if hitherto he has learned only the 
proper meaning of words, must begin by learning a new language, 
and at last remain in doubt whether he has correctly interpreted 
the occult sense of the writer. We cannot but consider it a capital 
mistake in Prof. Upham to adopt the cabalistic language, the cant, 
—as it may be styled, without intending any opprobrium,—of the 
Mystics and Quietists of the Romish Church in former times. It 
is granted that words may obtain a peculiar signification in certain 
circles, within which that sense may be sufficiently intelligible ; 
and also that when a subject lying beyond the usual limits of thought 
and discourse is made the theme of conversation, language must 
be accommodated to that subject, and words used in a new and 
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peculiar sense. Hence it will always seem to those who have no 
perception of spiritual things, that those who speak of them use 
cant and cabalistic language. But as every science has its appro- 
priate forms of speech, so has experimental divinity ; nor are its 
peculiar forms and phraseology to be chosen at the caprice of indi- 
_ viduals, or exchanged by them at pleasure. It is no less important 
to “hold fast the form of sound words,” than to set forth sound 
doctrine ; for that is essential to this. The Bible should be the 
rule and standard of our religious language, as well as of our faith 
and. morals; nor can we too decidedly condemn his course, who 
seeks to substitute for its universally intelligible terminology the 
dialect of a sect or party. Words are things; and he who adopts 
a new verbiage in religious discourse will soon be found to have 
changed his doctrines too. This whole affair looks suspicious, 
and if it does not originate in doctrinal error, (as is generally the 
case, ) it necessarily tends to that end. 

In using the writings of Madame Guyon our author has pursued 
a somewhat novel process. Her language is not translated ac- 
cording to its verbal signification, but interpreted as he chooses to 
understand her meaning, though quite differently from its literal 
sense. Her phraseology, however, is retained, as too valuable to be 
dispensed with, and so nearly are the style and expressions of the 
biographer assimilated to those of his subject, that it is sometimes 
difficult to distinguish the language of one from that of the other. 
But a more objectionable feature is his affectation of metaphysical 
acumen in illustrating the phenomena of religious experience. We 
call this an affectation; for, though use may have rendered it most 
familiar to him, it is, nevertheless, unnatural; and, if so, habit can 
not make it anything else than an affectation. ‘That this mode 
of conveying religious instruction is not the most excellent, will be 
readily granted by all who regard our Lord Jesus Christ as the 
great Teacher. But few minds can appreciate such teachings; and 
if our author wrote only for the favored few, he was poorly em- 
ployed. It is but justice to presume that such was not his design, 
and we gladly charge the infelicity of his manner to error of judg- 
ment, rather than to a-defect of his heart. Still it is to be regretted 
that so decidedly respectable a writer should permit himself to 
adopt a manner by which he is perpetually reminding his readers 
that he is a professor of mental philosophy, and author of certain 
treatises on that subject. Simplicity of style is a cardinal excel- 
lence in practical religious instruction, for the want of which no- 
thing else can compensate. 
, Having made these preliminary observations, we will now pro- 
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ceed to examine and analyze the subject matter of the work itself, 
reserving any further criticisms till called up by passing occa- 
sions. 
Jeanne Marié Bouviéres de la Mothe, better known by her mari- 
tal name, Madame Guyon, was born on the 13th day of April, 
1648, at Montargis, a considerable town situated about fifty miles to 
the south of Paris, in what was formerly the province of Orleanois. 
Her family was respectable and somewhat above plebeian rank. 
She was the child of a second marriage of both her parents, both 
of whom had children by their former marriages. When only two 
and a half years old, she was placed in the Ursuline Seminary of 
her native town, but continued there only a few months. At an 
early age she was committed to the care of the Benedictine nuns 
at Montargis, and afterward was a second time with the Ursulines, 
and still later with the Dominicans. While in the seminary of the 
last-named order an event occurred, which, as it probably exerted 
a considerable influence on her after life, deserves to be noticed. 
A Bible was by some oversight left in her chamber, and, young as 
she was, she seems to have in some degree appreciated its excel- 
lence. Being left much by herself, she devoted her hours of soli- 
tude to reading her newly acquired treasure. She says of herself, 
“‘T spent whole days in the reading of it, giving no attention to other 
books or other subjects from morning to night. And having great 
powers of recollection, I committed to memory the historical parts 
entirely.” : 

She gave early indications of a religious turn of mind, and her 
autobiography details several instances of juvenile piety, marked 
by the usual traits of childish devotion—tenderness and incon- 
stancy. Her father, who seems to have been a religious man, 
favored this inclination, and when she was but little more than 
twelve years old, suggested that she should receive the holy eu- 
charist. This pious suggestion, seconded by the instructions of her 
paternal half-sister, who had already entered the Ursuline Convent, 
was the means of leading her to a more decided devotion to a reli- 
gious life. She even had some thought of taking the veil herself, 
but was overruled by her friends. She, however, went through 
the formality of a preparation for the holy sacrament, and in due 
time was admitted to that ordinance as given in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. At this time she declares that she was an entire 
stranger to the inward power of religion, of which fact her history 
bears sufficient evidence. 

When she was about fifteen years of age, her father removed to 
Paris, taking his family with him. Paris was then, as now, the 
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ountee: of French refinement and licentiousness; and especially 
then, with Louis XIV. on the throne of Charlemagne, was it the 
seat of elegance, luxury, and worldly greatness. Such a place 
and such associations, could not be otherwise than dangerous to 
the religious character of Mademoiselle de la Mothe, as events 
amply proved them to be. Her modesty, beauty, and accomplished 
manners, added to the standing of her family, procured her many 
suitors; and, after fluttering in the gayety of the metropolis for 
about a year, she was married to M. Jacques Guyon, a person 
some twenty years her senior, and of a spirit most uncongenial to 
hers. His father had been an undertaker on the public works, 
especially the canal of Briare, and by successful adventures had. 
amassed a fortune, and was honored by his sovereign with a 
patent of nobility. The arrangements for the match, on the part 
of the bride, were made by her father ;—nor had she ever seen her 
future husband until a few days before their nuptials. When this is 
considered, and also the disparity of their ages and the diversity of 
their associations, it will not be thought strange that their union 
was not happy. But though inexperienced youth, and all the deli- 
cate sensibility that parental tenderness had induced, were thus 
suddenly ushered into the responsibilities of the marriage relations, 
yet even there a husband’s smiles and confidence would have 
strengthened her heart and cheered her spirit among her too 
arduous duties, had such favors fallen to the lot of the youthful 
Madame Guyon. But her husband was a man of unrefined man- 
ners, avaricious and low-minded, and evidently jealous of his wife’s 
mental superiority ; which feeling he did not fail to manifest in 
such ways as would readily occur to a person of a mean spirit. 
To heighten her infelicity she found her new home occupied by 
one not at all inclined to give way for the new comer. Her mother- 
in-law, who was the prototype of all her husband’s bad qualities, 
without any of the more amiable ones,—of which he was not wholly 
destitute,—was still in the vigor of womanhood, with the energy 
of a tigress and the spirit of a vixen. A more uncongenial situa- 
tion than that in which the youthful bride of M. Guyon found her- 
self placed cannot be readily conceived; and she seems to have 
been fully sensible of its infelicity. 

Other events of a character well calculated to beget seriousness, 
and to induce her to seek the aids of religion, occurred in rapid 
succession soon after her marriage. Her husband’s business 
affairs became embarrassed, which increased his unkindness and 
moroseness of spirit. In less than two years she became a mother, 
and was bereaved of her own mother and her paternal half-sister, 
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—the religious guide of her early youth. These afflictions bent 
her gentle spirit to the very earth. The world lost much of its 
influence over her, as she saw her earthly hopes and dependences 
blasted and cut off around her. In these extremities she deter- 
mined to return to the Lord from whom she had wandered ; which 
she at once began to do by humiliation, good works, and prayer. 
Her biographer remarks :— 


“She laid aside all such reading as was incompatible with her 
present position, and confined her attention chiefly to the most devout 
works. One of these books, which, notwithstanding its Catholic origin, 
is much esteemed among Protestants, was the Imitation of Christ, by 
Thomas 4 Kempis—a work which is widely circulated and read among 
devout people of all denominations of Christians. ..... Some of the 
works of Francis de Sales, also, which she mentions as having read 
at an early period of her life, were consulted by her at this time, with 
great interest.”—P. 44. 


But her views of the ways of religion, derived, as they necessa- 
rily were, from the prevailing instructions of the Romish Church, 
or from the imperfect and harassing teachings of mystical 
writers like Kempis and Francis de Sales, were inadequate to the 
task of affording her the wisdom and consolation that she needed. 
She sought to be justified by works, for as yet she had not learned 
a more excellent way. About this time she passed a considerable 
season at her father’s residence in the society of a devout lady, 
then temporarily resident there, whose life and conversation seems 
to have been highly profitable to her :— 


« Among other things, this devout lady remarked in connection with 
what she had observed of her various exterior works of charity, that she 
had the virtues of ‘an active life ;’ that is to say, the virtues of activity, 
of outward doing: but that she had not the ‘truth and simplicity of the 
life within.’ In other words, that her trust was in herself rather than in 
God, although she might not be fully aware of it. But Madame Guyon, 
in recurring to this period afterward, says significantly, ‘ My time had 
not yet come; I did not understand her.””—P. 46. 


But such was her honest earnestness, and the steadfastness of her 
purpose to be a Christian indeed, that she eagerly embraced every- 
thing that promised to facilitate her in the attainment of salvation. 
Her spiritual guides were, at best, of'a doubtful tendency ; though 
evidently some of them did not confine their notions of religion to 
outward observances, but conceived truly exalted views of its 
spirituality and power. She gives an account of an interview with 
one of this class, a Franciscan, who, when she had told him of her 
exercises and difficulties in seeking the peace of her spirit, replied, 
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‘“‘ Your efforts have been unsuccessful, madame, because you have 
sought without, what you can only find within. Accustom your- 
self to seek God in your heart, and you will not fail to find him.” 
In this remark we have, though in a somewhat infelicitous form 
of words, a statement of the great evangelical doctrine of faith—and 
_its infelicity was probably less felt in that case than it would be 
with us; for so completely were the teachings of the church en- 
grossed with a dead formalism, that the call to Christ within could 
not fail of a salutary tendency. The remark proved to be a word 
in season. The same expression might have been made a thou- 
sand times to others, or to herself at other times, without making 
any marked impression; but her heart was then prepared to re- 
ceive the light and the quickening power of the Holy Spirit. She 
thus describes her mental exercises at this interesting crisis :— 


“ They [the Franciscan’s remarks] were to me like the stroke of a 
dart which pierced my heart asunder. I felt at this instant deeply 
wounded with the love of God ;—a wound so delightful that I desired 
it never might be healed. ‘These words brought into my heart what I 
had been seeking so many years; or rather they made me discover 
what was there, and which I did not enjoy for want of knowing it... . 
From that moment he [God] had given me an experience of his pre- 
sence in my soul—not merely an object intellectually perceived, but 
as a thing really possessed of the sweetest manner. ... . I slept not all 
that night because thy love, O my God! flowed in me like delicious 
oil, and burned as a fire which was going to destroy all that was left 
of self, in an instant. I was all on a sudden so altered that I was 
hardly to be known either by myself or others. I found no more those 
troublesome faults, or that reluctance to duty, which formerly charac- 
terized me. ‘They all disappeared, as being consumed like chaff in a 
great fire.” —Pp. 52, 53. 


We give her own account of these interesting transactions, as 
best adapted to convey a correct notion of them. It is not very 
difficult to trace in it the chief features of that spiritual change, of 
which multitudes of the most sober and discreet Christians attest 
the divine and soul-saving reality. Thus, after a long and painful 
conflict with the powers of sin and unbelief, her soul was enabled 
to rest in God through faith in the atonement. Her experience 
had probably gone beyond her speculative faith, and she had found 
a salvation of which her creed, as taught by the accredited depo- 
sitaries of religious knowledge, gave no account. 

In his observations on Madame Guyon’s conversion, the biogra- 
pher distinguishes between the illumination of the understanding as 
to religious truth, and the renewal of the heart; and claims for her 
both one and the other. The distinction is not unworthy of atten- 
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tion, especially when, as is now the case, there is a strong ten- 
dency to a merely intellectual religion. Formerly these internal 
works of the Spirit were severally denominated “ conviction” and 
“conversion.” Whether the superiority of the new terminology 
will compensate for the inconvenience of a change we will not at- 
tempt to determine. Her experience bears strong marks of being 
the genuine work of the Holy Spirit ;—it was her heart, rather than 
her imagination or her senses, that was affected. And though she 
was filled with great joy when first delivered from the power of 
condemnation, she soon learned to distinguish her spiritual conso- 
lations from the soul’s communion with God, in which the essence 
of religion consists. This is probably intended in the following 
characteristic expression, by the author :—‘‘ The leading and deci- 
sive characteristic of her religious experience was the subjection 
and loss of her own will in its union with the divine will. It may 
be expressed in a single term,—union.” 

This subject is largely elaborated by our author in Madame 
Guyon’s own dialect, and illustrated by extracts from her writings, 
and the “one idea” rung through all its changes. His statements 
seem to embody the principal element of the doctrine of faith, though 
expressed in an unusual style. 

Madame Guyon dated her conversion from the 22d day of July, 
1668; when she was twenty years old, and had been married about 
four years. The annual return of that day was regarded by her 
with great interest, and subsequent occurrences rendered it still 
more notable in her personal history. ‘There is no good reason to 
doubt the reality of her conversion at that time, as both the accom- 
panying exercises and the fruits attest its genuineness. The grace 
of God was now permanently with her—a spirit of life and power; 
but it was surrounded by the frailties of humanity and the corrup- 
tions of the carnal mind within, and by the spirit of the world that 
knows not God, without. But her spiritual change was decided 
and strongly marked. No room remained for doubts; for the faith 
that had delivered her soul from condemnation, also sealed her 
heart with the Holy Spirit of promise, and enabled her to recog- 
nize her filial relation to her reconciled God. 

The practical duties of a religious life now demanded her atten- 
tion. This is often found to be the most difficult part of personal 
godliness, especially to one living among those with whom reli- 
gious profession does not imply separation from the world and the 
consecration of one’s self to God. She, however, considered these 
to be parts of her duty as a child of grace, and her actions corres- 
ponded to her convictions. She says :— 
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“<‘T bade farewell for ever to assemblies which I hadgisited, to plays 
and diversions, to dancing, to unprofitable walks, and to parties of 
pleasure. The amusements and pleasures which are so much prized 
and esteemed by the world, now appeared to me dull and insipid—so 
much so that I wondered how I ever could have enjoyed them.’ 

“ Without going into particulars it may perhaps be sufficient to say, 
that from this time it became her object, in her dress, in her modes of 
living, in her personal habits generally, as well as in her interior dis- 
positions, to conform to the requisition of the inward monitor, the com- 
forter and guide of holy souls, who now began to speak in her heart.” 
—Pp. 66, 67. 

The world seldom fails to resent the affront offered to it by those 
who renounce its proffered goods for the sake of the gospel. This 
Madame Guyon filly experienced :— 


“* When the world saw that I had quitted it,’ she remarks, ‘ it per- 
secuted me, and turned me into ridicule. I became the subject of its con- 
versation, of its frivolous stories, and of its amusements. Given up to 
its irreligion and pleasure, it could not bear that a woman, who was 
little more than twenty years of age, should thus make war against it, 
and overcome it.’”—P. 75. 


She especially experienced the truth of our Lord’s promise to 
his faithful disciples, that ‘‘a man’s foes shall be those of his own 
household.” Her husband was not pleased with her religious 
course; but he did not wholly withdraw his affections from her, nor 
altogether deprive her of religious privileges. But her mother-in- 
law, as if incensed that her victim had found a source of enjoy- 
ment of which she could not deprive her, pursued her with every 
form of petty persecution, and labored with fiendish ingenuity to 
embitter all her pleasures—in which she was aided by other mem- 
bers of the family. She was, however, enabled to endure all her 
afflictions with patience and resignation; and in her bitterest per- 
secutions, like her divine Master, she “‘ opened not her mouth.” 

Religious experience, though essentially the same in all cases, 
is incidentally modified by circumstances. In the case of Madame 
Guyon two modifying causes are especially worthy of notice. Her 
own mental character was peculiar. ‘Though her intellect was of a 
high order, her judgment was not clear and discriminating. Her 
imagination was fertile and always active; and so much did it in- 
fluence her perceptions, that she seemed to dwell among unsub- 
stantial forms. Her affectional and impulsive powers were very 
strong; so that her feelings, rather than her judgment, became the 
rule of her conduct. She saw nothing clearly, but wherein percep- 
tion failed, imagination more than supplied the defect; and what 
wag only imaginary as to its cause, became a substantial reality in 
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its effects, andthe whole energy of her active spirit was called into 
exercise accordingly. To whatever she assented she gave her 
whole soul; and whatever she approved of, received more than a 
mere approval. When, therefore, she became a Christian, great 
zeal and warm devotion to religion were the natural results of the 
sanctification of a soul so constituted. ‘The usual cold and spirit- 
less forms of religion did not satisfy her; a more active charity 
was recognized as her reasonable service, and her sensitive spirit 
required the stimulus of oft-recurring religious exercises. As a 
second modifying agency, the circumstances of the nominal church 
about her must be taken into the account. Theological dogmas 
often serve as barriers and limits to circumscribe the action of 
spiritual impulses ; conventional usages and notions of fitness exert 
a controlling influence over their manifestations ; and ecclesiastical 
rules are, to a great degree, the laws of religious life and character. 
Madame Guyon had, with the most unreserved sincerity, chosen 
the Christian’s portion, and therefore she desired to be wholly the 
Lord’s. But for the requisite helps in the work of actual conse- 
cration she looked to her accredited spiritual guides. She was a 
sincere and unsuspecting Romanist, and the doctrines and disci- 
pline of her church were her rules of faith and practice. She had 
learned the plague of her own heart by painful experience, and now 
felt the need of deliverance from its indwelling corruptions. But 
how could this inward purification be effected? Of the way of faith 
she knew only what she had experienced, and probably in this 
her speculative notions came far short of her practical exercises. 
Her church pointed her to penances, prayers, and outward observ- 
ances ; and, as for the Bible, she seems to have made but little use 
of it as a guide and teacher. ‘To those, therefore, she had recourse. 

The attempt is sometimes made to distinguish between the 
expiatory and the disciplinary character of religious austerities. 
Professor Upham attempts this in behalf of Madame Guyon. We 
do not deny that there is such a distinction; the difficulty is in 
keeping it clearly and practically before the mind: nor can we 
agree with our author that the object of his admiration is above 
suspicion on that point. She made a war of extermination against 
her natural appetites and desires, without much discrimination as 
to which were essentially evil, and which only incidentally so. 
Her purpose seems to have been not so much to cleanse her heart, 
as to lay it waste—to dismantle it. Her course is thus stated by 
her biographer :— 

“She refused for a time to indulge them [her appetites] in anything, 
in order that she might regain her lost control, and be enabled afterward 
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to employ them aright. She curbed them strongly and strictly, even 
beyond what might otherwise have been necessary, not only for the 
purpose of breaking their present domination, but for the purpose of 
annulling the terrible influence of that law of habit, which gave to their 
domination its permanency and power.”—P. 84. 


All this appears very well, and would be harmless, and perhaps a 
useful discipline, if it were all. But the statement is not ingenu- 
ous and full, and our author has shown elsewhere, by quotations 
from Madame Guyon’s writings, that she did not stop at a whole- 
some discipline of her own spirit, but resorted to voluntary self- 
tortures to effect her inward sanctification. She says:— 


“<¢T kept my appetites under great restraints ;—subjecting them to a 
process of strict and unremitting mortification. It is impossible to sub- 
due the inordinate action of this part of our nature, perverted as it is by 
long habits of vicious indulgence, unless we deny to it, for a time, the 
smallest relaxation. Deny it firmly that which gives it pleasure ; and, 
if it be necessary, give to it that which disgusts, and persevere in this 
course, until, in a certain sense, it has no choice in anything which is 


presented to it.’”——P. 85. 


The above gives only a faint expression of Madame Guyon’s 
ascetism; for, in passing through the hands of her “interpreter,” 
it has been prepared for Protestant ears; but the spirit of it is re- 
tained. Waiving all other objections, we would ask, by what au- 
thority these austerities are to be inflicted upon one’s self? Both 
Madame Guyon and Professor Upham have written much about 
the subjection, or, as they choose to express it, the “‘ annihilation,” 
of the human will; and though we do not altogether agree with 
them in this matter, yet as respects austerities it should be strictly 
adhered to. We are specially cautioned in Scripture against 
‘voluntary humiliation” and “ will-worship,” and are taught that 
God requires “obedience rather that sacrifice.” ‘Do thyself no 
harm,” is a divine commandment, incumbent on every man, and not 
to be dispensed by any human authority. But Madame Guyon’s 
design in using austerities was as objectionable as was their ten- 
dency. She seems to have been more intent upon the destruction 
of her natural powers than upon their sanctification. It was not so 
much purity of heart as its deadness, that she sought through self- 
inflicted tortures. Christianity requires the: purification of our 
natures, rather than the extirpation or suspension of our active 
powers. In this our holy religion infinitely transcends the systems 
of the greatest philosophers. The “carnal mind,” whose destruc- 
tion is the great design of inward religion, is not identical with the 
essential properties of human nature; “but it is the corruption of 
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the nature of every man,” and therefore its extirpation implies no 
more than the purification of the heart. All the original powers 
of the soul may be used to the glory of God, and the legitimate 
design of religious discipline is not to destroy them, but to bring 
them into his service. 

The period in the life of Madame Guyon now under considera- 
tion covers a space of about six years, extending to the twenty-sixth 
year of her age. During this time her religious state was greatly 
diversified with lights and shadows. When abroad her associations 
were such as could not be agreeable to her feelings; or if her heart 
at any time inclined to their pleasures, it was but to prepare for 
itself more bitter repentance. At home her religious privileges 
were circumscribed with the most malevolent watchfulness. She 
was seldom permitted to be alone; and if she at any time sought 
out some secret place to commune with her God, her absence was 
noted and made the occasion for sneers and reproaches. Her own 
spiritual strength was comparatively small, and her faith weak; yet 
she grew in grace and became more and more established. Toward 
the close of this period, when she had been bereaved of her father, 
her daughter, and other cherished friends, she formally renewed 
her espousals to the Lord by a written deed of consecration; a 
covenant that was never forgotten by her in after life. 

About the beginning of the year 1674, Madame Guyon entered 
upon a remarkable period in the history of her religious experience. 
She styles it her season of privation and desolation, and thus de- 
scribes it:— 


“‘*T seemed to myself cast down as it were from a throne of enjoy- 
ment, like Nebuchadnezzar, to live among beasts—a very trying and 
deplorable state, when regarded independently of its relations, and yet 
exceedingly profitable to me in the end, in consequence of the use 
which divine wisdom made of it. Considered in-comparison with my 
former state of enjoyment, it was a state of emptiness, darkness, and 
sorrow ; and went far beyond any trials I had yet met with.’”—P. 152. 

“‘¢ Loaded with miseries of all sorts, weighed down with the burden 
of continual crosses, I at last gave up all hope. The darkness of an 
eternal night settled upon my soul. Looking upon myself as a victim 
doomed for destruction, I had not the least expectation of emerging 
out of the distressing state in which I found myself. As in the case 
of the Saviour in the extremity of his suffering, God seemed to have 
forsaken me. But thanks be to his grace, my heart bowed in entire 
and holy submission. Lost as I was, or rather as I seemed to myself 
to be, I could not cease to love. 

“<« Believing as I did, in the strange position of my mind, that I could 
never again be acceptable to God, and never received by him, I dis- 
tinctly and fully recognized his justice and his goodness; and could 
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not repress the longing desire I had to do something to promote his 
glory. I could praise the Lord out of the depths to which no lower 
depths seemed possible.’”-—P. 182. 


Such cases, which are sufficiently numerous to be accounted a 
class, may be partly explained as resulting from an original pecu- 
_liarity of mental character,—a natural proclivity to desponding 
views and feelings,—and from want of understanding the gospel 
way of salvation; but in most instances they must be referred to 
the voluntary action, or inaction, of the individual. Both of the 
former causes may be presumed to have operated in this case, and 
probably the influence of the last was not wholly wanting. 

Madame Guyon supposed herself to be forsaken of God, not 
because of an unusual resistance to the Holy Spirit, but because 
he did not love her, nor desire her salvation. She indeed confessed 
her unworthiness of his fayor, and seems to have tortured her mind 
into a kind of insane acquiescence with what she blasphemously 
supposed to be the will of God—that she should be damned. 
There is no means of accounting for many of the vagaries of 
diseased mental action, and nowhere else are these phenomena 
so strangely exhibited as in religious experience, for in nothing 
else are the mysterious powers of the soul so fully called into ac- 
tion. For more than six years was she the victim of these painful 
despondings,—telieved, indeed, at distant intervals with gleams of 
fleeting and unsatisfying hope; till at length, without any outward 
cause for the change, she was delivered from her captivity, and 
enabled again to rejoice in the goodness and loving kindness of God 
her Saviour. 

As, during their continuance, Madame Guyon considered her 
‘‘desolations” as coming from the Lord, so she ever afterward 
viewed her sufferings as of divine infliction; but with this remark- 
able difference, that, whereas before she looked upon them as 
altogether punitive, she now saw them to have been disciplinary 
and corrective. This subject involves an important question in 
practical divinity, upon both sides of which great names are ar- 
rayed, and high authority may be appealed to; and upon the de- 
termination of which vastly important consequences are suspended. 
Mystical writers generally have taught that among the disciplinary 
dispensations of grace, spiritual dearth holds a prominent place; 
that God, for wise and gracious ends, takes away the consolations 
of his grace from the faithful souls whom he loves, to teach them 
to walk by “simple faith,” in contradistinction to the light of faith. 
This was Madame Guyon’s opinion, in which, as in almost every- 
thing else, her biographer has followed her; and he has availed 
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himself of this portion of his narrative, as an opportunity to set 
forth a pretty full statement of his views on that subject. 

He confesses that this part of the history of Madame Guyon is 
peculiarly liable to be misunderstood; but intimates that he per- 
fectly comprehends it all. He begins :— 

“The Christian life, in the highest sense of the term, is a life of faith. 
This is generally admitted and understood, but it does not appear to be 
equally well understood that to live by emotions, to draw our activity 


and our hope from sensible joys, is to live by sight rather than by faith. 
Joy is not life, but merely an incident of life."—P. 153. 


This distinction between faith and sight we deem unreal, and 
not agreeable to Scripture. Faith and sight are, indeed, distin- 
guished and placed in opposition to each other in the Bible; but 
what do the sacred writers mean by sight, as the term is used in 
that connection? Evidently not every kind and degree of perception, 
but natural perception. Faith has a sight of its own, distinct and 
different from those of sense and intellect; and it is this seeing 
faith that St. Paul so pointedly opposes to sensible and intellectual 
perception. Wherever this faith is, there always will be a percep- 
tion of God, and of the things of God ;—of that God who has said, 
**T am the light of the world; he that followeth me shall not walk 
in darkness, but shall have the light of life.” 

He proceeds,— 

“God designed to make her his own in the highest and fullest 
sense..... And in order to do this, it became with him, if we may so 
express it, a matter of necessity, that he should take from her every 

ossible inward support, separate and distinct from that of unmixed, 
naked faith.” —Jbid. 


By “naked faith” our author seems to mean a faith that is di- 
vested of its divinely appointed accompaniments, light, peace, and 
joy in the Holy Ghost. But unless we greatly err, this ‘‘ naked 
faith” is not that of which St. Paul discourses with such hea- 
venly unction of soul. The apostles knew nothing of it as belong- 
ing to the gospel, but St. James has described it so accurately 
that it cannot be mistaken. Saving faith is never alone, is never 
without fruits—among which peace and joy hold a prominent 
place. The triad of Christian graces are as really inseparable 
in the heart of the believer, as are their glorious prototypes upon 
the eternal throne, and those as these are united in all that is done 
for man’s salvation. 

That we may do our author no injustice, as well as to give the 
reader who may not have the work at hand a better notion of his 
views, we will let him speak for himself yet more fully :— 
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“Jt is true, undoubtedly, that we may enjoy the will of God in the 
joys of God; that is to say, while we takeea degree of satisfaction in 
the consolations themselves, we may rejoice in them chiefly and espe- 
cially as indicative of the divine will. But, in the earlier periods of 
Christian experience, we are much more apt to rejoice in our joys, 
than to rejoice in the God of our joys. The time had come in which 

God saw it necessary to take away this prop on which she was resting, 
in some degree at least, without knowing it. 

“She could love God’s will, trying though it often was to her na- 
tural sensibilities, when it was sweetened with consolations. But she 
was now called to endure another and a deeper trial. ‘The question 
now proposed to her was whether she could love God’s will, when 
standing, as it were, alone, when developing itself as the agent and 
minister of divine providences which were to be received, endured, and 
rejoiced in, in all their bitterness, simply because they were from God. 

“ This was a question which, under the circumstances of the case, 

could not well be tested, except in connection with that state of inward 
aridity to which we have referred; a state which, in itself considered, 
cannot properly be designated as painful, and still less as condemna- 
tory, but which is sometimes described as a lifeless or dead state ; that 
is to say, dead, not in the sense of being without religion, but dead in 
respect to a particular kind or class of emotions; a state which is 
without life in the sense of its being unemotional. In other words, 
joyous emotions have either ceased to exist, or their natural results are 
overruled by influences originating in feelings of a different character, 
God’s hand is in this result; and it is well that it should be so. As 
men may make a God of their own intellect by being proud of their 
intellect ; or may make a God of their will by being proud of their will ; 
so they may make a God of their joyous emotions by taking a wrongly 
placed pleasure in them. And just so far as this is the case, it is 
proper for God, in the exercise of his gracious administration, to take 
away such emotions. He turns their channels back; he smites our 
earthly delights, and opens the sources of providential sorrow, and 
overwhelms them, and they disappear. And in doing this he does not 
take away men’s religion, but rather takes away an idol; or, if that 
term be too strong, he certainly takes away that, whatever we may 
name it, which perplexes and injures religion.”—-Pp. 155, 156. 


Two particulars are especially worthy of notice in the foregoing 
extract. The first is, that the author either does not understand 
himself, or else he is not satisfied with his own statement of the 
subject. This is evident from the frequent recurrence of such 
clauses as, “that is to say,” “as it were,” ‘“‘in some degree at least,” 
“in other words,” &c.,—phrases which infallibly indicate dimness 
and confusion of ideas.* The other is, that this statement does not 


* It might afford a little critical amusement, if some one would count up 
the number of times that some of these clauses occur in these volumes—their 
name is legion. 
Vox. VIII—22 
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cover the case of Madame Guyon. Her “desolations” were ‘not 
the result of the smiting df her “ earthly delights,” nor of any “‘pro- 
vidential sorrow.” And our author seems to have been dissatisfied 
with what he had written; for he immediately proceeds to qualify his 
remarks, and gives us a curious specimen of backing and filling. 
He observes that the subject ‘involves a nice analysis of the men- 
tal operations ;”—that by emotions he does not mean “all emo- 
tions,” but particularly refers to ‘joyous emotions;” and that he 
does ‘‘ not mean all of them,” but means “ emotions in the wrong 
place ;” and concludes by saying, ‘‘ This remark will be better un- 
derstood, (?) when we add further, that religion, considered in its 
element or foundation principle, consists in faith in God, and in 
those desires and purposes which naturally flow out of such a faith.” 
Really this is saying a great deal to express nothing ; for, like the 
bewildered traveler, he has gone around an entire circle and come 
back to the starting point. 

We doubt whether true faith can exist detached from its object, 
which is God,—not in the abstract, considered apart from his be- 
neficent relations to us, but as he has revealed himself—our Father, 
our Friend, and Redeemer. To talk, therefore, of making our 
joys an object of faith is to talk nonsense, and to think of having a 
faith in God, otherwise than as he has revealed himself, is absurdity, 
to say nothing of impiety. But if the writer means, as probably 
he does, that we should wholly disregard our own enjoyment, and 
love and serve God only on account of his “inherent goodness and 
holiness,” irrespective of his relations to us, we object to his scheme 
as supererogatory and impracticable. Our love to God necessarily 
takes the form of gratitude ;—“‘ we love him because he first loved 
us ;’—he asks no more, and has not given us the power to render 
him more than this. 

‘The practical importance of this subject must be our apology for 
dwelling so long upon it. The inclination to despondency is quite 
strong enough in devout minds, without the aid of a notion that we 
must be sorrowful in order to be Christians; and there are many 
other ways by which to account for the “desolation of our joys,” 
less dangerous than to charge them to the will of Heaven. To do 
this is alike dishonorable to God and ruinous to ourselves; and so 
closely does the heart, many times, cling to its moping melancholy, 
that wholesome religious instruction often fails to induce the suf- 
ferer to burst the spell that binds him as with fetters of iron. How 
hopeless then must be his condition who has taught himself to re- 
gard his sorrows as divine dispensations, to be cherished and re- 
joiced in? Nor is the case relieved by the consideration that because 
22* 
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this “hour of darkness” is from God, it ceases to be a just occasion 
for condemnation. Unbelief has its logic as well as faith—and at 
such a season unbelief bears rule. But religious despondency is 
much less the creature of reason than of feeling. If, therefore, 
it could be shown that the want of consolations is no good ground 


to doubt as to the divine favor, the desponding spirit would doubt, 


nevertheless. The direct tendency of this state of mind is, invari- 
ably, to plunge the soul deeper and deeper into spiritual darkness 
and unbelief. We will add, the Scriptures teach nothing of this 
sort, but the contrary. To ‘walk in the light as he is in the light,” 
is the privilege and the duty of the faithful; and though grievous 
trials may befall the righteous, yet divine consolations are mingled 
with them all. They may and should “‘ rejoice evermore.” During 
this remarkable period Madame Guyon’s external history was 
diversified by some painful vicissitudes. Among these must be 
reckoned as chief, the sickness and death of her husband; for, 
notwithstanding the incongeniality of their characters, there evi- 
dently existed some affection between them. She was too good at 
heart, however erratic in spirit, to be otherwise than’ kind to all 
about her; and toward her husband she entertained something of 
that reverential esteem that becomes a wife. Nor was M. Guyon 
wholly destitute of the gentler virtues; and, when left to himself, 
under the chastening influence of sickness, his better feelings 
gained the ascendency. His heart was touched; his conscience 
smote him for his past unkindness ; and, in deep emotion of spirit, 
he sought her forgiveness. A complete reconciliation was not 
difficult to be effected, for she was as artless and as free from 
malice as a child. She scarcely left his bedside during his whole 
sickness, and was comforted in his death with the hope that he was 
not wholly unprepared for his great change. 

Being now left a widow at the age of twenty-eight, and - having 
the cares of a family, and of a large and complicated estate, upon 
her hands, a new field of duty opened before her. Soon after, she 
retired to a private residence, with her three children and a nurse ; 
where, though her heart was the abode of “ desolations,” her hands 
were engaged in active charities. Her own household engrossed 
most of her time and attention; but the poor of her neighborhood 
soon knew her, and “the blessing of him that was ready to perish” 
came upon her. She even attempted to remedy the defect of her 
early education, and actually studied Latin, that she might avail 
herself of the works of the mystical writers in that language. 

All this time her inward conflicts and sorrow of soul continued 
without abatement. Since she had made a league with unbelief, 
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it is not strange that she was a subject of severe and painful tempt- 
ations ; and though she strongly strove to avoid all actual sins, yet 
to her morbid conscience the temptation to sin became an occasion 
for condemnation and self-reproach. Her solicitude to avoid the 
commission of sin induced her to seek the aid of religious counsel 
and instruction. This, however, did not occur till near the close 
of the period of her darkness, and it evinces a change in her feel- 
ings. The clouds were breaking, though she was not aware of it. 
There is a recuperative energy in man’s spirit, that is often found 
sufficient to resist a vast amount of morbid influence, and which 
sometimes seizes upon comfort as with the hand of violence. This 
evidently was the case with Madame Guyon. She, however, ob- 
tained but little help from the spiritual guides with whom she was 
surrounded, which led her to seek aid from one in whom she had 
great confidence, but who was then in a remote part of the kingdom. 
As that individual acts a somewhat conspicuous part in her subse- 
quent history, a more formal introduction may be agreeable to the 
reader. : 

Francis de la Combe was a member of the religious order of 
Barnabites—an ecclesiastic of a finished education and of polished 
manners, possessed of a quiet and devout spirit, slightly inclined 
to mysticism, but withal buoyant and hopeful. He first saw Ma- 
dame Guyon, previous to the beginning of her “‘desolations,” by 
means of a letter of introduction to her given by her half-brother, 
Father de la Mothe, to La Combe. Their first interview was 
formal, on account of a mutual shyness; but they were kindred 
spirits, and this was detected on both sides,—and 

‘‘ One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” 


They became interested in each other, met again, and exchanged 
sentiments more freely. She was the greater mystic, and so un- 
dertook to instruct him more perfectly as to the nature of the “in- 
terior life ;” but he was more expert in the practical part, and soon 
outstripped her in the work of faith, and in turn became her guide. 

Induced by her internal exercises, at the time of which we were 
speaking, Madame Guyon determined to write to La Combe, and 
to lay open her whole heart to him. The view which he took of 
her case in his answer, favored the inclination of her mind to 
returning hope. He told her “that she ought to regard these afflic- 
tions as an evidence of the goodness and mercy of God, who was 
thus painfully but kindly removing the earthly props on which her 
spirit leaned.” This met her case. She pined to find a basis of 
hope, and this gave it. The night of her sorrows was far spent; 
na.ure refused to grieve longer, and happily for her she found a 
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way to rejoice in God. This correspondence occurred early in the 
year 1681; the eventful 22d of July—the anniversary of her second 
birth—was approaching, and she began to anticipate its coming 
with much hope. She wrote again to La Combe, requesting him 
to make that day a season of special prayer in her behalf. The 
hope of deliverance, at that time, grew stronger as the day ap- 
proached ; this strengthened her faith, and ‘‘according to her faith 
it was done unto her.” On that favored day the clouds passed 
away, and the light of divine glory shone in upon her soul. 

Of the facts of this case there can be no rational doubt; but they 
will be differently explained, according to each one’s views of ex- 
perimental divinity. Those who regard religion as more than an 
outward form, will here recognize the agency of the Holy Com- 
forter; but whether the work wrought was only a change in her 
views and feelings, or whether her changed exercises were the 
effects of a thorough spiritual renovation, is more doubtful. The 
subject of them regarded them as the result of such an internal 
change, and her biographer coincides in that opinion. That she 
was truly pious, according to her knowledge, is evident; and that 
she had attained to an advanced state of religious experience is 
scarcely less certain. Charity requires the conclusion that the 
highest attainable degree of spiritual purity may coexist with great 
infirmities and many practical errors. 

Madame Guyon describes her spiritual state after she was de- 
livered from her protracted sorrows, as a “deep pervading peace 
resulting from the fact that all my desires were fulfilled in the will 
of God.” ‘I desired nothing,” she adds, ‘‘ feared nothing, willed 
nothing.” There is nothing peculiar in this statement of the soul’s 
exercises—nothing more than is commonly experienced in the 
early stages of religious experience. Peace is the first fruit 
of the Spirit of adoption, and this necessarily implies the subjection 
of the whole soul to God, though not the entire purification of the 
soul. She remarks further,— 


“One characteristic of this higher degree of experience was a sense 
of inward purity. My mind had such a eneness with God, such a 
unity with the divine nature, that nothing seemed to have power to soil 
it and to diminish its purity. It experienced the truth of that declara- 
tion of Scripture, that to the pure all things are pure.”—P. 195. 


A question jn psychology might be raised as to whether inward 
purity, which is only a negative quality, is a subject of conscious- 
ness. We should be inclined to doubt, were not the assumption 
indorsed by such high authority as our author, though even he 
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sometimes sacrifices the metaphysician to the mystic theologian. 
The idea intended in the last extract is a grand one; the Christian 
may live in the world with all its pollutions, and yet be kept from 
its evils. But the language is dangerous on account of its extreme 
liability to misconstruction. With her no doubt the idea was 
“‘pure;” but the same language has often been used as a license 
to the grossest impurities, and the illustration by which it is fol- 
lowed only increases its dangerous tendency. It is a favorite An- 
tinomian maxim, that, as the rays of the sun come in contact with 
all manner of defilement and yet are not themselves defiled, so the 
‘pure in heart” cannot be otherwise than pure, though immersed 
in all inward and outward sins. That she did not see this danger 
is not surprising; but what shall we think of her clear-headed, 
Puritanical biographer. Shall we likewise acquit his heart at the 
expense of his judgment? It is not enough to plead the wholesome- 
ness of the doctrine set forth, as she intended it ; it is the facility 
of perversion that effectually condemns the language used, and 
this should have restrained the biographer from reissuing it with 
his own indorsement. 

The change which had occurred in Madame Guyon’s religious 
views and feelings presented to her a new aspect of things. Her 
consecration must now become actual, and she earnestly desired 
to know and do her duty. Induced probably by the prevailing 
notion that such institutions were the appropriate abodes of piety, 
she first directed her thoughts to a convent; but after a brief hesi- 
tation, she decided not to become a nun. Her children required 
her care and protection, and it is greatly to her honor that she pre- 
ferred that piety which leads to the discharge of relative duties, to 
the fictitious devotions of the cloister. 

On the other hand, the question of a second marriage was pre- 
sented to her; but after mature deliberation and much prayer, she 
‘resolved to be God’s alone.” Without depreciating her piety at 
all, we may presume that motives originating in herself had some 
influence on her determinations. Religion sanctifies the affections 
and purifies the motives, without destroying the original and ha- 
bitual inclinations of the soul. She was constitutionally inclined 
to rule, and, having once tried the matrimonial yoke, she chose not 
again to be in subjection. Still she was not at ease. Her spirit 
was restless, and she desired to be doing good; and, not content 
with her present sphere of action, she sighed for distant fields, and 
craved the labors and privations of a missionary. 

It should not be forgotten that Madame Guyon was zealously 
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but also as a partisan; she was a Romanist as distinguished from 
Protestants, with whose opinions and practices she had ample 
opportunities to become acquainted. She sympathized with the 
spirit of her church as then manifested in France—a spirit of 
earnest propagandism. The Church of Rome, aroused from its 
lethargy by the incursions of the reformers, was then making 
strenuous efforts to regain its lost ascendency, and France was the 
chief field of the contest. A cruel persecution had been set on 
foot by the French monarch and his priests; and to further the great 
design of “‘ extirpating heresy,” the missal and crucifix were joined 
to the sword and fagot, and the missionary became the fellow- 
laborer with the dragoon. 

Geneva, lying upon the very border of France, was one of the 
strongholds of the Reformation, but was still claimed as a portion 
of the domains of the church, and had its titular bishop, who 
resided at some distance from the city and beyond its jurisdiction. 
Upon this fair city, as a gem to be recovered for the church, Ma- 
dame Guyon fixed her heart; and she felt her spirit inclining her 
to go thither as a missionary. Her history at this point begins to 
exhibit indubitable signs of mental aberrations. We do not inti- 
mate that a wish to convert heretics is a proof of insanity, though 
we confess that her zeal was hardly compatible with a sound mind 
and the religious character for which we have given her credit; 
but her choosing for herself a task that had baffled the utmost 
efforts of Rome for more than a hundred years, indicates a far-gone 
case of religious Quixotism. It was in vain that her duty to her 
fatherless children stood in the way of her favorite project; all the 
claims of humanity and relative obligations were silenced by one 
perverted text of Scripture :—“ He that loveth son or daughter 
more than me, is not worthy of me.” 

It happened that D’Aranthon, the titular bishop of Geneva, 
whose diocese lay among and near the Alps both in France and 
Savoy, was at that time in Paris. With him Madame Guyon 
sought an interview, and partially opened to him her designs, and 
obtained his approbation of them. She accordingly broke up her 
little family, and leaving her two sons at Paris, with only her little 
daughter and her faithful nurse she set out upon her pilgrimage. 
Probably very few who have devoted themselves to the cause of 
Christ, have done it more sincerely or more in the spirit of sacri- 
fice than did Madame Guyon; and however ill-advised she may 
have been, we must at least commend her sincerity and applaud 
her honest self-devotion. She had disciplined herself to resist 
“the life of nature ;” and if an affection were natural, that alone 
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were sufficient to render it virtuous to do it violence. It was to no 
effect that her natural affections moved in her heart to her little 
ones whom she was abandoning; she had forgotten that “‘ obedi- 
ence is better than sacrifice.” Relative to this part of her history 
she remarks :— 


“The ties with which God held me closely united to himself were 
infinitely stronger than those of flesh and blood. ‘The laws of my sa- 
cred marriage, in which I had given myself to the Lord, to be his in 
the most intimate and sacred relation, obliged me to give up all, to fol- 
low my Spouse whithersoever it was his pleasure to call me after him. 
Though from time to time I had doubts and trials of mind, before I 
went upon this religious mission, I ought to say that after my departure, 
I never doubted of its being God’s will that I should go.’”—P. 221. 


Had she known more of human nature, and more of her own 
heart, she would have detected the sophistry of her conclusion, 
that because she felt no further doubts after she had gone forth 
upon her “ mission,” therefore it was of God. In her state of per- 
plexity a decision was itself a relief; and with her strong powers 
of volition a decision was final. Having made her choice, she 
would approve it; not only for the same reasons that first induced 
it, but also, and with greatly increased attachment, because it was 
her own. 

She proceeded from Paris to Lyons, and thence to Anecci, the 
residence of the bishop of Geneva. ‘The next day, the auspicious 
22d of July, (1681,) was celebrated by D’Aranthon, in honor of 
her coming, by certain religious services at the tomb of St. Francis 
de Salés, who was buried at that place ;—“‘ where,” she adds, ‘I 
renewed my spiritual marriage with my Redeemer.” The next 
day she went to Geneva, but passed onward in a few hours to Gex, 
a small town in France, where she took up a temporary residence 
with the Sisters of Charity. About this time her former confessor 
and director died, and D’Aranthon assigned her La Combe in his 
stead—an arrangement highly satisfactory to Madame Guyon. 
Here she remained for a short time without special occupation; 
and her own statements show that she was luxuriating in a volup- 
tuous religious sentimentality. But hers was an active charity 
as well as a lively sensibility. She presently engaged in benevo- 
lent labors in behalf of the poor and sick of her neighborhood ; for 
which she was applauded by her associates and also commended 
by the bishop. But her animal spirits, to say nothing of the de- 
signs of Providence, called her to another sphere of activity: she 
sighed for something further, but knew not what. In her religious 
conversations she had begun to speak of the “interior life’—of the 
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intrinsic as well as the relative sanctification of the vessels of grace; 
and in the simplicity of her heart she stumbled upon the great fun- 
damental principle of vital religion—she spoke of salvation by 


faith. 


‘“ Both the thing and the manner of the thing struck those who heard 
it with astonishment. Sanctification itself was repugnant ; and sanc- 
tification by faith inexplicable. In the Protestant Church it would 
have been hardly tolerable ; but in the Catholic Church . . . the tolera- 
tion of a sentiment which ascribes the highest results of inward expe- 
rience to faith alone was impossible. So that, instead of being re- 

arded as an humble Catholic, as she supposed herself to be, she found 
herself suddenly denounced as a heretic. But the word was in her 
heart, formed there by infinite Wisdom ; and in obedience to that deep 
and sanctified conviction which constitutes the soul’s inward voice, 
she uttered it now, uttered it always, though bonds and imprisonments 
awaited her.”—Pp. 238, 239. 


Though surrounded by ecclesiastics and religious persons, she 
stood alone in her views of the power and efficacy of faith. La 
Combe, who resided some twenty miles distant, alone supported 
her; and even he rather sympathized with the sentiments of her 
heart, than coincided with her newly declared opinions. His ec- 
clesiastical relations to her called for his interference in the present 
exigency of her affairs. Having visited Gex for this purpose, and 
perceiving the opposition she was likely to meet with, he invited 
her on his return to accompany him to his residence at Thonon. 
Here the director soon became the disciple, and in a short time 
was made a convert to the new faith of his spiritual protegé, which 
he ever afterward maintained in fidelity to her, and to his own 
conscience, though at the expense of all the world besides. 

After a brief sojourn at Thonon, Madame Guyon returned to Gex, 
where she employed herself in instructing all to whom she had 
access in experimental religion. Shortly after this, La Combe 
was Called to preach on some public occasion, and with the zeal 
of a new convert he availed himself of the opportunity to set forth 
his newly acquired views of salvation by faith; which led to new 
commotions, and incipient but abortive persecutions for heresy. 
D’Aranthon finding that his new auxiliary was likely to bring him 
more plague than profit, wished to place her in a situation where 
the latter might be increased and the former avoided. He pro- 
posed to her that she should give her property to one of the reli- 
gious houses at Gex, and become its prioress. This he supposed 
would give her a field for the exercise of her active spirit, and at 
the same time afford her a covert from the storm of contempt and 
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persecution which was gathering about her. This, too, she had 
herself frequently proposed to do; but now her answer was, that 
the voice of God in her soul called her to a new and higher mission. 


The influence and authority of La Combe were next invoked to 


bring her to compliance, but he was found as little complaisant as 
she. D’Aranthon was grieved, perhaps offended; and though he 
behaved with much prudence and moderation, his subsequent re- 
lations to both Madame Guyon and La Combe were antagonistic. 
Her own spirits during this time were at the flood-tide of rapturous 
exultation. She believed herself to be perfected in all the Chris- 
tian graces, that her own will was annihilated, and that she had 
become “one with God.” She arose at midnight for purposes of 
devotion, and found no need of her alarm-watch to warn her of the 
time. ‘It seemed to me,” she remarks, ‘‘that God came to me 
at the precise time and awoke me from sleep, that I might enjoy 
him.” Her language and expressions are at this point offensively 
fondling and voluptuous. She no doubt knew something of spirit- 
ual religion, but her spirituality was greatly intermixed with earthly 
elements. She knew Christ, but it was after the flesh; because 
she had not attained to that purer spiritual affection which distin- 
guishes the perfect Christian. 

But clouds and storms were gathering around her, and severe 
trials beset her pathway. Her doctrines were unpopular, and her 
manners offensive; and she was made the victim of numerous 
petty annoyances, designed to drive her from the place. She, 
therefore, removed from Gex to Thonon, where she enjoyed a 
season of quiet and great inward peace; and though she was aware 
that her name was aspersed by her enemies, she was not in haste 
to justify herself, but calmly awaited the developments of Provi- 
dence. But the fame of her good deeds as well as the slander 
of her enemies reached her new abode; and many who sighed in 
spirit for something better in religion than vapid forms, sought 
from her the words of life. Her instructions, as given at this time 
and recorded by herself, are singularly evangelical, but greatly 
discolored by mysticisms. Here she was again visited by D’Aran- 
thon, who renewed his solicitations to her to become the prioress 
of a convent; to which she opposed her divine commission to 
another work, and wholly declined the proposal. ‘This rather 
silenced than satisfied the bishop, and they parted not in the best 
temper toward each other. 

Madame Guyon’s relations to the Church of Rome were now 
apparently becoming critically delicate. In spirit she had for some 
time ceased to be a consistent Romanist, and now her breach with 
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D’Aranthon seemed to threaten a formal rupture. But the danger 
was only in appearances. Madame Guyon was a thorough, even 
a bigoted Roman Catholic, despite of her piety and experimental 
acquaintance with a purer faith. Such anomalies are not of very 
rare occurrence in the Church of Rome. She, however, continued 
her customary method of giving religious instruction to all who 
came to her; and such was the interest awakened upon the sub- 
ject that she presently became the centre of a wide-spreading reli 
gious influence. As may be presumed, this did not fail to awaken 
opposition. ‘The powers of the church were at length evoked 
against her and her party; and both she and La Combe were or 
dered to leave the diocese. 

She, therefore, left Thonon, where she had resided about two 
years, and came to Turin in Piedmont, having been invited thither 
by the marchioness of Prunai, a lady of kindred spirit with herself, 
and who had also drunk deeply of the cup of earthly sorrow. While 
she abode at Turin her manner of life was much the same that it 
had been at Thonon, and her labors were followed by similar 
results. But Italy was not her appropriate field of labor, nor had 
she purposed to make it more than a temporary retreat. After a 
brief sojourn, therefore, she prepared to return to France, and 
being invited by a religious friend, she went to tarry for a season 
in the city of Grenoble. 

It was while Madame Guyon resided at Thonon that she first 
attempted authorship. The state of her health compelled her to 
seek some repose from the constant labor and excitement occa- 
sioned by the numerous visitors who frequented her residence for 
religious instruction; and this season of quiet was occupied by her 
in composing a little treatise on religious experience. It was en- 
titled ‘‘ The Spiritual Torrents,” and under the figure of the pro- 
gress of streams of water toward the ocean, she attempted to illus- 
trate the progress of soulsin grace, The salient idea is that of the 
essential identity of the human soul and the essence of God, like 
that of all detached portions of water with the ocean. As the vapor 
is separated from the ocean by its form, so, by sin, souls are sepa- 
rated from God. The. conversion of the soul answers to the con- 
densation of the vapor; for as the water then immediately begins 
to seek the ocean, so the regenerated spirit instinctively aspires to 
God and holiness. And thus following up the figure, the various 
forms of religious experience, the advances and retrogradations of 
Christian life, are all attempted to be classified and illustrated by 
the various kinds and characters of streams of water. Our author 
becomes eloquent in discussing the subject-matter of this treatise, 
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and shows plainly that in it he finds his own cherished faith. He 
discourses upon it in this wise :— 


“Like the mystic writers generally, like Cudworth and Leighton 
among English writers, the authoress of the Spiritual Torrents insists 
much upon the harmony of the human and divine mind. This is her 
mode of expression; a mode of expression, which, when properly un- 
derstood, not only conveys a high religious truth, but is based, as it 
seems to me, upon a correct mental philosophy. Sin is only another 
name for divergency from God, who is the truth and the good. When 
we recognize the great truth that our life is from God, and accept his 
appointed way of return through Christ our mediatorial sacrifice, and 
cease to be divergent by becoming one with him, then we cease to sin. 
And this is always the case when the human will is entirely in har- 
mony with the divine will.”—P. 323. 


In his further “interpretations,” he proceeds to point out the 
difference between a ‘‘submissive” and a “harmonious” will. The 
former, he tells us, “is only brought into position by the sentiment 
of duty;” but the latter *‘ carries the heart with it,”—“‘it is not only 
concordant, but is one.” 

“ And then the question comes, How is this harmony to be brought 
about,—a harmony which places the centre of all human wills in the 
centre of the eternal Will? And the answer is, Just in proportion as 
we dislodge the human life from its own centre, which is self, it has a 
tendency by the laws of its own nature to seek the true centre, which 
is God.”—P. 324. 


We give these extracts rather as specimens of their author’s 
manner, than with any expectation of enabling the reader to under- 
stand his meaning. After carefully studying his remarks in this 
part, we may venture a guess ;—we dare not do more. ‘There 
seems to be some glimmering views of evangelical truth, very 
awkwardly set forth, and mingled with much that is erroneous and 
of pernicious practical tendencies. 

This work embodied the elements of Madame Guyon’s theolo- 
gical system, though in a somewhat chaotic state, exhibiting her 
as a devout enthusiast, deserving some praise and much admira- 
tion, but painfully demonstrating her unfitness for a pattern or 
teacher of experimental godliness. Nor is the evil taken away by 
the labors of Professor Upham; and though we may accord to him 
the praise of piety and of an honest purpose to do good, we must 
still believe that his works, especially this one, are likely to do 
much more harm than good. His statement of the state of perfect 
sanctification, to say nothing of its puerilities, presents the idea of 
the lethargic beatitudes of Vishnoo in his eternal repose, rather 
than the intelligent and fervent zeal of Christian love. Its ten- 
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dency is to exalt the idle contemplativeness of the cloister, above 
the active charities of social life; to induce an undue regard for 
impressions, which, if they may be the work of the Holy Spirit, 
may also be, and much more probably are, the creatures of the 
imagination ; and to cherish spiritual pride and the worship of self, 
under the semblance of the most profound humility,—for how rea- 
dily may the deceitful heart, while seeming to worship the Godhead 
within itself, glide unperceived into the worship of itself? 

We have noticed Madame Guyon’s arrival at Grenoble. The 
lady by whose invitation she came thither, who seems to have 
had some knowledge of her history and character, desired her to 
remain there for a season; and as Providence seemed to point to 
this, she assented todo so. She accordingly took lodgings with a 
poor but pious widow in an obscure part of the city, where she 
passively resigned herself to the will of Heaven. But no sooner 
was she come thither, than her arrival was noised through all the — 
religious houses of the city; and she, who sat down in solitude and 
among strangers, was presently thronged by a multitude of deeply 
interested visitors. With these her conversations were exclusively 
religious, and her instructions highly spiritual; and their effects 
were truly remarkable. The whole city was agitated by a new 
and unparalleled religious excitement. She remarks :— 


“< People flocked together from all sides, far and near. Friars, 
priests, men of the world, maids, wives, and widows, all came, one after 
another, to hear what was to be said. So great was the interest felt, 
that for some time I was wholly occupied from six o’clock in the morn- 
ing to eight in the evening in speaking of God. From the situation in 
which I was placed, it was not possible for me to aid myself much in 
the remarks I was called upon to make, by meditation and study. But 
God was with me. He enabled me in a wonderful manner to under- 
stand the spiritual condition and wants of those who came to me, and 
to say to them something which was pertinent and satisfactory. Many 
were the souls that submitted to God at that time ;—God only knows . 
how many. Some appeared to be changed, as it were, in a moment. 
Delivered from a state in which their hearts and lips were closed, they 
were at once endued with gifts of prayer which were wonderful. Mar- 
velous, indeed, was this work of the Lord.’ ”—P. 357. 


Of the nature of this religious awakening, and of the extent of 
the work in the hearts of its subjects, it is impossible to form any 
certain judgment. Madame Guyon evidently believed the whole 
of it to be the genuine work of the Spirit, and no doubt that cases 
of merely resolved doubt, and probably of satisfied curiosity also, 
were set down by her as real conversion. If in this she over esti- 
mated the effects of her efforts, the error is venial and far from 
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being singular. Whether there was a revival of pure religion, 
resulting in genuine conversions to God, on that occasion, must 
remain a matter of doubt, for want of further information as to the 
nature of the exercises of the inquirers, and as to their subsequent 
lives, by which alone professed conversions can be tested. 

About eight miles from the city of Grenoble, in an almost inac- 
cessible mountain dell, was situated the celebrated monastery of 
the Grand Charteruse. The discipline of that convent was much 
more rigid than that of most religious houses, and hitherto a wo- 
man had never been seen within its sacred precincts. Induced 
by their reputation for piety, Madame Guyon determined to visit 
these holy monks in their mountain fastnesses, and so, all unasked, 
she set out and forced her way onward till she reached the conse- 
crated valley. When it was known that she had come into their 
seclusion, and was awaiting an interview at the house of reception, 
some distance below the convent, father Innocentius, the prior, 
took with him a number of his most venerable brethren to be wit- 
nesses of their interview, and called to see her. ‘The impression 
made upon the mind of the venerable friar was unfavorable. He 
perceived her waywardness of mind, and probably detected in her 
both the fanatic and the Protestant, though he would not be likely 
to distinguish them very accurately. She returned the same day 
to the city. As may be readily presumed, her great success and 
growing reputation were the signal for new hostility to herself and 
her doctrines. The lady, by whose invitation she had come to 
Grenoble, moved by jealousy as Madame Guyon supposed, became 
her enemy ; and the confessors, finding perhaps their craft in dan- 
ger, raised an outcry against her. ! 

The season of Madame Guyon’s stay at Grenoble, notwithstand- 
ing the press of outward and public duties upon her hands, was 
occupied by her in writing two of her most considerable works,— 

-A Short Method of Prayer,” and “Commentaries on the Holy 
Scriptures.” 

The latter of these works was begun at Grenoble, and continued 
through several years, till she had gone over the whole of the 
sacred volume. In nothing else is intellectual obliquity so readily 
detected as in the use and interpretation of Scripture; and by this 
delicate test Madame Guyon’s partial insanity is abundantly de- 
monstrated. Her notes are for the most part practical and experi- 
mental; and, as may be presumed, are expressed in the wildest 
strains of transcendental mysticism. She supposed herself to be 
the subject of the immediate influence of a divine afflatus, and 
considered her expositions as immediately inspired. ‘To favor her 
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ecstasy she wrote mostly in the night, and so sensibly did she fancy 
that she felt the presence of God, that she “both begun and left 
off writing as he pleased to order it; writing when he gave the 
inward light and strength, and stopping when he withheld it.” She 
further adds, “‘I wrote with great rapidity, light being diffused 
within me in such a manner that I found that I had in myself latent 
powers of perception and knowledge of which I had but little pre- 
vious conception.” We may smile at all this, as the babblings 
of an enthusiastic woman, whose fevered fancy had dethroned her 
understanding: but whoever does this, must now beware; for in 
so doing he includes the author of the “Interior Life” in the same 
condemnation. In remarking upon this subject he says :—‘‘ She 
seems in this to have been an illustration and proof of the Scriptu- 
ral declaration, that those who do the will of God shall know of 
the doctrine whether it is true. God taught her just as far as she 
was his.” A more pernicious enthusiasm, than that here broadly 
indorsed by Professor Upham, never cursed poor erring man; for 
it substitutes the vapors of an over-heated brain for the plain com- 
mon sense of the Bible, and is sufficient in “y case to change the 
truth of God into a lie. 


“ There is one passage illustrative of the operations of her mind, in 
the preparation of her commentaries, which it may be proper to repeat 
here. ‘In writing my commentaries on the Book of Kings, when I 
gave attention to those parts which had relation to King David, I felt a 
very remarkable communion of spirit with him—as much so almost as 
if he had been present with me. Even before I had commenced 
writing, in my previous and preparatory contemplations, I had expe- 
rienced this union. By a remarkable operation upon me, I seemed to 
comprehend very fully the greatness of his grace, the conduct of God 
over him, and all the circumstances of the states through which he 
passed. In his capacity of leader and pastor of Israel, I was deeply 
impressed with a view of him as a strikin ng type of Christ. The Saviour 
and his people are one. And it seemed to be nothing less than that 
pure love and holy union, which I had previously experienced in con- 
nection with the Saviour, which now extended itself to the king of 
Israel, his antitype, [antetype?] and embraced him and also other saints. 
It was in the experience of this intimate union with Christ, and with 
those who are like him, that my words, whether written or spoken, had 
a wonderful effect with God’s blessing in forming Christ in the souls 
of others, and in bringing them into the same state of union.” 


Whether disembodied spirits ever hold intercourse with those 
that are in bodies has been doubted by some good orthodox Chris- 
tians ; but here we have it set down as a matter of fact, tested by 
experience. But what follows makes a yet larger draft upon our 
faith, or rather gullibility. 
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“ A considerable part of my comments on the Book of Judges hap- 
pened by some means to be lost. Being desired by some of my friends 
to render the book complete in that part which was wanting, I wrote 
over again the places which were missing. Afterward the papers 
which had been mislaid, were found. My former and latter explica- 
tions were found on comparison to be conformable to each other, with 
scarcely any variation.” 


This is theopneusty with a witness. The long-mooted question 
of literal inspiration may now be given up. After recording the 
foregoing, the author very coolly adds :— 


“From the connection in which this statement is introduced, we are 
led to infer that she regarded the sameness of the two explications 
as resulting from the sameness in that inward and divine operation 
which alone gives the true light. The Lord guided her.”—P. 377. 


Though Madame Guyon wrote Notes on the whole Bible, yet 
she gave especial attention to the Canticles, the visions of Ezekiel, 
and the Apocalypse,—portions that have baffled the skill of merely 
critical and exegetical commentators, but which presented no diffi- 
culties to her mind. A mystical sense was found in everything ; 
and the whole Bible seemed to her imagination replete with doc- 
trines which she fancied she had been taught by immediate inspi- 
ration. That she made that mistake, is not wonderful, considering 
the state of her mind; but how the same fancy could gain a place 
in the mind of any one at all acquainted with “ Disordered Mental 
Action,” we are at a loss to divine. 

About this time, and for the benefit of her numerous disciples 
at Grenoble, Madame Guyon prepared the other work already 
spoken of—‘‘ A Short Method of Prayer.” This treatise is better 
arranged, and on the whole much more satisfactory, than was her 
first publication ; but the subject and scope of thought are almost 
identically the same. She begins with a statement of the nature 
of prayer, as she understood and applied the term—not the offering 
up of specific petitions, but “‘ that state of the heart in which it is 
united to God in faith and love.” How far this notion of prayer 
differs from that taught by the Church of Rome, we will not delay 
to specify ; but as is often the case, in breaking away from one ex- 
treme of error she passed to the other. Prayer is made to consist 
essentially in the state of the heart rather than in its exercise ; in- 
stead of being an act, as it is uniformly considered in Scripture, it 
is here spoken of as a frame of mind,—a passive yielding of the 
soul to the instinctive impulses of the “religious life.” This 
doctrine, more fully developed, afterward gave her much trouble ; 
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and, as it gave the stamp of Quietism to her system, it caused 
her doctrines to be disapproved by most sober and discreet Chris- 
tlans. 

But in consideration of the infirmity of beginners in religious 
exercises, she permits the use of formal prayer to such, as the lame 
require a crutch, which would be only a hinderance were they not 
lame. Upon this part her instructions are such as are given ia 
Scripture to all; and, we may add, are worthy of the careful atten- 
tion of all grades of Christians. But when she comes to consider 
a higher grade of spiritual life, her mystical notions appear again. 
It was her folly to trust to her own heart, and it is not strange that 
she thus became a blind leader of the blind. Believing herself to 
have been smitten by God with sorrows and spiritual “ aridity,” as 
a means of sanctification, she recommended like visitations to all 
who would advance in religious experience. She, therefore, pro- 
ceeds to inculcate the duty of self-abandonment—by which is im- 
plied not only a renunciation of all dependence on one’s self for 
any meritorious agency in procuring salvation, and the entire sub- 
jection of the will to God, but also a total unconcern for one’s 
individual welfare, making the glory of God the single object of 
desire. In this connection she abundantly lards her pages with 
such expressions as, “the annihilation of self,” ‘‘ the death of self,” 
‘the extinction of the will,” “the crucifixion of the life of nature,” 
&c.—-phrases which in other connections would bear a Scriptural 
construction, but as there used must mean a total indifference of 
the soul, whether salvation or damnation be its eternal doom. The 
soul thus self-abandoned is considered to be in a state of pure or 
unselfish love, which is the acme of spiritual sanctification. 

In pursuance of her leading topic, the method of prayer, she pro- 
ceeds to set forth what she considered as the highest form of this 
sacred exercise, which she styles the prayer of silence. 


“The prayer of silence is one which is too deep for words. Itisa 
state of the soul which does not speak, because it has nothing to say. 
It has a consciousness of having God, and in the fullness and riches 
of its possession it rests ; it is silent, it asks nothing more.” 

“It has so simplified and consolidated its petitions . . . . that it has 
hardly anything to say, except to breathe forth in a desire unspoken, 


‘ Thy will be done. ‘This prayer, so simple and yet so comprehensive, 


may be said to embody the whole state of the soul. He who utters 
this prayer, utters all prayer.”—Pp. 347, 393. 


That there is much here that is really excellent, cannot be denied; 
but it is also very liable to be abused. Man, in his present state, 
needs a sensible mode of religious communication, and tangible 
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means of grace. Hence Christianity is preserited to us as a for- 
mal and sacramental religion, as well as one of essential spirituality. 
It is dangerous, and indicative of spiritual pride, to fancy one’s self 
to be above the need of the divinely appointed means of grace— 
among which formal prayer is a principal one. 

The publication of the ‘Short Method of Prayer” produced an 
unusual excitement in Grenoble and its vicinity; for, through the 
agency of some pious persons, fifteen hundred copies were pre- 
sently circulated, which were eagerly read by all orders of persons. 
Its religious influence, which soon began to be felt on all sides, 
spread dismay among the ecclesiastics, and was the signal for a 
combined opposition to its doctrines and its author. But her mind, 
in this state of her affairs, was buoyant with joyous excitement, 
which opposition only increased ; for her spirit was of that kind 
that delights in tempests and whirlwinds. The gathering storm 
became daily more threatening, so that even her tried friends, 
among whom was the bishop of the diocese, advised her to depart 
from Grenoble. Accordingly, leaving her daughter and nurse at 
the convent where they had been during her stay in that city, she 
set out for Marseilles. 

She was now more than ever before an exile and fugitive in the 
world ; for she literally went out, not knowing whither she went. 
She descended along the banks of the river Isere, to its junction 
with the Rhone, where, embarking upon the latter river, after a 
variety of painful adventures, she came to Marseilles. Her re- 
ception at that ancient city was such as she had not anticipated, 
though she had come prepared for whatever might befall her. She 
says :—‘“‘I arrived at Marseilles at two o’clock in the morning, and 
that very afternoon all was in uproar against me.” She had brought 
with her from a pious friend at Grenoble, and a man of rank, a 
letter of introduction, and a copy of the “Short Method of Prayer,” 
to a knight of Malta, resident in that city. The book was taken 
up by the knight’s chaplain, who, glancing hastily over its pages 
and discovering its character, spread the alarm against the newly 
imported heresy. The matter was presently brought before the 
bishop, who, having examined the book, declared that he liked it 
very well; and the same judgment was given by several other. 
learned and judicious persons. She, however, found it necessary 
to depart from Marseilles on account of the clamor. She, there- 
fore, prepared to depart, though she knew not whither to go; but 
recollecting the kindness of the marchioness of Prunai, and her 
frequent invitations to visit her, she set out for Turin. Her journey 
thither, by the way of Nice and Genoa, was the most laborious and 
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painful that she ever performed; and after nearly a month spent 
upon it, in the midst of winter she reached Verciel in the vicinity 
of Turin. There she found-La Combe, who was residing in that 
place, where he was highly esteemed. The bishop, too, received 
her kindly, and treated her courteously. But her physical strength 
began to give way under her labors, and trials, and constant men- 
tal excitement; and, soon after her arrival at Verciel, she was pros- 
trated by a fever, during the continuance of which she experienced 
marked kindness from her new friends. Like D’Aranthon, this 
bishop desired to retain Madame Guyon in his diocese, and pro- 
posed to form for her a select religious house or congregation; but, 
as in the former case, she felt an “intimation” against it, and there- 
fore declined the kind proposal. It was also presently discovered 
that the state of her health, to which the climate seemed to be un- 
propitious, forbade it. As soon as her health would permit, there- 
fore, she began to think of removing, having determined to return 
to Paris. La Combe accompanied her by direction of the order 
of which he was a member. Her route lay by Turin and Mount 
Cenis. Near the former place she paused to call upon her valued 
friend the marchioness of Prunai, with whom she spent a brief 
season, and then resumed her journey. She crossed the Alps in 
safety and came to Chamberri, in Savoy, where she met her half- 
brother, Father de La Mothe, whom she had not seen for several 
years. Though so nearly related to each other, they were strangers 
in spirit; yet their meeting was cordial, and La Mothe was not 
altogether unmindful of his duty to his sister. They presently 
proceeded to Grenoble, where was Madame Guyon’s daughter, 
now ten years old, whom she designed to take with her to Paris. 
Public opinion had greatly changed in her favor during her ab- 
sence, and now she was solicited to remain there to be employed 
in connection with one of the hospitals of the city; to which, as 
in other similar instances, she declined to accede. After about a 
week’s delay she resumed her journey, accompanied by La Combe, 
her daughter, and her female attendants, and reached Paris on the 
twenty-second day of July, 1686—five years after her departure 
from that city. 

At this point our author very naturally closes his first volume ; 
and here we will close this protracted article, fearing that we have 
already exhausted the reader’s patience. Here, too, the subject 
properly closes; for though Madame Guyon lived many years 
afterward, and was engaged in many highly exciting affairs, yet in 
all these she acted a subordinate and comparatively unimportant 
part. In the second volume a new and very different set of per- 
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sons appear upon the stage, whose real and circumstantial great- 
ness casts her into comparative insignificance. 

The first volume is in many respects the more important por- 
tion of the work, as it contains the elements of the doctrinal and 
experimental system of divinity with which the name of Madame 
Guyon is so intimately associated ; but in point of grandeur and 
imposing circumstances, and of whatever strikes the imagination, 
the advantage is altogether with the second volume. ‘The subject 
of Quietism, of which it principally treats, may hereafter receive 
a further notice in our pages. As a summary of our views, given 
above, we will close with the remarks of another on this subject— 
one who was capable at once of sympathizing with Madame 
Guyon’s religious feelings, and of correcting the aberrations of her 
intellect—John Wesley: 

**As to Madame Guyon herself, I believe she was not only a 
good woman, but good in an eminent degree; deeply devoted to 
God, and often favored with uncommon communication of his 
Spirit. But I know, from her own words, she was far from infal- 
lible ; yea, that she was actually deceived in many instances—the 
more frequently, because she imagined herself infallible, incapable 
of being deceived. She had naturally a most fertile imagination, 
together with vast impetuosity of spirit.. Hence she rushed for- 
ward, taking everything for divine which was strongly impressed 
upon her; whereas much of it was from her own spirit, and much 
from the grand deceiver. It is true, the anointing of the Holy One 
taught her of all things which were necessary to her salvation. 
But it pleased God to leave her to her own judgment in things of 
a less important nature.” 

“The grand source of all her mistakes was this—the not being 
guided by the written word. She did not take the Scriptures for 
the rule of her actions; at most, they were but a secondary rule. 
Inward impressions, which she called inspirations, were her pri- 
mary rule. The written word was not a lantern to her feet, a light 
in all her paths. No; she followed another light—the outward 
light of her confessors, and the inward light of her own spirit. It 
is true, she wrote many volumes upon the Scriptures. But she 
read them not to learn, but to teach; and therein was hurried on 
by the rapid stream of her overflowing imagination. Hence arose 
that capital mistake which runs through all her writings, that God 
never does, never can, purify a soul, but by inward and outward 
suffering. Utterly false! Never was there a more purified soul 
than the apostle John. And which of the apostles suffered less ? 
yea, of all the primitive Christians? Therefore, all that she says 
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on this head, of ‘darkness, desertion, and privation,’ and the like, 
is fundamentally wrong. 

‘This unscriptural notion led her into the unscriptural practice 
of bringing suffering upon herself; by bodily austerities ; by giving 
away her estate to ungodly, unthankful relations ; by not justifying 
herself, than which nothing could be more unjust or uncharitable ; 
and by that unaccountable whim, (the source of numberless suffer- 
ings which did not end but with her life,) the going to Geneva to 
convert the heretics to the Catholic faith. 

“And yet with all this dross, how much pure gold is mixed! 
So did God wink at involuntary ignorance. What a depth of reli- 
gion did she enjoy! of the mind that was in Christ Jesus! What 
heights of righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost! 
How few such instances do we find of exalted love to God and 
our neighbor; of genuine humility; of invincible meekness, and 
unbounded resignation! So that, upon the whole, I know not 
whether we may not search many centuries to find another woman 
who was such a pattern of true holiness.”— Works, (Book Room 
edition,) vol. vii, p. 562, 563. 


New- Haven, Jan., 1848. 





Art. [].—Mental Discipline, with Reference to the Acquisition 
and Communication of Knowledge, and to Education gene- 
rally: to which is appended a Course of Theological Study. 
By Rev. Davis W. Criarx, A. M. George Peck, Editor. 
New-York: Lane & Tippett. 1847. 


TueE above is the title of one of the best books lately issued by the 
Methodist Episcopal press. It is a book which will be useful— 
permanently useful—and cannot be read without profit by any. 
The author has evidently had two classes of persons particularly 
in view while writing the book, namely, students and ministers, 
and especially young ministers of the gospel. For the latter, he 
has made one of the best books we have. 

The great work of leading the young mind to the stores of know- 
ledge is only second to the great work of leading it to Christ, to 
holiness, and to heaven. And in respect to the author of this work 
permit us to say, once for all—‘‘ and we testify that we do know” 
—he has a holy and burning interest in behalf of the youth of our 
land, and an unquestionable ability to point out the way of know- 
ledge, and also an actual experience on his part in the business of 
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its acquisition and communication, having himself been engaged 
in the business of teaching, and at the head of one of our most 
flourishing literary institutions for several years past. He is, then, 
in every way well fitted for his task. 

The two grand topics of the work are, first, the acquisition ; 
and, second, the communication, of knowledge. In these are 
laid the foundations of a severe and perfect mental discipline. 
In the acquisition of knowledge we obtain that invigoration of 
our intellectual powers, and, to use the language of the author, 
‘the formation of those mental habits, that will facilitate sub- 
sequent attainments—enabling the mind successfully to grapple 
with and overcome difficulties, to thread the intricacies of logic, to 
discriminate between the real and sophistical in reasoning, and to 
obtain clear, precise, and comprehensive notions.” There is also 
a true discipline of mind which arises out of the communication of 
knowledge. By teaching, we learn, and “secure those mental 
aptitudes which will enable us to impart knowledge in a more lucid, 
concise, and effective manner.” We have just now represented 
mental discipline as arising out of the acts of acquiring and com- 
municating knowledge. The converse is equally true. By good 
mental discipline, both the acquisition and communication of 
knowledge is wonderfully promoted. There is a reciprocal influ- 
ence between these two things to establish and advance one 
another. 

Part Third, which relates to the diversities of mental character, 
is by no means the least valuable part of the work. “It is an 
inquiry of great wisdom,” says Lord Bacon, “ what kinds of wits 
and natures are most proper for what sciences.”* ‘The varieties 
of mental character, from whatever causes they may result, often 
require different modes of training and discipline. Hence the 
importance to him, who would have his powers properly balanced 
and regulated, of carefully discriminating the various grades of 
intellectual character, and especially of determining the class to 
which his own mind belongs, that he may choose an appropriate 
system of mental discipline.” We do not remember to have seen 
this subject anywhere so fully developed as in the work under 
review. We would commend this part to the special attention of 
the student. It will assist him very much in making a wise choice 
as to the field he may occupy in subsequent professional or literary 
pursuits. At the close of the work there is subjoined “a course 
of theological study,” that is, a list of the leading doctrines and 
principles in a complete course of Christian theology has been 


* Advancement of Learning, quarto, p. 90. 
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made out, and references given under each topic to sources of 
information upon that special subject. This “course of study” 
will be found of the greatest value to young ministers, and others 
who study and investigate the doctrines of our holy religion. 

The above is a brief analysis of this excellent little work, from 
which the bearing and objects of it may be at once inferred. Its 

- theological character betrays the author’s solicitude for the pro- 
gress of divine knowledge. This we regard as a chief merit of 
the book, which is calculated to make it more extensively useful. 
Dr. Johnson, in his Life of Dr. Watts, remarks, that ‘‘ whatever 
he took in his hand was, by his incessant solicitude for souls, con- 
verted to theology.” We are glad to see this feature of the work 
brought out so prominently. An awakening desire is beginning to 
be manifested, especially by the church of which the author is a 
member and a minister, for the literary, theological, and Biblical 
improvement of its ministers. This desire is manifested by the 
increased attention given within a few years to the course of study 
which has been sanctioned and enjoined by the highest judicatory 
of the church. It is also manifested by the numerous theological 
associations throughout the northern and eastern conferences, 
among our ministers and preachers, for mutual improvement in 
theological knowledge. And, further, in confirmation of this fact, 
we would refer to the actual organization and establishment of a 
‘¢ Biblical Institute,” or theological seminary for Methodist preach- 
ers, whose services are not immediately required in the regular 
work. We regard the work before us as but the reflection of the 
common feeling and spirit among us. 

Though there is some difference of opinion in regard to the kind 
of facilities we should encourage for ministerial improvement, yet 
I believe we are all agreed in this, that it is desirable and im- 
portant for the work of the ministry that its candidates should pos- 
sess good literary qualifications, as well as gifts and grace. With- 
out these, that is, gifts and grace, the minister is but a sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal. These constitute the foundation, and 
are the indispensable prerequisites in the character of a minister 
of the gospel. We do not go so far as some of our brethren of our 
sister churches as to make it essential that every young man, whom 
God calls to the ministry, whatever his circumstances may be, 
must first, before his entrance into the work, go through with a 
curriculum of literary and theological studies. But we do go as 
far as this, and say, when a man believes himself called of God to 

enter the ministerial work, that it is his duty to avail himself of 

every opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of the sciences, and 
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especially of Biblical and theological science, of which he is now 
called to be a teacher. Any young man who neglects study, and 
will not improve, it seems to us should be considered as decidedly 
disqualified for the sacred office. ‘ Study,” says the apostle Paul, 
“to show thyself approved unto God, a workman that needeth not 
to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth.” 2 Tim. ii, 15. 
And the great apostle himself, though filled with the inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost, made ‘books and parchments” the companions 
of his travels and labors. 2 Tim. iv, 13. He seems, also, to have 
been familiar with the literature of his time, both Jewish and 
heathen. He was brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, the greatest 
of the teachers in Israel. He quotes the Greek poets, Cleanthes 
and Epimenides,* and refers familiarly to the doctrines of their 
philosophers. We say, then, that any young man who does not 
love study, had better pause before he enters the ministry ; and 
unless he can contract a love for it, let him turn to some other 
employment—God calls not him to the ministry. And this we 
understand to be Methodism. ‘‘ We advise you,” says the Dis- 
cipline to the preachers, (ch. 1, sec. xvii,) ‘1. As often as possible 
to arise at four; 2. From four to five in the morning, and from five 
to sjx in the evening, to meditate, pray, and read the Scriptures, 
with notes, and the closely practical parts of what Mr. Wesley has 
published ; 3. From six in the morning till twelve, (allowing an 
hour for breakfast,) read, with much prayer, some of our best reli- 
gious tracts. Why is it that the people under our care are not 
better? Other reasons may concur, but the chief is, because we 
(the preachers) are not more knowing and more holy. But why 
are we not more knowing? Because we are idle. We forget our 
first rule, ‘ Be diligent; never be unemployed; never be triflingly 
employed. Neither spend any more time at any place than is 
strictly necessary. We talk—talk or read what comes next to 
hand. We must, absolutely must, cure this evil, or betray the 
cause of God. But how? 1. Read the most useful books ; 
2. Steadily spend all the morning in this employment, or at least 
five hours in the four and twenty. ‘But I have no taste for read- 
ing.’ Contract a taste for it by use, or return to your former 
employment.” This is Methodism; and this is as it should be. 
It is the apostle’s doctrine: ‘Till I come give attendance to read- 
ing.” 1 Tim. iv, 18. To our minds it seems scandalous and 
shameful for any man in the ministry—a professed teacher of the 
people, and of that most excellent knowledge, the knowledge of 

* Acts xvii, 28; Titus i, 12. See Clarke’s Com., in loc; also Bloom- 
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the way of life and salvation, to neglect the improvement and cul- 
tivation of his mind by reading and study when he has the oppor- 
tunity for so doing. 

But as we have already remarked, on this point, as to the duty 
above referred to, there is no marked difference of opinion among 
us. Preachers and people are united upon this, that when a can- 
didate will not study to show himself approved, he is not fit for the 
sacred office. ‘The priest’s lips should keep knowledge.” An- 
other point in which we are all agreed is, that it is highly neces- 
sary that every candidate for the sacred office should have some 
general literary qualifications—as an ability to speak readily and 
grammatically in that language in which he proposes to preach, 
and to read from and expound the Holy Scriptures. It will be 
understood that we are now speaking of candidates for deacon’s or 
elder’s orders, and not of local preachers, who are properly, when 
not ordained, only lay preachers. There are many of this class 
among the Indians and the slaves of the south, and even among 
the poorer and uneducated classes of the middle and northern 
states, who preach the gospel with great usefulness, and often in 
the demonstration of the Spirit, and with power, and yet who are 
not able to speak the English language correctly, and are not able 
even to read the Scriptures intelligibly. God forbid that we should 
shut the mouths of these men. Let them fulfill their mission. 
They have the Spirit of Christ. Let them preach Christ, though 
it be in ungrammatical, and even broken, English. The pure water 
will flow through an unsightly aqueduct as well as through a silver 
tube. But so far as the writer of this article has been able to 
ascertain, it has not been usual to ordain such men, and thus 
clothe them with the full powers of the Christian ministry. We 
say it has not been usual. Extraordinary exigencies, however, 
have arisen in the church when it has been thought necessary to 
depart from this rule, and to ordain men with very deficient lite- 
rary qualifications. But these are only exceptions. Certain lite- 
rary qualifications, as we have stated above, have always been 
required, and should be required, in order to maintain the charac- 
ter and credit of the ministry, and the advancement of the work 
of God. 

We are not only agreed that a knowledge of the language and 
an ability to interpret and expound God’s Holy Word in the con- 
gregations of our people are now necessary, but also that a course 
of theological study shall be pursued by candidates for the minis- 
try, and that, for the term of four years; and before they can be 
received into full connection, or ordained deacon or elder, satisfac- 
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tory evidence of a compliance with this requisition must first be 
given. It has now become the law of the church, not only by com- 
mon consent, but an ordained and recorded statute, which must be 
regarded by all. It is thus recorded :— 

“Tt shall be the duty of the bishops, or of a committee which 
they may appoint at each annual conference, to point out a course 
of reading and study proper to be pursued by candidates for the 
ministry for the term of four years ; and the presiding elder, when- 
ever such are presented to him, shall direct them to those studies 
which have been thus recommended. And before any such can- 
didate is received into full connection, or ordained deacon or elder, 
he shall give satisfactory evidence respecting his knowledge of 
those particular subjects which have been recommended to his 
consideration.” —Discipline, chap. i, sec. 9, 3. 

An occasional objector there may be found to the course of study, 
but they are few and far between ; and it will, without doubt, gene- 
rally be found that such are neither great proficients in, nor great 
lovers of, study. 

Our present plan, then, in training our candidates for the ministry 
is to send them into the circuits, with the Bible and the standard 
works of the church, together with such books on general science 
as are deemed proper for them to pursue ;—they are required to 
preach, read, and study. They are to be directed in their studies 
by the presiding elder, and are examined at the end of every year 
by the annual conference; and if at the end of four years they are 
deemed workmen, sufficient for the great calling of the gospel 
ministry, they are received, commissioned, and sent forth with the 
full powers of ambassadors of Christ. This, in many respects, 
has proved an admirable plan ;—and many under this plan have 
arisen to great usefulness and eminence in the church. It is a plan 
which has made our young men practically wise, and many have 
become learned and able ministers, especially those who have had 
the advantages of the old circuit plan. But within ten or twelve 
years past, in many parts of our work the circuit system has been 
abandoned, and multitudes of small stations have sprung up in their 
place. Whether this is a wise or unwise policy it does not become 
us now to inquire. But if we may be allowed the expression of an 
opinion, we would say that this policy is deteriorating the itine- 
rancy and the itinerant spirit; and is wonderfully detracting from 
the power, and glory, and success, of original Methodism. For 
ourselves we earnestly pray to be restored again to the ancient 
plan. The multiplication of small stations has multiplied the de- 
mand for preachers, and it has been found necessary to place young 
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and inexperienced men in charge of churches, with all the burden 
of government, and preaching, and study, prescribed by the confer- 
ence. The consequence has been that the churches in many places 
have not prospered. Some of the young men have become dis- 
couraged and turned away from the work; others have sunk under 
this burden of responsibility into an early grave; while a large 
majority have gone on, and notwithstanding the many disadvan- 
tages they have labored under, have done, and are now doing, well 
in the ministry. It has been found, too, that many of those who 
graduate to the ministry under this plan, have no settled habits of 
study, and are exceedingly superficial in the branches they have 
gone over. In the mean time the educational spirit and a desire for 
literary improvement have increased greatly in the church. Other 
denominations have educated their candidates for the sacred office 
with the greatest care and thoroughness. And it has been thought 
by many, unless we take greater care in the training of our candi- 
dates for the ministry, that in a few years we shall lose in a great 
degree our hold upon the public mind, and also our influence over 
the educated portions of our own people. The welfare of souls 
whom God in his providence has committed to our care, should 
lead us to ponder this matter well. Permit us to ask why it is that 
Methodism has not that influence with the educated and wealthier 
classes of the community, that it has with the poor and the unedu- 
cated? Is not our mission to the whole world, and to all for whom 
Christ died? Ought we not to preach the gospel to every creature, 
to the rich as well as to the poor, to the wise as well as to the un- 
wise? We glory in the fact that God has made us instrumental, 
above others of his servants, in carrying the gospel to the poor. 
But while we have been so successful here, ought we not to have 
been, and should we not be, equally successful with the opposite 
classes of society? If there has been a fault in this matter among 
us, ought we not manfully to acknowledge it, and set about its cor- 
rection? We believe the Methodist ministry need not be inferior 
to any other on earth. In zeal and labors we are second to none. 
In natural talent and experience we are not behind. But in solid 
ministerial character, and in extended and varied learning, we have 
to acknowledge our lamentable deficiencies. But a brighter day is 
dawning. Our young men are anxious to avail themselves of every 
advantage within their reach for improvement, especially in Bibli- 
cal and theological knowledge. Our elderly ministers, especially 
the more intelligent among them, are approving this desire, and 
rejoicing that while they in the early stages of their ministry were 
without advantages, their children and successors are beginning to 
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enjoy them. We hail this spirit as an omen of good to the minis- 
try, and, by consequence, an omen of good to the church. 

But while there has been a general agreement in regard to the 
importance of the cultivation of sacred learning among us, and the 
intellectual elevation of our ministry, there has been much diver- 
sity of opinion in regard to the best manner in which these ends 
may be attained. By some it has been maintained that when a 
young man stands forth as a candidate for the sacred office, as one 
who believes himself moved by the Holy Ghost to take upon him 
the ministerial work, that he should at once go into the work of 
preaching the gospel without any special previous training for it. 
That whatever knowledge it is needful to gain in order to preach 
the gospel and do the work of the ministry, can better be gained in 
the actual performance of ministerial duties; and that any young 
man of proper industry and perseverance will overcome all the 
difficulties in his way, and make himself a useful servant of the 
church, and a workman that need not be ashamed. This plan has 
its advantages, especially of making men practically acquainted, 
and at an early period, with the duties to which they expect to de- 
vote their lives. But its disadvantages must be allowed to be ex- 
ceedingly embarrassing, and in many cases destructive to ministe- 
rial character and usefulness. A young man without even a know- 
ledge of the grammar of his native tongue, and ignorant of the 
sciences which are taught to some extent in all the common schools 
of the land, ignorant, withal, of the Bible, the very book he is called 
upon to expound and enforce, and ignorant also of theology as a 
science, having only a few common-place ideas of the great 
system of Christian doctrine, must necessarily feel himself em- 
barrassed, and often distressed, in the performance of the duties 
of his office. Not a company does he go into, but he finds men 
whose intellectual attainments are superior to his own. Nota 
congregation does he stand before, in which he is not sensible there 
are some who are able to teach him in the doctrines and duties of 
our holy religion. ‘To require of such a one to construct a ser- 
mon—such as a sermon should be—is like requiring a man to con- 
struct a house who has not yet learned the first principles of the 
art of building. 

Feeling this difficulty, a large proportion of our young men in 
the northern sections of the church have gone to our conference 
seminaries, and there, by a residence of a year or more, have better 
prepared themselves for the sacred work. 

But it has been objected by some that this is going to school to 
learn to preach! That preachers are not made by going to school, 
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but by the Holy Ghost! and that a man who is called to preach 
the gospel has no need of doing this. But where is the Bible 
ground for such objections as the above?» Where is the rational 
ground? Is it not expecting the end without the means, to suppose 
that the Holy Ghost will make a man a minister, without his 
putting forth any efforts to become such himself? 

We believe it is a well-established principle in the divine govern- 
ment that we are not to expect any valuable ends or objects without 
using means to attain them; and this principle is carried out in 
respect to the sacred office in all the history of the church, as truly 
as it is in regard to any other office, or to any other work. The 
lawyer must first become acquainted with the laws of the land, 
before he can expound them to his neighbors. The physician 
must first study the rules of the healing art, diseases and their 
remedies, before we will permit him to exercise his functions upon 
the sick of our families; and even the maker of a coat, or a shoe, 
must serve an apprenticeship of years before he is considered qual- 
ified to carry on the business of his art. Can it be possible that 
it is the will of God, that a man or set of men may take upon them- 
selves the sacred office, the most elevated and responsible of all 
offices among men, without any previous preparation? Is it reason- 
able that a man who is to become the teacher of the people, should 
himself be untaught? We say, the history of the church, and the 
history of the sacred office in every age, prove a different doctrine. 

In the original organization of the Jewish priesthood, the Levites 
were set apart by the authority of Jehovah to perform the functions 
of the sacred office. Their business was not only to offer sacri- 
fices and burn incense, but also to multiply copies of the law, and 
teach the people. That teaching the law was a part of the busi- 
ness of the Levitical priesthood, is evident from various passages 
of Scripture. Moses said of the sons of Levi, ‘‘ They shall teach 
Jacob thy judgments, and Israel thy law.” Deut. xxxiii, 10. Ata 
season of declension Jehoshaphat, a pious king, sent Levites and 
priests ‘throughout all the cities of Judah; and they taught in 
Judah, and had the book of the law with them, and they taught the 
people.” 2 Chron. xvii, 7-9. 

The priests and the Levites resided in forty-eight cities, which 
were located at different points throughout the land; six of which 
were cities of refuge. They resided in these communities by di- 
vine appointment, principally that they might have a better oppor- 
tunity for mutual instruction and consultation; and where the young 
men, who did not enter upon the regular duties of the priesthood 
until the age of thirty years, might be trained and instructed for 
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their sacred work.” Num. iv, 23, 30, 35, 39, 43, 47; 1 Chron. xxiii, 
3; Luke iii, 23. ‘From the very first platforming of the Church 
of Israel,” says Lightfoot, ‘the tribe of Levi was set apart for the 
public ministry, to attend upon the altar at Jerusalem, and to teach 
the people up and down the nation; and for the better fitting of 
them for teaching they had eight and forty cities allotted them. 
These cities were so many universities, where the ministerial tribe, 
distributed in companies, studied the law, became learned, and 
thence scattered through the whole nation, dispersed learning and 
the knowledge of the law in all the synagogues.”— Works, vol. v, 
p. 120. Besides the Levitical schools, there were in after times 
the schools of the prophets, in divers places both of Israel and Ju- 
dah. There was a school of this kind at Naioth, near Rama, the 
residence of Samuel,* over which he presided.t There was an- 
other at Bethel, and another at Jericho, in which Elijah, and after 
him Elisha, was president and teacher. 2 Kings ii, 3, 5, 7, 15. 
There was also another at Gilgal, where the sons of the prophets 
or disciples are represented as sitting before Elisha. 2 Kings iv, 38. 
And from this passage, also, we learn that they sat at a common 
table, and at that time the number of members of this school was a 
hundred men. 2 Kings iv, 43. We should be pleased to pursue the 
subject of the Jewish schools, both Levitical and prophetic, but 
our limits for the present forbid.{ Enough has been said to show 
that it was not an uncommon thing for candidates for the sacred 
office under the Jewish dispensation, to tarry awhile after their call 


* Samuel established the first school of the prophets.—See Dr. Clarke’s 
Com. on 1 Sam. xxv, at the end. 

{ 1 Sam. xix, 20, et seq. The word Naioth, Heb. ni"9 from M3 to dwell, 
means a dwelling, habitation, and is rendered by the Chaldee paraphrast 
mpd m2 house of learning. It was probably the house where the “ sons 
of the prophets” were gathered for the purpose of receiving the instructions 
of Samuel, and of engaging in the pursuits of sacred study. 


ft The college spoken of in 2 Kings xxii, 14, was properly a divinity 
school, where, as Mr. Benson says, ‘the sons of the prophets, and others 
who devoted themselves to the study of God’s word, used to meet and discourse 
of the things of God, and receive the instructions of their teachers. The 
nw 77 were a kind of divinity schools in which the law was expounded. 
Such were the schools of Hillel and Gamaliel; also those which were subse- 
quently established at Jabneh Tsipporis, Tiberias Magdala, Caesarea, and 
other places. Rabbi Jochannan, who compiled the Jerusalem Talmud, was 
president of one of these schools eighty years. On these subjects see Jahn’s 
Archeology, ed. 1, pp. 117, 436, 468: also Lightfoot’s Works, vol. iii, p. 397; 
v, p. 42; x, pp. 75, 174, &e. 
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from the business of the world, to enjoy the instruction needful 
before their entrance upon the full discharge of ministerial duties. 

Let us now briefly inquire, if this principle in regard to ministe- 
rial preparation did not also prevail under the gospel. If we mis- 
take not, it is even more fully and distinctly recognized under the 
gospel than under the law. John the Baptist, and our Lord Jesus 
Christ himself, tarried, and entered not upon the work of preaching 
the gospel until they were about thirty years of age, (Luke iii, 23,) 
conforming in this to the requirements of the Levitical law. Is not 
this example of our Saviour a suitable rebuke to those who will 
urge on young men, and press them into the work of the ministry, 
while both the mental and physical systems are yet immature and 
unformed; and often to the ruin of the young men, the injury of the 
church, and the disgrace of the cause of Christ? How much 
better it would be, it seems to us, were they to tarry awhile, 
until they become matured in mind and body, and suitably trained 
and instructed, as were Samuel and Elisha, for that most laborious 
and responsible office which a man is called to fill on earth! Will 
it be said that souls are perishing, while our young men are study- 
ing? Were not souls perishing during that long thirty years in 
which John was “in the wilderness,” and Christ unknown in his 
own city, Nazareth, and probably laboring at the carpenter’s trade? 
Were not the fields white unto the harvest then, and were not the 
laborers few? Were not the necessities of the world a hundred 
fold more urgent then, than they are at this moment? Where then 
is the propriety now of urging young men into the work, who are 
still immature and unskillful in the word and doctrine ? 

Our Saviour did not thus. He called the twelve disciples ; as 
disciples they remained for three full years before they became, 
and were sent forth, the apostles of Christianity. The example 
of our Saviour in selecting illiterate fishermen to be his apostles, 
has been often quoted by those who plead for an untutored and 
unlearned ministry. But, in the first place, all these apostles were 
acquainted with the original languages and idioms of the Holy 
Scriptures, which it requires years of study to understand, and lived 
amid the scenes, customs, and rites, of which we obtain a know- 
ledge with much pains and labor. Besides, for the period of three 
years they assuredly did listen to his instructions both in public 
and private; followed him in his sojournings from place to place, 
as scholars at that day attended their instructors; were cye-wit- 
nesses of his miracles, and of his majesty in the holy mount of 
transfiguration; and after his resurrection he visited them for forty 
days, and taught them out of the Hebrew Scriptures the things 
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concerning himself; and, finally, having finished his instructions, as 
‘“‘they beheld, he was taken up, and a cloud received him out of their 
sight.” If it was necessary for the apostles to spend three years 
with the great teacher himself to be properly qualified for the work, 
is it too much to ask of our young candidates for the ministry now, 
that they spend a moiety of this time with the best advantages they 
can command, before they present themselves as teachers of the 
people in the things of God ? 

Again, the apostles received the plenary inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost, and were endowed with miraculous gifts; and 
were freed from the necessity of study in a great measure on the 
promulgation of truth. Yet even the princes of the apostles, as 


Peter and Paul, were under the necessity, or at least found it the | 


better way, to read and study. Peter was a diligent student of the 
Scriptures, and especially of Paul’s Epistles, 2 Pet. iii, 15, 16; 
and Paul also was engaged with his books and parchments. If these 
great apostles found it necessary to study, what will become of 
those ministers of this day who neglect it entirely? Does it need a 
prophet to predict they will become barren and unfruitful ? 

In further answer to the objection, that the apostles were un- 
learned men, we would remark, that though this was probably the 
case when they were first chosen, yet afterward they did become 
truly learned in all that relates to the great work of the gospel. 
And also it appears, from the writings of several of them, that they 
were no mean proficients in the arts of composition, both in the 
Hebrew and Greek tongues. St. Matthew, in all probability, 
first wrote his Gospel in Hebrew or Syriac, and afterward trans- 
lated it intoGreek. St. John has given to the church three epistles 
besides his Gospel and Revelation; and no scholar will deny the 
simplicity and beauty, and even classical correctness, of these 
compositions, if we except the occasional phrases which wear a 
Hebraistic dress. Peter has left two finished and divinely wrought 
epistles, James one, and Jude another; and though some of them 
may have been unlearned and ignorant men in respect to Jewish 
questions and Rabbinic learning, yet in the science of salvation by 
Jesus Christ, in profound and spiritual knowledge of the prophetic 
Scriptures, who among the Jewish doctors was their equal? But 
in the case of the apostle Paul we have a distinguished example 
of sanctified learning, and of the honor which it pleases God to 
put upon it. He preached the gospel more widely in foreign lands, 
and wrote a larger portion of the inspired volume, than any of the 
twelve. He received his birth and early education in the learned 
city of Tarsus, famed through all the eastern world for its schools 
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in philosophy and the polite arts; and, according to Strabo, (lib. xiv,) 
as a place of education excelled even Athens and Alexandria. Here 
it is probable that Paul received his early instruction in Grecian 
learning. After this he went to Jerusalem, and was brought up at 
the feet of Gamaliel, the most celebrated of the Jewish doctors. 


_ The apostle himself bears testimony to his proficiency in study: 


I “profited in the Jews’ religion above many my equals in mine 
own nation, being more exceedingly zealous of the traditions 
of my fathers.” Gal. i, 14. 

Paul probably graduated at the Jewish schools, and, as Selden 
supposes, was formally set apart by ordination as a teacher of the 
Jewish religion. He was-a tent-maker, it is true; but every Jew 
must have some trade. The old Jewish proverb was: ‘‘ He who 
does not teach his son a trade, teaches him to steal.” Paul, after 
his conversion, first preached the gospel at Damascus, and then 
remained in Arabia for two years; during which time it is highly 
probable he not only preached the gospel, but in this secluded 
region gave himself up to the study of the prophets, that he might 
be better prepared for the great work of the gospel, both among 
the Jews and the Gentiles. Let it not be said that there was no 
need of study in the case of the apostle, as he was under inspira- 
tion, for there is no evidence that the apostle Paul, or even any of 
the other apostles, were constantly under the influence of plenary 
inspiration; and, further, this would have superseded the use of 
their natural powers altogether, which was certainly unnecessary 
in all the ordinary concerns of the apostle’s work ; and it is certain 
God does not work miracles unless there be an adequate oc- 
casion. 

In further support of the proposition, that it is both Scriptural and 
reasonable that candidates for the sacred office should give them- 
selves to study in preparation for it, we would advert to the cases 
of Timothy, Titus, and others, who were under the personal in- 
structions of the great apostle for this object. In the opinion of 
Mosheim, that great church historian, the apostle Paul taught 
Timothy, and Titus, and others, together, as candidates for the 
ministry are now often taught in our seminaries and colleges. He 
finds proof of this in these words, in 2 Tim. ii, 2: “‘ The things 
thou hast heard of me among many witnesses, the same commit 
thou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach others also.” Be- 
sides other references which might be given, says Mosheim, it 
appears from Ireneus, (Advers. Hereses, lib. ii, cap. 22, p. 148, 
ed. Massuet,) that St. John employed himself at Ephesus, where 
he spent the latter part of his life, in qualifying young candidates 
Vox. VITI.—24 
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for the sacred ministry. And the same author, as quoted by 
Eusebius, (Hist. Eccles., lib. v, cap. 20, p. 188,) represents 
Polycarp, the celebrated bishop of Smyrna, as having labored in 
the same way. That the example of these illustrious characters 
was followed by the bishops in general, will scarcely admit of a 
doubt. ‘To this origin, in our opinion, are to be referred those 
seminaries termed ‘‘ Episcopal schools,”* which we find attached 
to the principal churches, and in which youth designated for the 
ministry went through a preparatory course of instruction and 
discipline under the bishop himself, or presbyter of his appoint- 
ment.”+t Whether the above view of Mosheim on 2 Tim. ui, 2, is 
certainly the true one, we will not pretend to say; but other pas- 
sages found in other parts of the epistle certainly confirm it: 
“Hold fast,” says Paul, “the form of sound words, which thou 
hast heard of me.” 2 Tim. i,13. “ But thou hast fully known my 
doctrine,” or teaching. 2 ‘Tim. iii, 10. ‘‘ Continue in the things 
thou hast learned and hast been assured of, knowing of whom thou 
hast learned them.” 2 Tim. iii, 14. 

Much other evidence might be adduced from the Scriptures, 
which, to our mind, is fully conclusive that it was ordinarily the 
custom to admit only such men to the sacred office as had been 
duly trained therefor. It matters not whether they were trained 
alone or in company, in the fields or in the city, out of schools or 
in schools, the principle of preparation and training, in sacred 
study, on which we would now insist, is the same. It is still 
more clearly evident that this was the case in the early Christian 
church, and continued so to be for many ages. Thus we find 
Jerome (de Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis) saying of Polycarp, that he 
was “a disciple of John ;” that Papias was “‘ an auditor” of John; 
that Quadratus was “a disciple of the apostles:” and that he 
means by these expressions that they were students under the 
apostles, is plain from the fact that he uses precisely these terms 
when speaking of the relation borne by others to their known and 
regular instructors. Thus he tells us that Clemens Alexandrinus 
was “an auditor of Pantznus,” and succeeded him as head of the 
ecclesiastical school at Alexandria; that Origen was a disciple 
of Clement; that Tryphon was an auditor of Origen, Dionysius, 


* See Enfield’s Hist. of Philosophy, book vi, chap. ii; Mosheim’s Eccl. 
Hist. by Murdock, vol. i, p. 100; Hallam’s View of Europe in the Middle 
Ages, chap. ix, p. 1; Prof. Emerson on the Catechetical School at Alex- 
andria ; Bib. Repos., vol. i. 

+ Mosheim ; Commentaries on the Affairs of the Christians before the Time 
of Constantine, vol. i, p. 223, note, Vidal’s Translation. 
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“a very distinguished auditor of Origen;” that Firmeanus and 
Lactantius were ‘‘ disciples of Arnobius ;” and that Irenzeus was 
‘a disciple of Polycarp:” and Ireneus is represented by Euse- 
bius as speaking of his studies, and of the blessed Polycarp his 
instructor.* 

In the early Christian church even schools of theology were 
founded, as we have already noticed. The most famous among 
these was that at Alexandria, founded, as it would seem, from the 
words of Jerome by St. Mark himself. To this school multitudes 
flocked to hear the lectures of those celebrated teachers, Pantznus, 
Clement, and Origen; and for three hundred years it continued to 
send forth the beautiful streams of learning and religion over the 
wide face of the church. Our limits will not permit us to go into 
a full account of this celebrated school. For further information 
we would refer the reader to the article of Professor Emerson in 
the Biblical Repository for 1834. A number of other schools of 
the same character became celebrated, as the schools at Cesarea, 
at Antioch, and at Nicomedia, and others. 

Thus stood the case in regard to the education and training of 
candidates for the ministry, both in the apostolical and the primi- 
tive churches. We now pass to notice, briefly, the state of things 
as it regards candidates for the ministry in the Wesleyan and in 
the Methodist Episcopal Churches. 

Our remarks upon this point, on account of the small space left 
us, must be brief. ‘That great and good man, Mr. John Wesley, 
early turned his mind to this subject of the preparation of his 
preachers for the sacred office. Rev. Mr. Grindrod says,—“ At 
the first conference of the people called Methodists, held in Lon- 
don, in 1744, the establishment of an institution similar to that 
which now exists, was a subject of conversation. ‘The question 
was then asked, ‘ Can we have a seminary for laborers? And the 
answer is, ‘If God spare us till another conference.’ The next 
year the subject was resumed: ‘Can we have a seminary for 
laborers yet?” Answer, ‘ Not till God gives us a proper tutor.’ ”¢ 

So important did Mr. Wesley consider the improvement of his 
preachers in learning to be, that he contemplated the establish- 
ment of a seminary for this sole purpose. Mr. Watson, in his 
Life of Wesley, p. 173, says, that ‘the reason why it was not 
afterward carried into effect, appears to have been, the rapid 
spread of the work, and the consequent demand for additional 


* For the above facts and quotations we are indebted to a discourse on 
Theological Education, by Dr. Howe of South Carolina. 
+ Grindrod’s Compound of Laws and Regulations of Methodism. London. 
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preachers.” He declares, however, that meanwhile “ Mr. Wes- 
ley looked to Kingswood school as subsidiary” to this design. 

As Providence did not seem at that time to favor the design of 
Mr. Wesley in establishing a school of the prophets, he adopted 
what he considered the next best plan for the improvement of his 
preachers, that was, the recommendation, perhaps we ought to say 
the injunction, of a course of study upon the preachers. In Mr. 
Wesley’s larger Minutes, in answer to question 29, he says,— 
‘Read in order, with much prayer, first the ‘ Christian Library,’ 
(containing fifty volumes,) and the other books which we have 
published, in prose and verse, and then those which we recom- 
mended in our rules of Kingswood school.” This course of study 
and reading is full three times as great as the conference course of 
study among us. The classical course of reading itself was much 
more extensive than that of most of our colleges and universities in 
this country. Let it not be said, then, that Mr. Wesley designed 
to encourage or train up an unlettered ministry. 

The same spirit has animated the most eminent of the Wesleyan 
ministers, the coadjutors and successors of Mr. Wesley. They 
have ever aimed for a high standard of ministerial talent and minis- 
terial attainment; and, by consequence, we now see in the Wes- 
leyan ministry a body of men second to no other on the face of the 
earth in learning, in talent, and in labors for the extension of 
Christ’s kingdom, and for the good of mankind. Mr. Fletcher, 
the celebrated author of the Checks, was for some time president 
of the prophet school at Trevecca; and Mr. Benson was engaged 
at the same time, and in the same school, as tutor. Dr. Adam 
Clarke exclaimed, near forty years since, ‘‘ We want some kind 
of seminary for educating such workmen as need not be ashamed. 
The time has come, and now is, when illiterate piety can do no 
more for the interest and permanency of the work of God than 
lettered irreligion did formerly. Speak, O speak, speedily to all 
our friends!” It would delight us to quote much more of the same 
nature from these and other great lights of the Wesleyan body, 
such as Watson, and Bunting, and Hannah, and Jackson, in sup- 
port of the principle of literary preparation for the ministerial 
work ; but we must be content with a single passage from Mr. 
Jackson’s eloquent Centenary Sermon :—“ Sanctified learning has 
been of the greatest advantage to the church in the elucidation of 
Scripture and the silencing of gainsayers. It is the science falsely 
so called, which places itself in opposition to the revelation of God, 
that the sacred writers so earnestly rebuke and deprecate. The 
most devout and useful men that have ever served the Lord Jesus 
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Christ in our community, have been men of sound and varied 
scholarship.” Acting upon these principles, the Methodists of 
England have at length realized the idea of Mr. Wesley in the 
establishment of two large and flourishing Theological Institutions, 
one in the south, and the other in the north of England. They are 
now in the full tide of successful operation; and scores of young 
men are now in fields of vastly more extended usefulness, espe- 
cially those that are in the missionary work, for having enjoyed 
the advantages of these institutions. 

We would, before we leave this topic, ask a brief attention to it 
as it appears in the history of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Immediately after the organization of the church in 1784, the 
bishops and preachers engaged in the project of building Cokes- 
bury College with much zeal and success.» One of the objects of 
the institution, as given in the printed plan, was stated in the 
following words :—‘“ The institution is also intended for the benefit 
of our young men who are called to preach, that they may receive 
a measure of that improvement, which is highly expedient as a 
preparative for public service.”* But Cokesbury College was 
strangely unfortunate. ‘T'wice were its noble structures burned to 
ashes. The preachers and people, and even Bishop Asbury, be- 
came discouraged ; and the only plan for the literary improvement 
of the ministry was the “‘ course of study” recommended by Mr. 
Wesley in the larger Minutes, already referred to. In 1816 the 
General Conference made it the duty of the bishops “to point out 
a course of reading and study proper to be pursued by candidates 
for the ministry ;” and it was made the duty of the presiding elders 
to superintend the matter, and to direct such candidates to their 
studies. This rule remains in the Discipline essentially the same 
till the present day. 

From the above, then, it will be seen that our church has not 
been forgetful of the improvement of its ministry. It is a point 
which has been kept steadily in view, though it must be acknow- 
ledged not with that success we could have desired. In the mean 
time great improvements in general education have been going on 
among us. Seminaries, colleges, and even universities, have been 
established, and a new spirit has been awakened in behalf of the 
rising ministry of the church. Many, especially among our young 
men, who have felt and believed themselves called of God to the 
work of the ministry, but who have seen themselves unqualified 
for it, have sighed in secret for some better means for the attain- 
ment of Biblical and theological knowledge, especially the former. 
* See Emory’s History of the Discipline, p. 151. 
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They have resorted to our seminaries and colleges ; but there their 
wants have been only partially supplied. The community around 
us, the age in which we live, and, in fine, the necessities of the 
church, demand at our hands more adequate provision for Biblical 
instruction. It must be provided somewhere, either in connec- 
tion with our colleges, in our conference seminaries, or in separate 
Biblical schools. We absolutely must do it, or in a measure be- 
tray the cause which God has committed to our hands. 

The little work, an analysis of which we have given in the for- 
mer part of this article, is the result of an awakened interest on the 
part of its excellent and able author to the claims of this great sub- 
ject. He does not advocate any specific mode of theological edu- 
cation; nor would we be understood as having done this in the 
preceding remarks. What we assert is, that preparation for the 
great work of the ministry is necessary. How this preparation is 
to be attained, is a matter of small consequence compared with the 
preparation itself. It does not matter, we repeat, whether this 
result be attained in the circuit, in the seminary, or in the college, 
only so it be well attained. 

This little book will be an essential aid to all students and can- 
didates for the sacred office. The invaluable instructions of 
Burder, Claude, Osterwald, Fenelon, Blair, Watts, Mason, and 
Porter, and many other great lights of the church, are here con- 
verged to a focus; and all who will, may from this excellent work 
receive incitement and direction in the heavenly labor of saving 
souls. 

We have not quoted individual passages to show its excellences. 
This would have been like showing bricks for a sample of a house. 
One must read the work in order to have an appreciation of its 
excellences. Mr. Clark, as a writer, combines beauty with strength. 
Drapery and ornament occasionally appear in his style, and often to 
excellent purpose, but never to profusion. It is rather diffuse than 
concise ; always sufficiently so to be perspicuous, but never is it 
prolix. These are the right kind of qualities for didactic writing ; 
and we earnestly hope that the author of this very useful work will 
not stop here. Let him continue to use his talent for the glory of 
God and the good of mankind. 

Before we close this article we would make a few additional 
remarks in regard to the ‘‘topical course of theological study” 
with which the volume closes. This “course of study” has 
greatly enhanced the value of the work, and will of itself be 
deemed by some worth more than many times the price of the 
book. Not asermon should be preached unless some important 
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Christian doctrine be handled therein. But it is important to know 
how other and abler minds have thought upon these points before 
us. This course of study will at once refer the young minister, 
when he may wish to discourse on any particular theological point, 
to the most able discussions on that point in the language. Fur- 
ther than this, works on general science and literature, which 
would be useful to the preacher, have been briefly referred to. 
This part of the. work has been done with great judgment 
and ability. It could hardly be expected that, in a concise course 
of study, all of the best works could be mentioned; and some may 
think, as their favorite authors have been omitted, it is very 
defective. We, for ourselves, should have been glad to see 
some of the most important works referred to, which might have 
aided the young minister in the study of the original Scriptures. But 
if this be thought desirable, it can easily be done in a subsequent 
edition. We were glad to find, in what the author calls a “‘ digres- 
sion,” the diligent study of the Greek and Hebrew languages recom- 
mended, for the better understanding of the Holy Scriptures. No 
man is independent as an expounder of God’s word until he makes 
this most valuable of acquisitions. It is true that the acquisition of 
these languages is difficult, but not so difficult but that even ordinary 
diligence and perseverance will succeed. It is a strange and im- 
pious neglect in our seminaries and colleges that the Hebrew and 
Greek Scriptures are not diligently taught, as well as the fables of 
Greece and Rome. But the future is full of hope. We will not 
cease to labor and pray that more correct views in regard to sacred 
learning may pervade our widely extended communion. ‘Too much 
learning, when sanctified, we cannot have. There is always much 
danger that we shall have too little. What greater curse can there 
be to a church than “ignorant priests who cannot teach, and will 
not learn?” Rightly did the prophet denounce them. O let us 
arise as one man, watch, pray, labor, and study more, and save 
our heritage from reproach! 
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Art. III.—1. An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations. By Avam Smitu, LL. D., and F.R.S., of 
London and Edinburgh; one of the Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Customs in Scotland, and formerly Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. In two 
volumes. Dublin. mpccixxxv. 

2. A Treatise on Political Economy ; or the Production, Distri- 
bution, and Consumption, of Wealth. By Jean-Baptiste Say. 
Translated from the fourth edition of the French, by C. R. 
Prinsep, M.A. With Notes by the Translator. In two vols. 
Boston: Wells & Lilley. 1821. 


3. On the Principles of Political Economy and Taxation. By 
Daviy Ricarpo, Esq. Second edition. London: John Mur- 
ray. 1819. 

4. The Principles of Political Economy: with a Sketch of the 
Rise and Progress of the Science. By J. R. M’Cuttocn, Esq. 
Edinburgh: 1825. 

5. Elements of Political Economy. By Samvent P. Newman, 
Lecturer on Political Economy in Bowdoin College. New- 
York: H. Griffin and Co. 1835. 


Despite the efforts and wishes of the party of immobility, 
sciences true and useful are evidently on the increase. Not only 
are old ones improving, but new ones are multiplying; subjects 
which, a few centuries ago, lodged reluctantly, if at all, in the bold- 
est imagination, have since sprung into theory, acquired for them- 
selves a “local habitation and a name,” and exult in formule and 
principles, an ignorance of which is properly set down to a 
scholar’s discredit. How vast is the debt of gratitude which we 
owe to the patient student—to the persevering philosopher! We 
are no friends to novelty for its own sake; we are inclined, from 
education and experience, to receive original statements at a dis- 
count, sometimes higher and sometimes lower, according to cir- 
cumstances. ‘ Lo here! and lo there!” present us no attractions. 
Quidquid accepts diligenter expende—“ Take nothing for granted 
unless it be self-evident, and admit only what is fairly proved”—is 
our motto. At the same time, this does not discourage investiga- 
tion, but in vigorous and healthy minds promotes it rather. Ex- 
plore deeply the mine of thought, pursue the promptings of a 
well-regulated curiosity to their utmost limit; but for any sake, 
preserve us from pseudo-philosophy, or at least excuse us from 
receiving it. We wish to be so far conservatives, as to retain what 
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in the past is excellent and approved, and to adopt with caution 
such conclusions as are only in a transition state. These prin- 
ciples we believe are deducible from the general practice of the 
world; and to them all inquiries have been more or less subject. 
Judge, then, if the faithful and indefatigable inquirer after truth is 
not a benefactor to his race, and a hero withal; and so much the 
more commends himself to our admiration, in proportion as he has 
won his victory in defiance of all opposition, prejudiced or honest. 
Good men and true may have smiled at Franklin with his kite and 
string, and hoped the approaching shower would restore him to his 
reason: at this time engineers are elevating wires through our vil- 
lage, which will convey intelligence five hundred miles in less time 
than the reader has consumed in wading through this paragraph. 
Truth is mighty, and must prevail ; but, O, let us cherish the noble 
and daring hearts which have not abandoned her in the hour of 
fearfulness and unbelief! Blessed be their memories for ever! 

Progress is the order of the world. That is a cheerless and 
cowardly thought which reckons history as the product of human 
activity only. Human instrumentality constitutes but a single 
factor, and the least efficient one. God reigns at the head of 
affairs ; supreme Intelligence is over all—we are not left to our- 
selves. Hence, though awful periods have come, (and may yet 
come,) when antagonist forces seemed to induce a stationary and 
almost regressive state, still, in spite of turns and windings, the 
main stream moves ever along. ‘‘ All is conducted,” says a recent 
writer, “by a higher spirit, which urges forward the wheel of 
history, turns even the passions and errors of men to its own 
service, and, through all events, bears the world continually on 
toward the glorious end established for it in the counsels of God.” 

One of the subjects which modern history has seen classed with 
the sciences, is political economy; and the works enumerated at 
the head of this article comprise but a very small fraction of what 
has been written upon it. 

In what we may have to say, we propose to present a brief out- 
line of the general subject, the measure of value, the causes of the 
delay in completing the science, and some remarks upon its pre- 
sent state of advancement. 

Mr. M’Culloch defines political economy to be 


“the science of the laws which regulate the production, distribution, 
and consumption, of those articles, or products, which have exchange- 
able value, or are either necessary, useful, or agreeable, to man.” 
VaLuEe.—*“ The word value has been frequently employed to ex- 
pross, not only the exchangeable worth of a commodity, or its 
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capacity of being exchanged for other commodities, but also its 
utility or capacity of satisfying our wants, or of contributing to our 
comforts and enjoyments. But it is obvious that the utility of commo- 
dities—the capacity of bread, for example, to appease hunger, or of 
water to quench thirst—is a totally different and distinct quality from 
their capacity of being exchanged for other commodities. Dr. Smith 
perceived this difference, and showed the importance of carefully 
distinguishing between the utility, or ‘value in use,’ as he ex- 
pressed it, of commodities and their value in exchange. But he did 
not always keep this distinction in view; and it has very often been 
lost sight of by subsequent writers. There can be no doubt, indeed, 
that the confounding together of these opposite qualities has been one 
of the principal causes of the confusion and obscurity in which many 
branches of the science, not in themselves difficult, are still involved. 
When we say, for instance, that water is highly valuable, we unques- 
tionably attach a very different meaning to the phrase from what we 
attach to it when we say that gold is valuable. Water is indispensable 
to existence, and has, therefore, a high degree of utility or ‘ value in 
use ;’ but as it can generally be obtained in large quantities without 
much labor or exertion, it has in most places but a very low value in 
exchange. Gold, on the other hand, is of comparatively little utility ; 
but from its existing only in limited quantities, and from a great deal 
of labor being necessary to procure a small supply of it, it has a com- 
paratively high exchangeable value, and may be exchanged or bartered 
for a proportionably large quantity of other commodities. To con- 
found these different sorts of value, would evidently lead to the most 
erroneous conclusions ; and, hence, to avoid all chance of mistaking 
the sense of so important a word as value, I shall never use it except 
to signify exchangeable worth, of value in exchange ; and shall always 
use the word utility to express the power or capacity of an article to 
satisfy our wants or gratify our desires.”—Principles, part i. 


We deem no apology necessary for the length of this extract. 
The importance of obtaining at the outset a clear and specific 
meaning of a term so capable of ambiguous application as the 
word value, is obvious at once; and it is creditable to Mr. M’Cul- 
loch that the promise to use it in the sense just ascertained, was 
faithfully adhered to throughout his work. We expect to meet 
this troublesome word again when we come to notice the ‘“ mea- 
sure of value.” 


PropucTion.—* Production is the adapting of material objects to 
the wants of man.”—-Newman’s Elements, p. 20. 


This definition is shorter than those usually given, and covers 
the whole ground. Production contemplates no creation from 
nothing. It is only adapting to useful purposes what is already at 
hand, and consists, from first to last, in nothing more nor less than 
a series of transmutations—changes of place and form. The doc- 
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trine, that since creation no addition has been made to the amount 
of matter, is one to which political economy heartily subscribes. 
But over matter already in existence, and so constituted as to 
admit of a great variety of forms, production exercises an almost 
unlimited control ; and it is only by changing the forms of objects 
that labor is enabled to increase their value. 


“To create objects which have any kind of utility is to create 
wealth ; for the utility of things is the ground-work of their value, and 
their value constitutes wealth. Odjects, however, cannot be created 
by human means; nor is the mass of matter of which the globe con- 
sists capable of increase or diminution. All that man can do is to re- 
produce existing materials under another form, which may give them a 
value they did not before possess, or merely enlarge one they may have 
before presented. So that there is, in fact, not a creation of matter, 
but of utility, [value ;] and this I call production of wealth.”—Say’s 
Treatise, book 1, chap. 1. 


From this explanation of the term production, it will be seen 
that it constitutes one of the main topics of the science. It will 
be interesting, therefore, to notice more in detail some of the 
arrangements by which, in the ordinary course of affairs, ‘‘ mate- 
rial objects” are “‘ adapted to the wants of man.” It is now gene- 
rally agreed that labor is the true source of wealth; and in arriving 
at a knowledge of the means by which industry, intelligibly di- 
rected, accomplishes its great objects, it is customary for writers 
on political economy to select their illustrations from what they 
suppose to be the regular progress of communities. Against such 
a course no one can entertain a reasonable objection, provided a 
strict regard is had to facts. Society in its rude state possesses 
no property; is destitute of mechanical contrivances; makes no 
effort toward accumulation. On the contrary, as it emerges from 
barbarism, it gradually approaches toward an acquisition of these 
advantages, and just as it comes under the influence of civilization 
and refinement, in the same proportion do the circumstances which 
are favorable to production come into full operation. 


“If we observe the progress, and trace the history, of the human 
race in different countries and states of society, we shall find that their 
comfort and happiness have always been very nearly proportional to 
the power which they have possessed of rendering their labor effective 
in appropriating the raw products of nature, and adapting them to their 
use. The savage, whose labor is confined to the gathering of wild 
fruits, or to the picking up of shell-fish on the seacoast, is placed at 
the very bottom of the scale of civilization, and is, in point of comfort, 
decidedly inferior to many of the lower animals. ‘The first step in the 
progress of society is made when man learns to hunt wild animals, to 
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feed himself with their flesh, and to clothe himself with their skins. 
But labor, when confined to the chase, is extremely barren and pre- 
carious. ‘Tribes of hunters, like beasts of prey, whom they are justly 
said to resemble closely in their habits and mode of subsistence, are 
but thinly scattered over the surface of the countries which they oc- 
cupy ; and notwithstanding the fewness of their numbers, any unusual 
deficiency in the supply of game never fails to reduce them to the ex- 
tremity of want. The second step in the progress of society is made 
when the tribes of hunters and fishers learn to apply their labor, like 
the ancient Scythians and modern Tartars, to the domestication of wild 
animals and the rearing of flocks. The subsistence of herdsmen and 
shepherds is much less precarious than that of hunters; but they are 
almost entirely destitute of all those comforts and elegancies which 
give to life its chief value. The third step, and the most decisive, in 
the progress of civilization—in the great art of procuring the neces- 
saries and conveniences of life—is made when the wandering tribes 
of hunters and shepherds renounce their migratory habits, and become 
agriculturists and manufacturers. It is then, properly speaking, that 
man, shaking off that indolence which is natural to him, begins fully 
to avail himself of his productive powers. He then becomes labo- 
rious, and, by a necessary consequence, his wants are then for the first 
time fully supplied, and he acquires an extensive command over the 
articles necessary for his comfort, as well as his subsistence.”—M’Cul- 
loch’s Principles, pp. 66, 67. 


To the same point, the celebrated author of the Essay concern- 
ing the Human Understanding argues, with his usual power. 
After showing that two acres of land, the one highly cultivated, 
the other unblessed with the efforts of husbandry, may possess the 
same natural, intrinsic utility; but that, under these different cir- 
cumstances, the one benefits society to the value of £5 annually, 
while the other may not produce the worth of a penny, he says,— 

“*Tis labor, then, which puts the greatest part of value upon 
land, without which it would be worth scarcely anything. ’Tis to 
that we owe the greatest part of its useful products; for all that 
the strawbran bread of that acre of wheat is more worth than the 
product of an acre of good land which lies waste, is all the effect 
of labor. For ’tis not merely the ploughman’s pains, the reaper’s and 
thresher’s toil, and the baker’s sweat, which are to be counted into the 
bread we eat—the labor of those who broke the oxen; who digged 
and wrought the iron and stones; who fitted and framed the timber 
about the plough, mill, oven, or any other utensils, which are a 
vast number ; requisite to this corn, from its being seed to be sown 
to its being made bread; must all be charged to the account of 
labor, and received as an effect of that. Nature and art furnish 
only the almost worthless materials in themselves.”——Locke’s Ess. 
on Civ. Gov., book ii. 
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Industry being thus the acknowledged source of wealth, the 
next inquiry is, How can its highest productiveness be most ad- 
vantageously promoted? Labor in itself may yield no profit, and 
thus become worthless, unless conducted on principles founded on 
just experience and observation. There are three great “ arrange- 
ments” upon which political economists have agreed as mainly 
contributory, nay, essential, to the productiveness of labor. They 
are,— 

1. The right of property. 

2. The division of labor. 

3. Barter or exchange. _ 

With regard to the first of these arrangements, it needs only to be 
stated in order to be admitted. A community of goods, however 
ardently it may be sought and hoped for by those reformers who 
promise “the glorious restoration of injured humanity to its longs 
lost, but, nevertheless, eternal and inalienable, rights,” has hitherto 
proved impracticable; and it is dubious whether modern experi- 
menters upon their favorite “subject,” man, will succeed, at an 
early period at least, in prevailing with society to break up its pre- 
sent relations. As long as cupidity, or the desire of accumulating 
wealth, remains inherent in the race, there must, and will be, dis- 
tinctions in property: some will acquire more than others; and 
those governments which provide for its security to him who, by 
his honesty and industry, enlarges his possessions, evince not only 
a profound acquaintance with human nature, but also with those 
measures which contribute most effectually to national prosperity. 

The division of labor is introduced at a late period in a people’s 
civilization. It is not at once that men discover its advantage. 
Every one wishes to produce by his own agency and contrivance 
whatever is necessary to supply his wants; and until he discovers 
that, by pursuing a multiplicity of employments, he is not likely to 
succeed well in any, he will be unwilling to abandon them, and 
thus compromise what he delusively counts his natural independ- 
ence. He fails all the while to discover that the members of a 
community are placed in peculiar relations; and that the different 
parts of the social machinery are so adjusted as to work well only 
when their operations are carried on with mutual reference to each 
other. On the advantages of this arrangement, no writer has ex- 
pressed himself with more clearness and facility than Dr. Adam 
Smith :— 


“To take an example from a very trifling manufacturer; but one in 
which the division of labor has been very often taken notice of :—A 
workman not educated to this business, [the manufacture of pins,] nor 
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acquainted with the use of the machinery employed in it, could scarce, 
perhaps, with the utmost industry, make one pin a day, and cer- 
tainly could not make twenty. But in the way in which the business 
is now carried on, not only the whole work is a peculiar trade, but it 
is divided into a number of branches, of which the greater part are 
likewise peculiar trades. One man draws out the wire, another 
straightens it, a third cuts it, a fourth points it, a fifth grinds it at the 
top for receiving the head. ‘To make the head requires two or three 
distinct operations ; to put it on is one peculiar business ; it is even a 
trade by itself to put them into the paper: and the important business 
of making a pin is, in this manner, divided into about eighteen distinct 
operations, which, in some manufactories, are all performed by distinct 
hands, though in others the same man will sometimes perform two or 
three of them. I have seen a small manufactory of this kind, where 
ten men only were employed, and where some of them, consequently, 
performed two or three distinct operations. But, though they were 
poor, and, therefore, but indifferently accommodated with the neces- 
sary machinery, they could, when they exerted themselves, make 
among them about twelve pounds of pins aday. There are ina pound 
upward of four thousand pins of a middling size. Those ten persons, 
therefore, could make among them upward of forty-eight thousand pins 
a day. Each person, therefore, making a tenth part of forty-eight 
thousand pins might be considered as making four thousand eight hun- 
dred pins ina day. But if they had all wrought separately and inde- 
pendently, and without any of them having been educated to this par- 
ticular business, they certainly could not each of them have made 
twenty, perhaps not one pin in a day: that is, certainly, not the two 
hundred and fortieth, perhaps not the four thousand and eight hun- 
dredth part of what they are at present capable of performing in conse- 
quence of a proper division and combination of their different opera- 
tions.” — Wealth of Nations, vol. i. 


This statement of the great advantage of the division of labor 
proceeds upon the supposition that the machinery and materials 
are all furnished spontaneously, or without previous exertion, to the 
workmen. It leaves out of sight the toilsome and complicated 
process of extracting from native ore the metal of which these pins 
are to be made, as well as the number of persons and variety of 
trades employed in the construction of the apparatus for making 
them; and the observations of Locke on the different agencies 
brought into requisition in procuring a loaf of bread are equally 
applicable to the subject in hand :— 

“*Twould be a strange catalogue of things that industry pro- 
vided and made use of about every lcaf of bread, before it came to 
our use, if we could trace them. Iron, wood, leather, bark, timber, 
stone, coals, lime, brick, cloth, dying drugs, pitch, tar, masts, ropes, 
and all the materials made use of by any, or in the ship that 
brought away the commodities made use of by any of the work- 
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men to any part of the work ; all which it would be almost impos- 
sible, at least too long, to reckon up.”——On Civ. Gov., book ii. 

Dr. Smith did not fail to perceive the reasons why a judicious 
division of labor assists so greatly in the productiveness of industry. 
He thus sums them up:— 

“ First. The increase of dexterity in every particular workman ; 
secondly, the saving of time which is commonly lost in passing from 
one species of work to another ; and, lastly, to the invention of a great 


number of machines which facilitate and abridge labor, and enable one 
man to do the work of another.”—- Wealth of Nations. 


In the arrangement of barter or exchange, we see one of the 
most effective methods of accumulating wealth; and a mere glance 
at the contents of a well-filled store-room will suffice to show how 
extensively it is adopted. ‘The word is usually understood as re- 
ferring not only to those exchanges of products which take place 
between members of the same community, but to those also which 
occur between distant portions of the same country, or between 
different countries. In this sense it embraces commerce. And 
there is one remark which will apply to this arrangement in com- 
mon with the last, namely, it is the result of experience, and not 
of appointment by legislative authority. It arises in the ordinary 
course of things, and springs from the principle of selfishness. 
Whenever two men have accumulated an amount of different pro- 
ducts beyond their own immediate necessities, it is only natural 
that they should trade with the excess ; and as soon as it is found 
mutually advantageous to the parties, it will be continued and ex- 
tended. 

Distrisution.—As the subject of distribution (another term in 
the definition of political economy) involves an extensive view of 
the various classes among whom the products of labor are ulti- 
mately to be divided, its discussion must necessarily be brief in an 
article like the present. We should far transcend our limits were 
we to enlarge upon the topics of price, wages, money, rent, capital, 
interest, &c. 

In a comprehensive way, then, the inhabitants of a country are 
divided into three classes—laborers, capitalists, and landlords. To 
one of these every person, who is not dependent upon charity, must 
belong. The officers of government, civil. and military, are la- 
borers ; and so are the members of the learned professions. They 
yield their services for valuable considerations ; these considera- 
tions are wages ; and just as much so as the wages received by 
the daily laborer. The other two classes are readily distinguished. 
The whole subject of distribution, therefore, is brought down to 
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an inquiry into the principles which regulate rent, wages, and 
profits. 

1. Rent.—Land is said to be an agent gratuitously furnished to 
mankind, by whom it is afterward exclusively appropriated ; and 
as soon as its products become an object of demand, its appro- 
priation becomes a source of profit to the individual. If profits 
arise from it above the expenses of cultivation, others besides the 
owners will be willing to cultivate it under certain conditions. 
This surplus in the profits is the basis of rent—‘“ the price paid by 
the farmer to the landlord for the use of the natural and inherent 
powers of the soil.” Rents are of two kinds—produce rents and 
money rents; the former being the payment in kind of the pro- 
ducts which have been raised, and usually in some stipulated pro- 
portion, the latter being in money, and having no dependence upon 
the amount raised. It is generally agreed that the landlord pos- 
sesses peculiar and lasting advantages in the arrangement, while 
those of the farmer are but temporary. If public improvements 
are effected in the neighborhood, they operate to raise the rent; if 
improvements have been made upon the farm itself, the farmer 
derives the interest of them only until the expiration of his lease, 
when it devolves again to the landholder. 

2. Wages.—Whenever men are left at liberty to select their 
employment, wages will either be equal or constantly tend to it. 
If one branch of business is found to be more profitable than an- 
other, others will be deserted and that crowded, until an equili- 
brium in the general rate is restored. This is the theory; but, in 
fact, there are inequalities which arise from two circumstances :— 

First. The nature of the employments themselves. Thus wages 
will vary (a) with the agreeableness or disagreeableness of the 
business; (b) with the easiness or cheapness, or the difficulty and 
expense, of learning the business ; (c) with the constancy or incon- 
stancy of employment ; (d) the small or great trust which must be 
reposed in the workmen; (e) the probability or improbability of 
success. 

Secondly. The governments of Europe have occasioned ine- 
qualities of a more important kind. This is done (a) by limit- 
ing the competition in some employments to a smaller number of 
persons than would otherwise be disposed to enter into them; 
(6) by increasing the competition in some employments beyond 
what it naturally would be; (c) by obstructing the free circulation 
of labor and stock, both from employment to employment, and 
from place to place. 

3. Profits.—This term has a threefold application, and embraces 
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the primary distribution of the gross products of a nation among 
the landholder, the capitalist, and the manager or undertaker. In 
the first application, it comes properly under the subject of rent, 
which has already been noticed. In the second, it includes inte- 
rest, and the results of the employment of capital in various 
branches of trade. In the third, it refers to the remuneration of 
the agent who undertakes the management of a particular depart- 
ment of business. 

Interesting as it would be to enlarge this meager outline, we 
are admonished that our space will not permit it. We must, 
therefore, finish this topic with one or two general remarks. 

The whole process of distribution must be regarded, from be- 
ginning to end, as a result of production. In the great work of 
production, a vast number of agents are necessary. It cannot be 
carried on without them; for, as we have already seen, natural 
agencies lead to no accumulation of products, unless they are 
made available by human labor and ingenuity. But no person 
will engage in the improvement and direction of natural agencies 
unless he is assured that he will receive out of the gross amount 
of the products a portion corresponding in some degree with the 
share he may have in the work of producing them. 

However unequal the wages of labor, and the profits of land and 
capital, may at first sight appear, there is, nevertheless, a remark- 
able equality, or tendency to equality, in them all, whenever other 
circumstances are equal. Different speculations, it is true, may 
seem to result more favorably than others; but when all things 
are taken into account—the greater risk—the different degrees of 
skill—the time employed in learning the business—the respecta- 
bility or disgrace attending its pursuit-—the constancy of employ- 
ment, &c.—the wages and profits are ultimately reduced to a 
common standard, and, if left alone, always tend to equalization. 
“The establishment of this principle was one of the greatest ser- 
vices rendered by Dr. Smith to the science of political economy. 
Nothing can be clearer, more convincing and satisfactory, than his 
reasoning on this subject. The equality of wages and profits has, 
ever since the publication of his work, been always assumed as 
admitted and incontestible.” ; 

Consumption.—This is the last of the terms connected with the 
definition which we shall notice :— 


“‘ By consumption is not meant the annihilation of matter, for that is 
equally impossible with its creation, but merely the annihilation of 
those qualities which render commodities useful or desirable. To 
consume the products of art and industry is, therefore, really to de- 
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prive the matter of which they consist of the utility, and, consequently, 
of the exchangeable value, communicated to it by labor. And, hence, 
we are not to measure consumption by the weight or number of the 
products consumed, but exclusively by their value. Large consump- 
tion, therefore, is the destruction of large value, however small the 
bulk in which that value may happen to be compressed. . . . Con- 
sumption, in the sense in which the word is used by political econo- 
mists, is synonymous with use. We produce commodities only that 
we may be able to consume or use them. Consumption is the great 
end and object of all human industry. Production is only a means to 
attain an end. No one would produce, were it not that he might 
afterward consume. All the products of art and industry are destined 
to be consumed or made use of; and when a commodity is brought 
into a fit state to be used, if its consumption be deferred, a loss is 
incurred. All products are intended either to satisfy the immediate 
wants or add to the enjoyments of their producers; or they are in- 
tended to be employed for the purpose of reproducing a greater value 
upon themselves. In the first case, by delaying to use them, it is 
plain we either refuse to satisfy a want, or deny ourselves a gratifica- 
tion it is in our power to obtain; and, in the second, by delaying to 
use them, it is equally plain we allow the instruments of production to 
be idle, and lose the profit that might be derived from their employ- 
ment.”—M’Culloch’s Principles, pp. 390, 391. 


Consumption goes on under different circumstances. It is 
sometimes rapid, at other times -gradual: an iron machine is 
equally consumable with a loaf of bread, though not at the same 
rate of progress. It is sometimes only partial, as a horse resold 
by the possessor, when an equivalent is held in exchange. It is 
also involuntary, in the case where property is burned; and mo- 
mentary, as in the case of pleasure received at a concert. But 
under whatever circumstances it goes on, it is absolute. Value is 
created only once, and can only once be destroyed. Where no 
value is communicated to matter, none can be taken away from 
it; thus land cannot be consumed, though its improvement and 
productive agency may; but if these are once exerted or made 
use of, they cannot be used again, for they have ceased to exist. 

From the preceding extract from M’Culloch, it might be in- 
ferred that political economy sanctions indulgence in every gratifi- 
cation with which a person may wish or be able to furnish himself; 
or, to say the least, it does not draw distinctly the line between 
productive and unproductive consumption. The difficulty of draw- 
ing such a line is known only to those who have attempted it. 
Still there are some principles by which valuable conclusions may 
be formed on this subject. It may be set down, for example, that, 
as a general rule, “‘consumption is productive if it occasions, di- 
rectly or indirectly, the production of the same or a greater quantity 
25* 
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of valuable products, and unproductive if it has not that effect.” 
In this way industrious nations are greater consumers than poor 
ones, for they produce infinitely more. Hence the folly of recom- 
mending as models those nations whose wants are few, as some 
writers have recommended Sparta. She was in this respect only 
on an equality with savages, who are poorly provided for. It is 
vastly better to have many wants, with the ability to gratify them, 
since this multiplies the race, and enlarges the pleasures of each 
individual. In a nateonal point of view, the balance between con- 
sumption and reproduction becomes a matter of the highest im- 
portance. Indeed, it determines the prosperity of a people. If 
the balance be in favor of reproduction, population and the 
means of producing comfort and happiness will increase ; if there 
is no preponderancy either way, society will come to a stand; 
and if consumption be in excess, national decline is inevitable. 
Whether individual expenditures should be regulated by law, 
or left to each one’s discretion, is an old question. Rome, and 
some other countries of Europe, undertook to fix the outlays of 
their subjects. Experience and argument have long since dis- 
proved the expediency of such legislation. It is a most ruinous 
policy. ‘Sumptuary laws are a manifest infringement on the 
right of property; and no legislator can fetter his subjects in the 
disposai of the fruits of their industry, without rendering them less 
zealous about their acquisition, and paralyzing their exertions.” 
Who is to draw the line between necessaries and superfluities ? 
If an individual cannot do it even in his own case, how shall a 
grave and reverend body of senators do it for a whole people? 
Economy is the knowledge of our means, and the best mode of 
employing them; avarice is mere hoarding, not for the purpose of 
reproducing, but from an instinctive or mechanical impulse to 
hoard ; and luxury is the consumption or use of dear or costly 
articles; but taste, education, temperament, and habits, will so 
vary the individual notions of economy, avarice, and luxury, that all 
attempts to settle the boundary between them must be frivolous 
and ineffectual. Besides, it has been well remarked that govern- 
ments were not instituted for the purpose of keeping the accounts, 
and balancing the ledgers, of their subjects, but to protect the equal 
rights and liberties of all. To allow “luxuries” only to those who 
“‘can afford it,” is to create unnecessary distinctions; and, what 
is worse, it damps the spirit of industry and enterprise: and while 
the liberty of disposing of their earnings as they please injures no 
ong, but benefits all, it contributes to the general amount of valu- 
able products in a nation. 
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‘A watch,” says Dr. Paley, “may be a very unnecessary ap- 
pendage to the dress of a peasant; yet, if the peasant will till the 
ground in order to obtain a watch, the true design of commerce is 
answered : and the watch-maker, while he polishes the case and 
files the wheels of his ingenious machine, is contributing to the 
production of corn as effectually, though not as directly, as if he 
handled the plough or the spade. The use of tobacco is an ac- 
knowledged superfluity ; but if the fisherman will ply his nets, and 
the mariner fetch rice from other countries, in order to procure 
himself this indulgence, the market is supplied with two important 
articles of provision by the instrumentality of a merchandise which 
has no other apparent use than the gratification of a vitiated 
appetite.” : 

It is stated that at one time citizens of England were stationed 
in the pillory for the crime of wearing so important an article of 
luxury as a shirt; and as late even as 1577, Hollingsworth, in his 
Chronicles, indulged in dolorous lamentations upon the wicked 
and increasing prevalence of chimneys, and the substitution of 
earthen ware for wooden platters. Voltaire, too, was not free 
from prejudices of a similar kind. In complaining of the de- 
generacy of the times, he remarks, that while Henry IV. could 
dispense with tea, coffee, and chocolate, and breakfast on a “ glass 
of wine and wheaten bread,” the products of ‘‘ Martinique, Mocha, 
and China, are now required for the breakfast of a servant!” 
These articles cost France fifty millions annually, and he could 
not see how she could long support such presumptuous extrava- 
gance! ‘The difficulty is neatly dispelled by M’Culloch :— 


“ Voltaire forgot that the commodities with which the gold and silver 
exported to India are purchased are the produce of the industry of 
France; and that the desire of acquiring tea, coffee, &c., is the sole 
principle that sets this industry in motion. It is, therefore, obvious that 
in the event of the importation of these things being prevented, there 
would no longer be a motive for the exertion of that industry that is 
now employed in the production of the equivalents given for them; 
and France, instead of becoming richer by such a measure, would be- 
come just so much the poorer.”—Principles, p. 400. 


Measure or Vatve.—From what was said on a preceding page 
it will be recollected that the word value is susceptible of more 
meanings than one, and on this ambiguity many of the greatest 
errors in the science originate. And Archbishop Whately includes it 
among ambiguous terms, and remarks: “ As value is the only 
relation with which political economy is conversant, we might ex- 
pect all economists to be agreed as to its meaning. There is no 
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subject on which they are less agreed.”—Logic. It has been 
shown, however, that, like any other word of various significations, 
its special meaning can be fixed and agreed upon by common con- 
sent. But our business is not so much now with a word as with 
an object—not so much the name as the thing. A standard mea- 
sure of value—one which shall be uniform at all times, as well in 
a nation’s early history as in its highest civilization—was for a long 
time a great desideratum. Why, it was asked, can we not have 
an invariable measure of value, as well as a statute mile or bushel? 
The answer is simple and obvious: no substance ever can be 
found which possesses the properties requisite to constitute it a 
correct permanent standard. Every substance is liable to varia- 
tions, and must be affected by the operations of supply and de- 
mand. Wheat, for example, is subject to the fluctuations of the 
market; and this again depends on the supply; and this last again 
on the facility and success with which agricultural operations are 
conducted. Wheat or grain of any sort, therefore, is not to be 
thought of. Dr. Adam Smith proposes labor :— 


“Every man is rich or poor according to the degree in which he 
can afford to enjoy the necessaries, conveniences, or amusements, of 
human life. But after the division of labor has once thoroughly taken 
place, it is but a very small part of these with which a man’s labor can 
supply him. The far greater part of them he must derive from the 
labor of other people, and he must be rich er poor according to the 
quantity of that labor which he can command, or which he can afford 
to purchase. The value of any commodity, therefore, to the person 
who possesses it, and who means not to use or consume it himself, 
but to exchange it for other commodities, is equal to the quantity of 
labor which it enables him to purchase or command. Labor, there- 
fore, is the real measure of the exchangeable value of all commodities.” — 
Wealth of Nations, book i, chap. 5. 


To illustrate his meaning still further, he goes back to the ori- 
ginal state of society—before the probable introduction of any 
other medium of exchange—and thence infers that the real price 
of every commodity is the toil and trouble of acquiring it :— 


‘If among a nation of hunters, for example, it usually cost twice the 
labor to kill a beaver which it does to kill a deer, one beaver should 
naturally exchange for or be worth two deer. It is natural that that 
which is usually the produce of two hours’ or two days’ labor should 
be worth double of that which is usually the produce of one day’s or 
one hour’s labor.”——Book i, chap. i. , 


That this doctrine would hold in the case he has supposed, there 
is probably little doubt. While such a state of society continues, 
there can be no progress ; and if any system whatever of exchange 
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were to prevail in the community, labor might be “the original 
purchase-money paid for all things,” although to us there seems 
no prevailing reason why it should be selected rather than any- 
thing else. Be that as it may, however—admitting, for the sake 
of argument, that among the lowest barbarians labor obtains as a 
measure of value—still Dr. Smith leaves out of sight two import- 
ant facts, which must not be separated from the question; first, 
that commodities of exchange are susceptible of increase from the 
same amount of industry, or, in other words, owing to different 
circumstances the same amount of labor will produce unequal 
amount of products; and, secondly, that labor itself must vary in 
value not only by the proportion between supply and demand, but 
also by the continual change in the price of food or other neces- 
saries on which the wages of labor are expended. 


“‘ If the reward of the laborer were always in proportion to what he 
produced, the quantity of labor bestowed on a commodity, and the 
quantity of labor which that commodity would purchase, would be 
equal; and either might accurately measure the variations of such 
things: but they are not equal; the first is, under many circumstances, 
an invariable standard, indicating correctly the variations of other 
things; the latter is subject to as many fluctuations as the commo- 
dities compared with it.” 

“It cannot, therefore, be correct to say, with Adam Smith, ‘that as 
labor may sometimes purchase a greater, and sometimes a smaller, 
quantity of goods, it is their value which varies, and not that of the 
labor which purchases them ;’ and, therefore, ‘that labor alone, never 
varying in its own value, is alone the ultimate and real standard by 
which the value of all commodities may at all times be estimated and 
compared ;’ but it is correct to say, ‘that the proportion between the 
quantities of labor necessary for acquiring different objects, seems to 
be the only circumstance which can afford any rule for exchanging 
them for one another; or, in other words, that it is the comparative 
quantity of commodities which labor will produce, that determines 
their present or past relative value, and not the comparative quantities 
of commodities which are given to the laborer in exchange for his 
labor.” —Ricardo’s Economy, chap. i. 


On this subject, M’Culloch expresses himself with his usual 
clearness and force :— 


“This distinction must be kept clearly in view. Dr. Smith seems 
to have considered the quantity of labor required to produce a commo- 
dity as an equivalent expression for the quantity of labor for which that 
commodity would exchange ; and that, consequently, it might be said 
that the real value of A is to the real value of B, as the quantity of labor 
required to produce A is to the quantity of labor required to produce B; 
or that the real value of A is to the real value of B, as the quantity 
of labor for which A will exchange, is to the quantity of labor for which 
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B will exchange. But the difference between these two proportions 
is, in most cases, nothing less than the difference between what is true 
and what is false. And it is to Mr. Ricardo’s sagacity in distinguish- 
ing between them—and in showing that while the first is undeniably 
correct, the second, instead of being an equivalent expression, is fre- 
quently opposed to the first, and, consequently, quite inaccurate—that 
the science is indebted for one of its greatest improvements.” —Principles, 
pp. 222, 223. 


As already hinted, no article of human subsistence can be made 
to answer for a permanent standard of value. Corn, for instance, 
must vary with improvements in agriculture, with the perfection 
or deficiency of machinery and implements employed in husbandry, 
with the discovery and cultivation of new tracts of land, with the 
increase of population, and also with the extent of the prohibitions 
which governments may enact with regard to its exportation. At 
first sight, the precious metals might appear less liable to varia- 
tions than either labor or articles of provision; but they are sub- 
ject to general influences of the same kind. These are briefly 
summed up by Professor Newman :— 


“1. The value of money will vary with the labor and expense re- 
quired to obtain it; that is, with the cost of production. As this re- 
mark relates to the material of money, it can apply only to a specie 
currency. , 

“2. The value of money will vary with variations in the proportion 
of the amount found at any time in a nation to the amount required for 
the purposes of a circulating medium, or, as it is more commonly ex- 
pressed, with the relative variations of supply and demand. 

‘3. Money is subject to nominal variations.” ——Elements. 


In proof of this last point he quotes from Dr. Smith, who main- 
tains, with truth, that the denomination of coins originally ex- 
pressed the weight of metal contained in them. Thus, the Roman 
pondo contained a pound of copper; the English pound sterling, 
during the reign of Edward I., a pound Tower weight of silver, 
and so of other metals and other denominations. It is not uni- 
versally true that ‘names do not alter things.” If fifty millions 
of pounds sterling are to be paid, nothing is easier in the world 
than to order that that amount shall be called one hundred mil- 
lions, and by this means enrich the royal coffers at the expense 
of the royal conscience. Dr. Smith accordingly attributes the 
diminution in the quantity of metal entering into the several coins 
to the avarice and injustice of princes and states: and surely they 
took generous liberties with it; for ‘the English pound and penny 
contain at present about a third only—the Scots pound and penny 
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about a ¢thirty-sixth—and the French pound and penny about a 
sixty-sixth part of their original value !” 

After all, however, political economy suffers no serious loss from 
the inability of its friends to secure and agree upon a uniform and 
never-varying standard of value. 


“Though it is quite visionary to expect to find what cannot pos- 
sibly exist—an invariable standard of exchangeable value—it is not so 
difficult as might at first sight be supposed, to trace all variations in 
the exchangeable value of commodities to their proper sources. The 
discrepancies that obtain between the real and exchangeable value of 
commodities are not arbitrary and capricious. They all depend on a 
very few principles whose operation and effect admit of being clearly 
exhibited and defined. And when this is done, the proportion which the 
exchangeable value of a commodity bears to its real value, may at any 
given period be easily determined.”—M’Culloch’s Principles, part ii. 


We have thus briefly sketched the measure of value, not, per- 
haps, because of its superiority in importance to many others 
which might be selected, but because the most partial examination 
of it will serve to show an interesting fact, namely, that no man is 
qualified for the high and responsible office of legislation who has 
not given to political economy a considerable share of his atten- 
tion. ‘The two sciences of political economy and politics are, it is 
true, separate and distinct. The great business of the politician 
is to investigate the basis and principles of government; to study 
the comparative excellence of its various forms; and to trace the 
practical duties and obligations arising from the reciprocal relations 
of rulers and people. The political economist finds his business 
somewhat in advance of this. He judges of the measures of 
government, and not of its constitutzon. If he finds those mea- 
sures to be inconsistent with the principles on which the produc- 
tion, distribution, and consumption of wealth, are most advanta- 
geously conducted, he is expected to notice them, and point out 
their mischievous tendency. ‘To be silent and inactive under such 
circumstances would be highly reprehensible ; and accordingly the 
best writers on political economy have always felt themselves com- 
pelled to canvass without reserve the acts which national authority 
may have established. 

But although the two sciences have their appropriate depart- 
ments, and are characterized by peculiar differences, they are, 
nevertheless, so related as frequently to bear upon each other; 
and questions may, and often do, arise, which cannot be satisfac- 
torily discussed without a knowledge of both. One thing at least 
is certain: those principles whose operations lead to the accumu- 
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lation of wealth in a country cannot be successfully learned from 
politics alone, and for this reason they do not necessarily depend 
on the form of government. National prosperity may be just as 
great in a monarchy as in a republic, provided the circumstances 
which usually contribute to it are the same in both. The re- 
marks of Mr. M’Culloch on this subject are too striking to be 
withheld :— 


“The laws which regulate the production and distribution of wealth 
are the same in every country and stage of society. Those circum- 
stances which are favorable or unfavorable to the increase of riches 
and population in a republic may equally exist, and will have exactly 
the same effects in a monarchy. ‘That security of property, without 
which there can be no steady and continued exertion ; that freedom 
of engaging in every different branch of industry, so necessary to call 
the various powers and resources of human talent and ingenuity into 
action ; and that economy in the public expenditure, so conducive to 
the accumulation of national wealth; are not exclusive attributes of any 
particular species of government. If free states generally make the 
most rapid advances in wealth and population, it is an indirect rather 
than a direct consequence of their political constitution. It results 
more from the greater probability that the right of property will be held 
sacred; that the freedom of industry will be less fettered and re- 
stricted ; and that the public income will be more judiciously levied 
and expended under a popular government, than from the mere circum- 
stance of a greater proportion of people being permitted to exercise 
political rights and privileges. Give the same securities to the sub- 
jects of an absolute monarch, and they will make the same advances.” 
—Principles, pp. 57, 58. 


Does it not appear singular, then, that if political economy has 
for its object the general prosperity of a nation, it should, notwith- 
standing, be so long in rising to the rank of a science? We are 
aware that to some persons this question will present no difficulty 
whatever. A recent writer, after congratulating ‘ young America” 
on the progress she has made within the past fifty years, makes a 
lengthy digression for the purpose of uttering lugubrious wailings 
over the present tendency to the physical in our enterprises. He 
pronounces this the age of the understanding, as distinguished 
from the age of the reason, and adds, the confession is made with 
mingled emotions of sorrow and joy—the latter, however, being rather 
a diminutive ingredient in his cup. ‘True, we have made some 
advance in social improvement ; we have joined in the march of 
nations ; and, to our credit be it spoken, that to the industrial and 
scientific avocations of life we have even added some claims to the 
title of intellectual: but let us not deceive ourselves ; for, after all, 
we know comparatively nothing of the fine arts, esthetics, and the 
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high ideal and spiritual capabilities of man—so intent, even to 
phrensy, are we upon the acquirement of the material and the 
practical. He comforts us, however, with the thought that, bad as 
things are, we are not wholly responsible for our wretched plight ; 
for we have inherited it, for the most part, from our ancestors : 
and lest they should be disturbed in their resting place by so grave 
a charge, he kindly apologizes for them by assuring us they could 
not help it. Flying from the old world in their haste and flurry, 
they brought nothing with them but the spirit of liberty, and, re- 
leasing it from scholastic sophistry, and the rubbish of dilapidated 
dynasties, they clothed it in fleshly habiliments, and instructed it 
in the best methods of seeking a living for itself. As example 
goes before precept, they kindly led the way; and then com- 
menced the struggle with nature, the groveling utilitarianism, 
which has pursued us to the present hour, and is molding all our 
habits, feelings, and institutions. Alas for us! 

The term utilitarianism has become within the past few years 
a word of reproach, and may in some cases be correctly applied ; 
but we confess we never could see the justice or propriety of 
allowing it so extensive and sweeping an acceptation as it has 
obtained. Notwithstanding the protest so solemnly entered by the 
sentimental, we are disposed to believe that the acquisition of 
wealth in an honorable way is not in itself so sordid and disgrace- 
ful ; nay, we hold that a man is actually under obligation to secure 
as large returns for his labor or his capital as he can consistently 
with other obligations ; and the reasons are obvious. Wealth fur- 
nishes the means of improving society ; and when it is not accu- 
mulated, society must retrograde. Whenever communities find it 
necessary to engage in a constant struggle to supply the immediate 
and pressing wants of the body, no time can be spared for the cul- 
tivation of the mind. The natural and necessary result of such a 
state of things must be the prevalence of. illiberal and contracted 
views. The possession of a competency, therefore, is highly de- 
sirable, not merely as a means of physical enjoyment, but as a 
means of civilization and refinement. Indeed, history justifies the 
inference that the elevation and improvement of society are in 
direct proportion to the increase of wealth. 
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“Tt is certain that the comparative barbarism and refinement of 
nations depend more on the comparative amount of their wealth than 
upon any other circumstance. A poor people are never refined, nor a 
rich people ever barbarous. It is impossible to name a single nation 
which has made any distinguished figure either in philosophy or the 
fine arts, without having been, at the same time, celebrated for its 
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wealth. The age of Pericles and Phidias was the flourishing age of 
Grecian, as the age of Petrarch and Raphael was of Italian, commerce. 
The influence of wealth, in this respect, is almost omnipotent. It 
raised Venice from the bosom of the deep; and made the desert and 
sandy islands on which she is built, and the unhealthy swamps of Hol- 
land, the abodes of science and of art. In our own country [England] 
its effects have been equally striking. The number and eminence of 
our philosophers, poets, scholars, and artists, have ever increased as 
the public wealth, or the means of rewarding and honoring their labors, 
have increased.” —M’Culloch’s Principles, part i. 


These views are amply sustained by the best writers upon the 
subject of political economy ; and yet Mr. Say, in his Introduction, 
shows very clearly that no correct systematic treatises upon it were 
published earlier than the sixteenth century. The general policy 
of the ancients is not to be named—their treaties, and the methods 
by which they governed their conquered provinces, prove that they 
knew next to nothing of the nature and origin of wealth, and of its 
proper distribution and consumption. If we inquire into the causes 
which contributed to keep this science in obscurity, we shall find 
they were chiefly the following :— 

1. The existence of domestic slavery. 

This evil is as old as war itself. After the very earliest con- 
quests, the captives were treated as slaves; and the victors, in- 
stead of cultivating among them the spirit of industry by holding 
out the inducements of honorable reward and the hope of elevating 
their social condition, extorted from them their unwilling labor, 
and thus checked every motive to enterprise. From a mistaken 
view of what constitutes true greatness, some of the ancient 
governments prohibited their citizens from engaging in any manu- 
facturing or commercial occupations; and where such sentiments 
prevailed, labor must have been regarded as beneath the dignity 
of freemen. Even the master minds of the age could not rise above 
this narrow prejudice; and Cicero declared that extensive com- 
merce was only tolerable, while the more moderate was sordid 
and low. He regarded it as impossible to pursue these occupa- 
tions and retain any of the principles of manliness or honesty : 
‘‘ Sordidi etiam putandi, qui mercantur a mercatoribus quod statim 
vendant, nihil enim proficiunt nisi admodum mentiantur.’ Opifi- 
cesque omnes in sordida arte versantur, nec enim quidquam in- 
genuum potest habere officina. . . . Mercatura autem, si tenuis 
est sordida putanta est; sin autem magna et copiosa, multa undique 
apportans, multisque sine vanitate impertiens, non est admodum 
vituperanda.” It is true that agriculture did not meet with so 
general disapprobation as other branches of industry. Great men 
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engaged in it occasionally. Thus we are frequently reminded that 
Cincinnatus left his plough in the furrow, placed himself at the 
head of the army, led his country to glorious victory, and then re- 
turned to the peaceful and quiet enjoyments of rural life. And it 
is only sheer justice that, as Cicero has been quoted to show his 
opinion of labor, he should be allowed to express himself upon the 
respectability of the cultivation of the soil:—‘*‘ Nunc venio ad 
voluptates agricolarum, quibus ego incredibiliter delector. 

Quid ego irrigationes, quid fossiones agri, repastionesque pro- 
ferram, quibus fit multo terra fecundior? . . . Dixiin eo libro 
quem de rebus rusticis scripsi; . . . nec consetiones modo delec- 
tant, sed etiam insitiones; quibus nzhz/ invenit agricultura soles- 
taus."—De Senect, § xv. All this reads very finely, and would 
seem to indicate that this branch of business was exempt from the 
odium to which others were subject. But two things are forgotten 
in the glowing picture: first, that Cicero is merely recommending 
the pleasures of rustic life as a refuge from the ennut of old age; 
and, secondly, that throughout the different changes of the govern- 
ment, the cultivation of the soil—the drudgery, to be plain—was 
for the most part conducted by slaves, thus rendering it igno- 
minious for men of rank and fortune to turn their attention to 
production. 

Though after the fall of Rome, and the establishment of feudalism, 
the servitude of the lower class of society was less rigorous, the 
condition of neither lord nor vassal was such as to lead to wealth. 
The lord had too much land to cultivate properly even with free 
labor; and history demonstrates that he who can earn nothing but 
his living will prove a dear bargain to his employer. In the ages 
of chivalry and feudalism, therefore, the means which usually 
operate in the general development of a country’s resources were 
neglected ; and, of course, the science of political economy was 
not likely, under such circumstances, to progress rapidly. 

2. The prevalence of wars, and the supposition that military 
glory was essential to the prosperity of nations. 

While on the subject of production, it was shown that the pro- 
tection of property constitutes one of its most effective aids. No 
man will aim at affluence who possesses no assurance that he 
will be protected in his just rights. 


“‘ Experience has abundantly shown that these benefits [careful cul- 
tivation of the soil, &c.] result from this arrangement. Men will not 
labor unless they are permitted to reap the fruit of their labors ; neither 
will economy be practiced in the use of those supplies or resources 
which are not appropriated by individuals. Every one, in his eager- 
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ness to supply his own wants, becomes reckless of the general good.” 
— Newman, chap. ii. 

In accordance with these views, all civilized governments, which 
regard their own perpetuity, make it an object at an early period 
to invest individual proprietors with the power of disposing of their 
property in a manner agreeable to their own choice. Beyond 
question, a man’s powers of mind and body are his own; and 
whenever the honest results of their activity are interfered with, 
his right of property is violated. When this is done, public and 
private distress must inevitably follow. No advantages of soil, 
climate, or intellect, can compensate for the deprivation. Other 
calamities may be outlived; famine and pestilence may be for- 
gotten: but this wears out the spirit of a people, and renders re- 
covery hopeless. Travelers tell us that in the Ottoman dominions, 
no property is hereditary but what belongs to the church. All 
other possessions revert, upon the death of their proprietors, to the 
sultan. ‘The result is, a total recklessness as to the future, for no 
one will provide for an unknown successor. This, it is said, is the 
reason why the Turks are so careless about their houses: ‘“ They 
never construct them of solid or durable materials ; and it would 
be a gratification to them to be assured that they would fall to 
pieces the moment after they had breathed their last.” The vio- 
lation of the right of property is, in short, a violation of a natural 
law ; and the bitter experience of mankind shows that no law of 
our being can be infringed with impunity. Nor does the case of 
the Jews present any exception to the general rule. Recent facts 
have demonstrated that their boasted wealth has always been 
greatly exaggerated. When the governments of Europe denied 
them the privilege of holding any property, or of engaging in agri- 
culture, their only resort was commerce; and having no syste- 
matic competition in trading, some of them became wealthy; but 
the great mass of the Jewish population are no richer than other 
people. 

Now it is admitted on all hands that when a country is engaged 
in war for a long time, all the evils of insecurity of property are 
practically realized.. Particular descriptions are always more 
striking than general assertions ; and for this purpose we make the 
following extract from Dr. Arnold’s Lectures on Modern History. 
It presents a thrilling sketch of the blockade of Genoa. After de- 
scribing the investment on the landside by the Austrians, and the 
shutting out of all supplies by the British squadron under Lord 
Keith on the Gulf—both arrangements contemplating the reduction 
of the French garrison—he proceeds :— 
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“Tt is not at once that the inhabitants of a great city accustomed 
to the daily sight of well-stored shops and an abundant market, 
begin seriously to realize the idea of scarcity; or that the wealthy 
classes of society who have never known any other state than one 
of abundance and luxury, begin seriously to conceive of famine. 
But the shops were emptied, and the storehouses began to be 
drawn upon; and no fresh hope of supply appeared. Winter 
passed away, and spring returned so early and so beautiful on 
that garden-like coast, sheltered as it is from the north winds by its 
belt of mountains, and open to the full rays of the southern sun; 
spring returned, and clothed the hill sides within the lines with its 
first verdure. But that verdure was no longer the delight of the 
careless eye of luxury, refreshing the citizens by its loveliness and 
softness when they rode or walked up thither from the city to enjoy 
the surpassing beauty of the prospect. The green hill sides were 
now visited for a very different object. Ladies of the highest rank 
might be seen cutting up every green plant which it was possible 
to turn to food, and bearing home the common weeds of our road- 
sides as a most precious treasure. The French general, Massena, 
pitied the distresses of the people; but the lives and strength of 
his garrison seemed to him more important than the lives of the 
Genoese ; and such provisions as remained were reserved in the 
first place to the French army. Scarcity became utter want, and 
want became famine. In the most gorgeous palaces of that gor- 
geous city, no less than in the humblest tenement of its humblest 
poor, death was busy ; not the momentary death of battle or mas- 
sacre, nor the speedy death of pestilence; but the lingering and 
most painful death of famine. Infants died before their parents’ 
eyes ; husbands and wives lay down to expire together. A man, 
whom I saw in 1825 at Genoa, told me that his father and two of 
his brothers had been starved to death in that fatal siege. So it 
went on, till in the month of June, when Napoleon had already 
descended into the Plains of Lombardy, the misery became unen- 
durable, and Massena surrendered. But before he did so, twenty 
thousand innocent persons, old and young, women and children, 
had died by the most horrible of all deaths which humanity can 
endure. Other horrors which occurred during this blockade I pass 
over; the agonizing death of twenty thousand innocent and help- 
less persons requires nothing to be added to it.”—Lect. IV. 

We have here a sight of war in one of its most terrific aspects ; 
but awful and harrowing as it is, it falls far short of reality. When 
the peace of nations is disturbed, military law will necessarily pre- 
vail more or less; and though “the French general may pity the 
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distresses of the people,” still ‘‘ the lives and strength of his garri- 
son seem to him of more importance than the lives of the Genoese ;” 
and if either party starves, it must be the latter. And the worst 
of it is, the citizens can have no choice but starvation ; for they are 
shut in by the effort to shut the enemy out, so that the people are, 
after all, subject to the army. Recently, we are aware, the con- 
duct of war is not so brutal and cold-blooded. Lord Napier says, 
there is as great a difference between the modern and ancient 
soldier as between the sportsman and the butcher. The English 
army while advancing into France, in 1814, respected persons and 
property, and paid for every article of food; and it is some satis- 
faction to know that our own troops have done the same during 
our difficulties with Mexico. And yet with all these improve- 
ments, there must, nevertheless, prevail during the existence of 
hostilities, especially near the theatre of conflict, a state of fearful- 
ness and insecurity, which cannot help preventing the proper and 
natural development of a country’s resources; so that, while Dr. 
Arnold congratulates himself and the English nation that ‘‘ Nelson 
was spared from commanding at the horrible blockade of Genoa,” 
there is yet room to fear that in his capacity as a naval officer, he 
was the instrument of producing misery and wretchedness beyond 
the immediate effects of actual conflict. One thing at least is cer- 
tain: the spirit of military glory, however much it may serve to 
inflate national vanity, never fails to be injurious in the long run; 
and every political economist would gladly say with Bielfeld, one 
of the ministers of Frederick the Great: “If I were to write a 
dictionary I would not allow the word war to occur in it.” 

3. The spirit of philosophy which prevailed in ancient time. 

The Christian religion has been stigmatized as hostile to the 
cultivation of the arts and conveniences of life. Of the truth of 
such a charge, every person conversant with the subject is enabled 
to judge. For ourselves, we regard it as obviously false. Com- 
pare the social condition of any nation where Christianity has been 
adopted in its theory and practice, and what is the conclusion? 
Not, certainly, that revelation tends to the hinderance of civiliza- 
tion and refinement. A Christian is “the highest style of man ;” 
and we are constrained to view the system as contemplating the 
restoration of the entire man—physical, intellectual, and moral. 
His capacities in these respects were perfect prior to the fall; they 
operated without interruption or collision; and were intended so 
to operate in harmonious action for ever. Moral evil found its 
way to earth; sin broke up the primordial union; and, in its 
‘stead, substituted misrule and antagonism. And while constitu- 
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tions and systems purely human have uniformly failed to counter- 
act the dreadful effects, and must for ever fail, Christianity pro- 
poses to accomplish the work; and, from its nature and source, 
it must ultimately triumph. ‘For, for this cause was Christ 
manifested in the world, that he might destroy sin”—and when 
the cause ceases, the effects will necessarily be at an end. 

But in addition to the falseness of the charge, it can be fairly 
and successfully retorted. The moralists of Greece looked upon 
the refined mode of living as an evil of no ordinary magnitude ; 
and legislators allowed their systems to be molded by the same 
sentiment. Lycurgus, forexample, banished commerce from Sparta, 
and interdicted the use of any but iron currency. He established 
an equal distribution of the lands; and required every citizen to 
eat at a public table, where the conversation was marked as much 
by gloomy gravity as instructiveness. Personal liberty even was 
violated ; for parents were not allowed to train their own children, 
but had to give them up to the disposal and education of the 
state. And although in other states less summary measures ob- 
tained, still the accumulation of property was dreaded as being 
subversive of those warlike and self-denying virtues which they so 
much admired. 

4, Even after political economy began to be cultivated, its pro- 
gress was slow, on account of the peculiar prejudices of the 
times. Though resting on a few general principles, the science, 
nevertheless, deals largely in facts; and these, to minds fond of 
generalization, were not likely to be palatable. With some per- 
sons, nothing is so agreeable as a high order of classification. It 
is a vast saving of trouble. It supersedes the necessity of patient 
analysis; and though it may lead to error and inconsistency, it is 
never abandoned without a struggle. It must be tolerated like a 
‘splendid sinner,” for its very “ captivating powers.” Every one 
must observe, however, that if this whim be gratified, all science 
must suffer. If rules are to be first framed, and then applied to 
facts, experimental philosophy is a wretched misnomer. The 
sweeping generalizations which are unable to discover any differ- 
ence in the several parts of a work which co-operate toward form- 
ing a whole, can never arrive at a clear exposition of the means by 
which the final result is reached. 

We must add, that, besides this prejudice, the whole subject was 
discarded from the public schools. 

‘At the establishment of the universities, the clergy were almost 
the exclusive depositaries of the little knowledge then in existence. 
It was natural, therefore, that their peculiar feelings and pursuits 
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should have a marked influence on the plans of education they were 
employed to frame. Grammar, rhetoric, logic, school divinity, and 
civil law, comprised the whole course of study. To have appointed 
professors to explain the principles of commerce, and the means by 
which labor might be rendered most effective, would have been con- 
sidered as equally superfluous and degrading to the dignity of science. 
The ancient prejudices against commerce, manufactures, and luxury, 
retained a powerful influence in the middle ages. None were pos- 
sessed of any clear ideas concerning the true source of national 
wealth, happiness, and prosperity."—M’ Culloch’s Principles, part i. 


How different the present state of the science! Before us lies 
a volume of catalogues from the principal institutions of learning 
in our country; and in every one of them political economy holds a 
place in the junior or senior studies: while in the old world it has 
ceased to be a novelty. As long ago as 1821, Mr. Say announced 
its advancement in the following enthusiastic strain :— 


“It is now taught wherever knowledge is cherished. In the uni- 
versities of Germany, Scotland, Spain, Italy, and in the north, pro- 
fessorships of political economy are already established ; henceforth 
this study will be prosecuted among them with all the advantages of a 
regular and systematic science. While the University of Oxford pur- 
sues her old and beaten course, Cambridge, within a few years, has 
established a chair for the development of this new science. Par- 
ticular courses are delivered at Geneva, and many other places ; the 
merchants of Barcelona have at their own expense founded a professor- 
ship on political economy. ‘The study is now considered as an essen- 
tial branch of the education of princes ; and all who are worthy of that 
high distinction blush at being ignorant of its principles. ‘The emperor 
of Russia has been desirous that his brothers, the grand dukes Nicholas 
and Michael, should attend a course of lectures under the direction of 
M. Storch. Finally, the government of France has done itself lasting 
honor by creating the first professorship of political economy in this 
kingdom, sanctioned by public authority.” 

His sanguine prediction has been fully realized. The prin- 
ciples which lead to public prosperity have everywhere been in- 
vestigated ; and the ship of state is now no longer left without 
chart or compass to the mercy of every adverse wave and wind. 
The sources of wealth have been disclosed; the elements of na- 
tional advancement have been shown to be invariable quantities in 
the great problem of human activity; and in our own representa- 
tive government especially, each citizen, feeling the obligation to 
qualify himself to deliberate on public affairs, and to do his little, 
but not unimportant, share in promoting the public welfare, is 
availing himself of the teachings of that science which, of all 
others, can best enable him to arrive at solid conclusions. 

‘Carlisle, March 24, 1847, 

Vou. VIII.—26 
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Wesley and his Biographers. 


Art. IV.— Wesley and his Biographers. 


“In labors more abundant.”—Paul, 
“Lord, let me not live to be useless.”— Wesley. 


It is not yet a century and a half since John Wesley was born. 
It is but little more than half a century since he closed his eventful 
and useful life. Extensively known and read while living, he has 
not been forgotten since his death. His name is on every tongue, 
and is wafted by every breeze. And, as year after year passes 
away, his history elicits new inquiry respecting his doctrine and 
manner of life; and every particular, however minute, or appa- 
rently unimportant in itself, is sought after with the greatest avid- 
ity, both by friends and foes. His remarkable career and almost 
superhuman labors astonish the thinking; and the results of those 
labors are cause for devout thanksgiving with every truly pious 
individual. 

Mr. Wesley was born at Epworth, in Lincolnshire, on the 17th 
of June, 1703; in 1720 he entered Christ’s Church, Oxford; in 
1725 he was ordained a deacon by Bishop Potter ; in 1726 he was 
elected fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford; in 1727 he took his 
degree of master of arts; in 1728 he was ordained a priest by 
Bishop Potter; in 1729 the name of Methodist was first applied to 
his brother Charles ; in 1735 he went as a missionary to Georgia ; 
in 1738 he returned to England; in 1739 he formed the first 
‘United Society.” From this formation, the Methodist Church, 
wherever it exists, has sprung. On the 2d of March, 1791, in the 
eighty-eighth year of his age, and sixty-sixth of his ministry, Mr. 
Wesley died, “‘in sure and certain hope of eternal life, through the 
atonement and mediation of a crucified Saviour.” 

In whatever respect we consider Mr. Wesley’s character, it pre- 
sents to us something remarkably striking. There is, indeed, in 
its formation a happy union of what constitutes the good, the use- 
ful, and the great. Where all the powers or faculties of the mind 
are uniformly developed, it is difficult to point out in which supe- 
rior excellence is displayed. Perhaps in the art of governing in 
the church, as an elder, he excels. In considering his character, 
however, and his extraordinary labors, and the success of those 
labors, we are constantly reminded of an ever-present and ever- 
watchful Providence, surrounding, and guiding, and giving a con- 
trolling influence to his actions. 

Wesley was one of those men raised up in the church to do an 
important and special work. Religious communities, as well as 
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civil governments, degenerate ; and a decided and powerful move- 
ment is necessary to bring them back to the principles and practice 
of the gospel. ‘To do this, as the history of the church clearly 
shows, something out of the ordinary course of operation is re- 
quired. Without some extraordinary measures, it is difficult, if, 
indeed, it is not impossible, to arouse the dormant sensibilities of 
mankind, and startle them from the slumber of ages. 

Every reformer, whether in the church or state, must expect to 
be charged with rashness by those of more prudent and fearful 
mind. The very men, indeed, who concede that a change is highly 
important, but who have not energy and firmness of character 
enough to stem the current of popular sentiment, nor fortitude to 
endure the obloquy which an eccentric course would bring upon 
them, are the first, frequently, to raise the cry of ultraism, enthu- 
siasm, and ambition, against those who have. And the measures 
which an enlightened posterity will approve as wise and necessary, 
will, by many of this class of persons, be regarded as ill judged 
and uncalled for. In the estimation of these, Luther was an ambi- 
tious youth seeking for distinction, rather than to advance the cause 
of religion in the world: Cromwell was a hypocritical wretch, rash 
and unrelenting, and caring for nothing, so he might accomplish 
his fiendish purposes: and Wesley, in the same strain, and from 
the same motives—envy and jealousy for the most part—has re- 
ceived as large a share of reproach and abuse as has fallen to the 
lot of any other individual. 

Portraitures of Wesley and Methodism, and works on that sub- 
ject, from the penny tract to the volume of high pretension, have 
appeared at the rate of about four productions a year, since the 
organization of the first society in 1739. These have emanated 
from Church and dissenting priests, from mitred heads and laic 
hands; and also from a class, sui generis, of odds and ends, em- 
bracing seceders, formalists in religion, and opposers of all Chris- 
tianity. Some of these productions are clever caricatures ; others 
abound in low wit and obscene detail, and are couched in the ordi- 
nary parlance of Christopher Sly. And of most of them it may be 
said, ‘‘ What time they wax warm, they vanish away.” 

Since Mr. Wesley’s death, besides numerous sketches of his 
character, drawn by different individuals, there have appeared six 
imposing ‘‘ Lives” of him. These we design in the present article 
briefly to notice. And if it should appear to our reader that we 
are not disposed to extenuate their faults, we trust it will be equally 
apparent to him that we do not set down aught in malice. 
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The first Life of Mr. Wesley was written by Rev. Jonn Hamp- 
son, Jr.; it made its appearance, in 3 vols. 12mo., in 1791. It was 
the design of Mr. Hampson to publish his work while Mr. Wesley 
was living. This was not done, however; and the memoir was 
not given to the public till its subject was beyond the reach of its 
influence. 

The father of the author of this work, Mr. John Hampson, Senr., 
became one of Mr. Wesley’s assistants in 1755, and continued with 
him for thirty years, when, taking offense, he left his connection. 
John Hampson, Jr., entered the traveling ministry in 1777, and 
left it with his father in 1785.—Myles’s History of the Methodists. 

Such was the course pursued by Mr. Hampson, Senr., that though 
he continued in the traveling ministry with Mr. Wesley, he seems 
never to have stood high in his estimation. The son was intro- 
duced to the conference by his father; and his, says Mr. Moore, 
was the first instance of a preacher’s irregular admittance into the 
connection. Whatever cause Mr. Wesley had to be dissatisfied 
with the father, “‘in the issue he had still less cause,” says the same 
writer, “‘ for satisfaction in the son.” 

In filling up the deed of declaration, by which the right to ap- 
point preachers to occupy the pulpits in the chapels throughout the 
Wesleyan connection was secured to the conference, legally com- 
posed of one hundred members, the Hampsons’ names were omit- 
ted. This so offended them that they endeavored to make a party 
against the deed. ‘That attempt failed, however; and having made 
an apology at the following conference, Mr. Wesley, through the 
intercession of Mr. Fletcher, consented to appoint them again to 
circuits. But before the end of the year they left their work; the 
father to superintend a school in the county of Kent, the son with 
a view to enter the ministry of the English Church. They both 
addressed letters of resignation to Mr. Wesley, which were read 
to him by Mr. Henry Moore. “The father,” says Mr. Moore, 
‘“‘ wrote under a strong feeling of resentment, and displayed many 
of his old principles. The young man wrote with more mildness, 
and expressed some grateful acknowledgments of the many benefits 
which he had received; but it was very apparent that he tho- 
roughly participated in the irritation of the father. Quite enough 
was said by both about the arbitrary power exercised by Mr. Wes- 
ley; who took little notice of these letters at first, only saying to 
me, ‘ You see the strength of the cause.’ But he was afterward 
much moved, when he considered the mischief that might come, 
and said with some warmth, ‘I have been too tender of these men. 
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You should have opposed my receiving them again. You know I 
halt on that foot.’”—Moore’s Life of Wesley, pp. 6, 7. 

Such were the circumstances in which a Life of Mr. Wesley 
was undertaken by Mr. Hampson. That this Life would be 
friendly, or impartial, toward Mr. Wesley, was not in the least 
expected. As Mr. Hampson was about to enter the ministry of 
‘“‘the Church,” it was necessary that he should furnish satisfactory 
evidence, by defaming Mr. Wesley and ridiculing Methodism, that 
he was no longer tainted with the dangerous infection. 

Mr. Hampson was indebted to Mr. Wesley for his education, 
which he received at the school in Kingswood. His standing and 
position in society he owed to Methodism. And- yet, as Mr. 
Southey remarks, he had not the heart to do his early patron jus- 
tice. Wanting, indeed, was he in heart, as his ingratitude clearly 
shows. And it is no marvel, when all the circumstances in his 
case are considered, that Mr. Wesley should have concluded that 
he had been too tender of the man. But how strikingly and beau- 
tifully does the leniency of Mr. Wesley contrast with Mr. Hamp- 
son’s charge, pertinaciously made even in his letter of resignation, 
of arbitrary power! 

Designing to publish his work during Mr. Wesley’s life, Mr. 
Hampson judged, as it would seem, some apology necessary for so 
strange a procedure under the circumstances. Hence, in his Pre- 
face, he says :—‘‘ For some reasons of which it is not necessary to 
inform our readers, as well as others which it may be proper to 
mention, the author had long determined at a fit opportunity to 
write the Life of Mr. Wesley. It was more than probable such a 
Life would not be overlooked. Some one would be certain to un- 
dertake it: and considering the color of his most intimate connec- 
tions, and the unlimited deference with which, in this circle, it has 
been the fashion to regard him, a danger was apprehended lest the 
public should be misinformed, either by the suppression of some 
important facts, or by a partial and inaccurate relation. 

‘‘This apprehension was a powerful incentive to the present 
work ; and occasioned an adventure not wholly destitute of diffi- 
culty or of danger. ‘There must necessarily be a degree of diffi- 
culty in the delineation of characters replete with light and shade ; 
distinguished by great virtues, and sullied by strange peculiarities. 

“The only circumstance which seems to demand an apology, is 
the publication of these Memoirs during Mr. Wesley’s life. Were 
he a mere private gentleman, whatever might be his distinction in 
the republic of letters, such an apology might be necessary. But 
his case is peculiar. He has been for more than half a century, in 
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the most extensive import of the word, a public character. It is 
impossible to make him more so than he has rendered himself.” 

Mr. Hampson was so much concerned lest the “ public” should 
be misinformed respecting Mr. Wesley’s character—lest some 
important facts should be repressed, or partially and inaccurately 
related by his friends—that he was willing, out of devotion to the 
public good, to disregard the decencies and proprieties of life. A 
Life of Mr. Wesley, while its subject is still living, and without 
his consent, or knowledge even, and which reflects upon his moral 
character, is to be thrust upon the community by one no way 
connected with him, and but poorly qualified for the self-imposed 
task. 

Mr. Hampson not only discovers strange peculiarities in Mr. 
Wesley, which “sullied” his character; but in America “his recti- 
tude of conduct,” he says, ‘‘is not so clear as might be wished.” — 
Vol. i, p. 192. Either Mr. Hampson was profoundly ignorant 
of the circumstances connected with Mr. Wesley’s residence in 
America, or, in this base innuendo, he was actuated by “ malice 
aforethought.” The statement is a gross slander. With ministe- 
rial dignity, with manly prudence, and with Christian fortitude, 
Mr. Wesley conducted himself in his severe trials; and his charac- 
ter, after passing the fiery ordeal, so far from not being morally 
‘clear as might be wished,” shines as gold that is purified. 

Mr. Hampson’s apology for mobs belongs to another age; and 
the seriousness with which he relates the reported follies of some 
of Mr. Wesley’s preachers—leaving off the use of tea and coffee, 
living on vegetables, and sleeping on boards, in imitation of him— 
borders on the ridiculous. But these and other kindred things, 
together with the vanity of our author, ought not at this day to be 
disturbed. Indeed, we have no disposition, and it is not our de- 
sign, to follow Mr. Hampson in his Memoirs of Mr. Wesley. His 
work, except for its subject, would have dropped dead from the 
press, and had never been known beyond the hmits of Sunderland. 
As a documentary Life, it has no value; its incidents, manufac- 
tured for the occasion, are of a coarse character ; and its criticisms 
are of the most petty kind. 


The next Life of Mr. Wesley was written by Dr. Coxe and 
Mr. Moorg;; it is an octavo volume of six hundred and forty-two 
pages, and was published in 1792. This biography was written 
and published under peculiar circumstances. Mr. Wesley had 
bequeathed, in trust, his papers to Dr. Coke, Dr. Whitehead, and 
Mr. Moore, to be burned or published as they should see good. 
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A misunderstanding, on which we shall remark by and by, arose 
between Dr. Whitehead, who had been appointed to compile a 
Life of Mr. Wesley, and the conference: after which it was 
deemed best, as it had already been announced, that a Life should 
be prepared forthwith by Dr. Coke and Mr. Moore. This was 
undertaken; and before the next conference the work was pub- 
lished, and an edition of ten thousand copies sold. Another edi- 
tion had been published, and was being sold when the conference 
assembled.—-Myles, p. 213. 

Dr. Coke was a clergyman of the Church of England, and be- 
came connected with Mr. Wesley in 1776. Their first interview 
was at Taunton, on the 13th of August of that year. Mr. Wes- 
ley says: ‘“ Here I found a clergyman, Dr. Coke, late gentleman 
commoner of Jesus College in Oxford, who had come twenty miles 
on purpose. I had much conversation with him; and a union then 
began which I trust shall never end.”— Works, vol. iv, p. 459. 
His talents,and his fortune, which was considerable, he devoted 
to the service of God. Into Mr. Wesley’s measures for the spread 
of the gospel he entered with zeal; he stood high in his favor, and 
shared largely in his confidence. Southey says: ‘‘ No other of 
the active members of the connection was possessed of equal for- 
tune and rank in society ; and all that he had, his fortune, to every 
shilling, and his life, to every minute that could be employed in 
active exertions, were devoted to its interests.” —Life of Wesley, 
vol. ii, p. 224. 

Mr. Henry Moore entered the traveling connection in 1779. 
He, too, stood high in the estimation of Mr. Wesley, and was inti- 
mate with him till death closed their earthly intercourse. 

From their intimacy with him, and the unreserved manner in 
which he communicated with them, Dr. Coke and Mr. Moore were, 
so far, well qualified to do justice to the character and fair fame 
of Mr. Wesley. Their work was prepared for the press in great 
haste, of which it furnishes sufficient evidence. They give a plain, 
unadorned relation, of the principal events in the life of Mr. Wes- 
ley, and the rise and spread of Methodism, both in Europe and 
America. : 

In the “ Dedication” of their work “to the preachers of the gos- 
pel, late in connection with the Rev. John Wesley,” the authors 
remark :—“ Our aim in compiling this account of the life of our 
honored friend, and of that great revival of religion in which he 
was so eminently engaged for more than half a century, has been, 
first, that mankind at large may know what he was, and what he 
did, or rather what God has done by him. And, secondly, that all 
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those who are his sons in the gospel may have continually before 
them, how faithfully, zealously, and prudently, he labored; and may 
thereby be more abundantly stimulated to be followers of him, as 
he was of Christ.” 

They flatter themselves that there is nothing material respecting 
Mr. Wesley, which they have not recorded. ‘‘ We scruple not to 
say,” their Preface runs, “there is nothing material respecting 
him that is not given in this volume. All his private papers were 
open to our inspection for several years. He himsélf also informed 
us of many important passages of his life, which he never inserted 
in his journals, and are known to few but ourselves. Some of 
these it would have been dangerous or uncharitable for him to 
have published to the world. But we are under no such difficulty. 
The persons concerned are now in eternity, and their characters 
very little known to the present generation.” 

This work has been superseded by a new Life, by Mr. Moore, 
so that it is now out of print. It is important, however, as a con- 
necting link in the history of the past. 


The third Life of Mr. Wesley in order is that by Dr. Joun 
WuirteneaD. As this work has occasioned much controversy, 
and is the great text-book of those, who, for various purposes, and 
from different motives, wish to hold up to the world Mr. Wesley 
and Methodism in an odious light, an extended notice of it and its 
author will not be out of place. 

Dr. Whitehead entered the traveling connection in 1764, and 
located in 1769.—Myles. He then settled in business in Bristol ; 
and subsequently kept a school in the vicinity of London, where 
he also studied medicine. He became tutor to some young gen- 
tlemen, and traveled on the continent; during which time he re- 
ceived a diploma as doctor of medicine, from one of the German 
universities. On his return to England, having made the acquaint- 
ance of some influential members of the society of Friends, he was 
induced to become a Quaker. By the aid of his new associates, 
he was appointed a physician to the London Dispensary. In a 
few years he again joined the Methodists, and was a local preacher 
in London at the time of Mr. Wesley’s death. 

When Dr. Whitehead returned to the Methodist connection, 
‘‘he was received by Mr. Wesley,” says Mr. Myles, ‘with his 
usual kindness.” In his will Mr. Wesley bequeathed to him, in 
connection with Dr. Coke and Mr. Henry Moore, all his manu- 
scripts, to be burned or published as they should see good. 

It having been determined, after Mr. Wesley’s death, to publish 
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a biography of him, and Dr. Coke and Mr. Moore being fully en- 
gaged in the work as itinerants, it was proposed that Dr. White- 
head should compile it. To this “several objections were made, 
chiefly on account of his known versatility, and the short time he 
had been in the connection since his last admission.” ‘These ob- 
jections, however, were obviated by Mr. Rogers, the superintend- 
ent in London, and who was one of the doctor’s particular friends. 
It was then agreed that the doctor should write the Life; and, at 
his earnest request, and with the consent of Dr. Coke and Mr. 
Moore, Mr. Rogers delivered into his care Mr. Wesley’s manu- 
scripts, that he might at his leisure select such as were needful 
for his work; the whole to be afterward examined. Dr. White- 
head proposed to Mr. Rogers that he should receive one hundred 
pounds for his trouble and loss of time; this sum, the executors, 
at the instance of Mr. Rogers, raised to one hundred guineas, as 
being a handsomer sum.—Myles, pp. 195, 204. “To this pro- 
posal,” says Moore, ‘‘ Dr. Whitehead cheerfully acceded; and it 
was unanimously adopted as the resolution of the meeting. The 
manuscripts were also deposited with him, under an express stipu- 
lation that they should be examined according to the will of the 
testator, previously to any of them being published. At the fol- 
lowing conference this agreement was confirmed in every par- 
ticular, and Dr. Whitehead was appointed a member of the book 
committee in London.”—Lzife of Wesley, p. 8. 

After having entered into this engagement, in an evil moment 
one of his friends suggested to the doctor that by retaining, as he 
had it now in his power to do, the copyright of the intended bio- 
graphy, he might realize two thousand pounds. This suggestion 
acted with fearful potency on his ‘versatility ;” and the poet’s 
‘“‘trash” was too strong for the doctor’s virtue. Money! Two 
thousand pounds! ‘The temptation to seize such a prize for 
himself,” says Mr. Curry, the American editor of Southey’s Life 
of Wesley, “proved too strong for the doctor’s integrity. He, 
therefore, determined to make the work his own property. This 
produced an alienation of feeling between himself and his former 
friends ; and having the rod in his own hands, he did not fail to 
apply it, thus making his Life of Wesley a scourge to both him 
and his followers. Having sold at once his Methodism and his 
conscience, he retained no love for the former, and but little regard 
for the latter. It could scarcely be expected, under such circum- 
stances, that there would be either the heart or the will to do juin 
to the subject undertaken.”—Vol. i, p. 406. 

“ Myles, who wrote at the time these things transpired, and who 
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was well acquainted with the parties and circumstances, has given 
us a succinct history of the course pursued by Dr. Whitehead and 
the conference. After referring to the agreement of the parties for 
the compilation of a Life of Mr. Wesley, he says:— 

‘“‘ Dr. Whitehead, however, soon after the conference, to the 
astonishment of all concerned, declared his intention of publishing 
the ‘ Life’ as an independent man. He also declared that he would 
make such use of the manuscripts of Mr. Wesley, with which he 
had been intrusted, as he himself should think proper, and that he 
would not suffer them to be examined as Mr. Wesley had ordered 
in his will, previous to the publication, unless the two other trus- 
tees of these manuscripts would enter into an engagement that he 
should retain in his hands all those papers which he should judge 
to be necessary for the work. He insisted, also, that the copyright 
of the book should belong to him ; and that if it should be published 
from the Book Room, he would have half the clear profits. 

*‘ As the doctor had engaged to compile the Life for the Book 
Room, (that is, for the charity to which Mr. Wesley had bequeath- 
ed all his literary property,) the committee expostulated with him 
on his unfaithfulness, and the extravagance of his new demands. 
Their expostulations were, however, in vain. They had acted 
with great simplicity toward the doctor. Having a high opinion 
of his integrity, and attachment to the cause in which they were 
all engaged, they had given all the necessary materials into his 
hands, and so were completely in his power. He was fully sen- 
sible of this advantage, and persevered in those demands, with 
which he knew the committee could not comply.”—Chronological 
History, p. 212. 

He then adverts to the efforts that were made to persuade the 
doctor to regard the “will” of the dead, and act honestly and 
more honorably with the living; all of which, however, was in 
vain. Inthe mean time, Coke and Moore’s Life came from the 
press, and ten thousand copies were immediately sold. The doc- 
tor, as it would seem, began to think now that the two thousand 
pounds—the price of his integrity—like the maid’s fortunes, might 
be feasted on in the imagination, but never realized. He now 
makes various propositions affecting himself and his _— The 
following is the final one, with its results :— 

‘¢¢ Al] the manuscripts of Mr. Wesley shall be fazrly ‘a 1m- 
partially examined by Dr. Coke, Mr. Moore, and Dr. Whitehead. 
Such papers as they shall unanimously deem unfit for publication 
shall be burned immediately ; but of the remainder, Dr. White- 
head shall be at liberty to select such as he thinks necessary for 
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his work; and the remainder to be given into the hands of Dr. 
Coke and Mr. Moore.’ 

‘“‘ Such was the doctor’s proposal, even in this stage of the busi- 
ness. After many declarations that he was willing, and had often 
proposed, to enter into an examination of Mr. Wesley’s papers, at 
length it fully appeared what kind of an examination he would 
consent to, namely, that his single negative should preserve any 
paper from destruction; and his single affirmative enable him to 
use any paper in such a way as he himself should think proper; 
and this the doctor called a fair and impartial examination ! 

“ As there could be no hesitation, among upright men, upon such 
a proposal as this, a reply was immediately sent, signed by the 
president and secretary, pointing out the injustice and total want 
of ingenuousness, as well as the unfaithfulness to the deceased, 
which was manifest in the proposal respecting the examination of 
the manuscripts ; and again declaring, in substance, that while he 
refused to fulfill his duty uprightly, as a trustee of Mr. Wesley’s 
papers, they could have nothing to do with him in any other cha- 
racter. To this the conference received no reply. The confer- 
ence were thus obliged, as the committee had been before, to leave 
the doctor to pursue his own way, contenting themselves with 
bearing their testimony against an evil which they could not pre- 
vent.”—Myles’s History, pp. 214, 215. 

Such is the history of Dr. Whitehead in connection with the 
biography of Mr. Wesley. From these circumstances, a little 
knowledge of human nature, in man’s fallen state, will enable us 
1o infer pretty correctly respecting the character of the “ Life.” 

Whatever character Dr. Whitehead may have borne, we do not 
on that account discard his work. Facts recorded by him respect- 
ing Mr. Wesley, and those associated with him, are as essentially 
true as though they were stated by any other person. But the 
doctor does not always state the facts; and, frequently, when he 
does, he leaves out much that is essential to a right understanding 
of them: and, besides—as if fearful that his distorted view of the 
subject will not accomplish all he designs—he draws from these 
incorrect statements most strange and unauthorized conclusions. 
Though a dissenter himself, he endeavors to court popular favor 
from the Church party, by exalting Charles Wesley at the expense 
of his brother John. The authority which Charles exercised at 
times, he applauds, while he condemns the exercise of less autho- 
rity by John, as an assumption of power. He is compelled to 
admit Mr. Wesley’s “tolerant principles,” (vol. ii, p. 188,) and the 
next moment, forgetting it may be what he had written, he charges 
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him with possessing a determination to be “ Cesar or nothing.”— 
Vol. ii, p. 167. 

His charge against the preachers, of animosities, jealousies, 
corruption, and chicanery, worse than that even of political dema- 
gogues, has long since fallen back upon himself. He wrote 
for party purposes, and, of course, must make out a case, in order 
to sustain himself in his unfortunate position. The language of 
Mr. Curry, before quoted, is severe, but none too much so: having 
sold his Methodism and his conscience, he had not the heart nor 
the will to do justice to the subject undertaken. 

It is due to those who seek after truth on this subject, to know 
that Dr. Whitehead, after compiling his Life of Wesley, though 
he returned the bulk of the papers to Mr. George Story, the book 
steward, retained some valuable ones in his possession which were 
never returned.—Life of Henry Moore, pp. 179, 208. ‘An honest 
man,” says the poet, “is the noblest work of God.” 

Controversy biases the judgment; party requirements deprive 
a man of his own opinions; and gold dust will put out his eyes. 
Let us compare Dr. Whitehead, free from all these influences, 
with Dr. Whitehead, led captive by them. 

After noticing the ordinations by Mr. Wesley, he says :—‘* The 
persons whom Mr. Wesley ordained have no more right to exer- 
cise the ministerial functions than they had before he laid hands 
upon them. 

“A scheme of ordination so full of confusion and absurdity, as 
that among the Methodists, can never surely filiate itself on Mr. 
Wesley: it must have proceeded from some mere chaotic brain, 
where wild confusion reigns. Nor can I easily believe that Mr. 
Wesley would ever have adopted so misshapen a brat, had not his 
clear perception of things been rendered feeble and dim by flattery, 
persuasion, and age.”—Vol. ii, pp. 269, 270. 

Yet this same Dr. Whitehead, after his return to the Methodist 
connection, solicited ordination from Mr. Wesley’s hands! And 
when Mr. Wesley, knowing his “ versatility,” would not trust him 
with so important an office, “his disappointment was extreme.”— 
Moore’s Life of Wesley, p. 9. 

Again: when Dr. Whitehead, at the instance of the trustees of 
the City Road Chapel, preached a funeral sermon for Mr. Wesley, 
he said :—‘‘If we consider his qualifications for inquiring after 
truth, we shall find that he possessed every requisite to examine a 
subject that we could expect or wish a man to have—a strong 
natural understanding, highly cultivated, and well-stored with the 
knowledge of languages, and of the various arts and sciences ; he 
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had a reverence for God; he was conscientious in all his ways; 
and intent upon discovering the truth in everything that became 
the subject of his inquiries. Cautious in his inquiries, he 
sought truth from the love of it; and whenever he found it, had 
firmness to embrace it, and publicly to avow it. These are evi- 
dences of a strong and liberal mind, possessed of every requisite 
to prosecute inquiries after truth. So far was he from fol- 
lowing a heated imagination, or taking up opinions as an enthu- 
siast, that he maintained we ought to use our understanding, com- 
pare one thing with another, and draw just conclusions from 
such comparisons, as well in matters of religion as in other 
things.” 

But this same Dr. Whitehead, who, to obtain the ‘‘ money,” 
must write as the noted “‘committee,’* constituted to “advise, 
support, and defend him,” should dictate, informs the readers of 
his biography, that Mr. Wesley, who was so “cautious,” and who 
gave such “ evidence of a strong and liberal mind ;” who was “ far 
from following a heated imagination, or taking up opinions as an 
enthusiast ;” and who “ possessed every requisite to prosecute in- 
cuiries after truth;” was ‘‘ weak:” that he held ‘“ metaphysical 
science in low estimation ;” was ‘often mistaken ;” easily duped 
by others, not “duly considering whether they had sufficient 
ability and caution to give a true judgment of the things concern- 
ing which they bore testimony;” that he was “credulous,” and 
“believed most of the stories he heard concerning witchcraft and 
apparitions.” —Vol. 11, p. 189, e¢ al. 

Driven to the shift, how many shapes man can assume! In this 
case, the recklessness manifested in these strange contradictions 
of Dr. Whitehead is only equaled by his subsequent sycophancy. 
After having bespattered the character of the illustrious dead— 
violated trusts reposed in him by the dying—done his utmost to 
scandalize the chief ministers of the Wesleyan Church—and in- 
dulged in crocodile tears over an alledged departure of Methodism 
from its ‘‘ original” calling—he fawns around Mr. Pawson, and 
begs to be admitted into the society again, and to be restored to 
his place as a local preacher ! 

Before dismissing Dr. Whitehead and his biography of Wesley, 


* Says Mr. Pawson, the advocate and friend of Whitehead, in a letter, dated 
London, May 14, 1798, sent to Mr. Moore, speaking of a visit which, in con- 
nection with some other brethren, he made the doctor: “I found the doctor 
in a difficult situation; he was not at liberty to make what concessions he 
thought good, his committee being equally concerned with himself, and they 
would not suffer him to criminate them.” —Life of Moore, p. 187. 
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we will indulge in a remark or two upon the “Introduction” of 
the recent American edition of his work by Rev. T. H. Stockton, 
pastor of the Methodist Protestant Church, Philadelphia. De- 
fective and disingenuous as Dr. Whitehead’s Life is, this intro- 
duction, in the latter respect, surpasses it. It is difficult to con- 
ceive what prompted Mr. Stockton to pursue the course he has in 
the present instance. We are aware of the circumstances in re- 
gard to the Methodist Episcopal Church in which he has been 
reared : and it would appear as though the views and feelings of the 
sire had descendedtothe son. Wasitnecessary to justify the defection 
and secession which placed Mr. Stockton in his present position, to 
calumniate the character, and cast odium upon the name, of some 
of the best of men, and upon the British Conference? This Mr. 
Stockton has done. In his zeal to defend Dr. Whitehead, and, by 
consequence, those, whether Puseyites or latitudinarians, who en- 
deavor, through and by him, to injure Methodism, and wrongly to 
impress the public mind respecting her usages and polity, he has 
been led into strange errors, and to make most glaring mis- 
statements. 

In speaking of Dr. Whitehead’s work, Mr. Stockton says :— 
“‘Tts accuracy, it is presumed, will not be denied. . . . Indeed, 
as far as we have seen, his opponents never denied the authen- 
ticity of his materials, or the fairness with which he exhibited 
them; but censured him merely for keeping and using them 
against their will, and in violation, as they assert, of his obli- 
gations.” 

It would certainly be reflecting too much upon the understand- 
ing of Mr. Stockton to suppose, even, that he did not know that 
the friends of Mr. Wesley had other objections to Whitehead and 
his work than his merely keeping and using, in violation of his 
obligations, the manuscripts of Mr. Wesley. Had he never seen 
Dr. Clarke’s letter to Mr. Moore, in which he refers to the “manu- 
scripts,” to Whitehead’s connection with Kilham, and to his 
** scandalous reflections” upon the preachers ? 

Mr. Stockton gravely informs us that Dr. Whitehead’s “ tempo- 
rary union with the Friends ”—this union continued till the influ- 
ence of Robert Barclay, and other influential Quakers, obtained 
his appointment at the London Dispensary—‘“ his request for or- 
dination, and his asserted expulsion, ought to receive qualifications 
which would invest him with honor rather than reproach.” No 
doubt! And the same qualifications would invest the secession- 
ists of 1828 with honor! And, besides, it is in accordance with 
the Scriptural declaration, “-Men will praise thee when thou doest 
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well for thyself.” Let me become a Quaker—so this reasoning 
runs—or a secessionist, if I can thereby obtain an important ap- 
pointment, gain a desirable position, or acquire a little notoriety. 
Such a course would be rather a reproach to me, to be sure, but 
the circumstances will so qualify my actions that they will “invest 
me with honor !” 

There are a number of things in this “ Introduction” which we 
had designed to notice—the use made of the “ British Critic,” the 
* Analytical Review,” ‘‘ Kilham’s Life,” and the charge of “ per- 
sonal and official improprieties,” made against Dr. Coke, Mr. 
Moore, and their associates—but we cannot do it now without ex- 
tending this article to an objectionable length. In our notice of 
Moore’s Life of Wesley we shall refer to two or three particulars 
in this Introduction, directly affecting its author. 


Rosert Soutuey, Esq., LL. D., Poet Laureate, is Mr. Wes- 
ley’s next biographer. It is with Mr. Southey, as the biographer 
of Mr. Wesley, that we have to do. His poetry we have never 
read ; and if we had, we should have no great confidence in our 
judgment respecting its excellences. The critics, however, bating 
some defects, which are seen more or less in all human produc- 
tions, say it is good. 

Mr. Southey has carefully gathered up the materials for his 
work. The style in which he has written this biography is always 
pleasing, frequently captivating. It is thought by some to be the 
best of his prose productions; others give that praise to his Life 
of Nelson. There is a fascination in his art at narrating which 
makes us read on, even when we are vexed with his sophisms, his 
unfair statements, his erroneous conclusions, his biting sarcasm, 
and his palpable contradictions. We pore over pages of his work 
with much pleasure, and admire his apparent candor, when, sud- 
denly, we are arrested by a statement so glaring, that we wonder 
how any man of ordinary discernment could make such a blunder. 
Mr. Wesley, at one time, is all excellence both in intellect and 
heart ; at another time, he is supercilious and ambitious. He is a 
meek, holy man of God, contending for the faith which was once 
delivered to the saints, when we are immediately informed that he 
is an enthusiast. Methodism is declared to have done much good 
in the world; but, in summing up, it is questionable whether it has 
done more good than harm. It is vital Christianity, causing the 
profane man to pray—the inebriate to forsake his cups—the openly 
and abominably wicked to turn from their evil ways—reforming 
society—making the waste places as the garden of the Lord: 
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when, lo! its disguise is thrown off, and we are assured it is only 
a ‘mental disease!” ‘‘'The Wesley of Mr. Southey,” says Richard 
Watson, “‘is not, in several most important characteristics, Mr. 
Wesley himself; and the picture of Methodism which he has 
drawn is incorrect, both in tone and composition.”—Observa- 
tions, &c. 

It was a strange notion that led Southey to become the bio- 
grapher of Wesley. But he seems to have had an itching to in- 
termeddle with whatever struck his fancy in literature or science, 
in religion or politics. Without any of those stirring emotions 
within, which operated on the mind of Wesley, and prompted him 
to press on in his course, through obloquy and reproach, from the 
learned and the ignorant, from the gentry and the mob, from the 
self-possessed prelate and the carnal professor of religion; with 
only a partial knowledge of the theological questions studied and 
discussed by Mr. Wesley every day of his life; little versed in 
church polity, a subject on which Mr. Wesley has had few, if any, 
equals since the apostolic times ; a stranger to experimental Chris- 
tianity, and, as we should infer from his language, a disbeliever in 
it: notwithstanding all this, he sits down to write a “ Life” of 
Wesley. Mr. Southey could have but little, if any, conception of 
the circumstances in which Mr. Wesley conceived himself to be 
placed by Providence. He could have no sympathy with him in 
his godlike, self-sacrificing work. The path which he trod, the 
cast of his mind, his modes of thought, his literary pursuits, and 
the object he had in view, completely unfitted him for the task 
which he had imposed upon himself. 

Mr. Southey might have deemed it necessary to add to his fame, 
that a Life of one of the “‘ founders” should be among the produc- 
tions of his pen; or that a variety of works, on altogether dis- 
similar subjects, would better comport with his real character. 
Says Byron :— | 

“‘ He had written praises of a regicide ; 
He had written praises of all kings whatever ; 
He had written for republics far and wide, 
And then against them bitterer than ever ; 
For pantisocracy he once had cried 
Aloud, a scheme less moral than ’twas clever ; 


Then grew a hearty anti-jacobin— 
Had turn’d his coat—and would have turn’d his skin.” 


And why not add to all the rest a Life of John Wesley? Wat 
Tyler, laudations of George the Fourth, and a biography of 
Wesley ! 
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But “ John Wesley,” says the great Scotch reviewer, ‘“‘ was a 
subject that required all the qualities of a philosophical historian. 
In Mr. Southey’s work on this subject, he has, on the whole, 
failed. Yet there are charming specimens of the art of narration 
in it. The Life of Wesley will probably live. Defective as it is, 
it contains the only popular account of a most remarkable moral 
revolution, and of a man whose eloquence and logical acuteness 
might have rendered him eminent in literature; whose genius for 
government was not inferior to that of Richelieu; and who, what- 
ever his errors may have been, devoted all his powers, in defiance 
of obloquy and derision, to what he sincerely considered as the 
highest good of his species.” 

From the commencement of his extraordinary career, Mr. Wes- 
ley had never swerved from the right. In his course there was 
no vacillation. Unlike in this respect, as, indeed, in almost all 
others, was his biographer. ‘He that changes his party,” says 
Johnson, ‘‘ by his znterest, loves himself rather than truth.” And 
Southey, having changed from light to darkness, and sacrificed 
truth and conscience at the shrine of pounds, shillings, and pence; 
having courted the favor of the great, and received the reward of 
so doing; was not the man to write a correct life of one of the 
greatest reformers in the Christian church; and who, fearless of 
consequences to his reputation or fortune, followed truth wherever 
she led the way. 

But Southey was not only an ultra tory in politics; in religion, 
what he had, he was high church. “ Nothing,” he says, in his 
Colloquies on Society, ‘‘is more certain than that religion is the 
basis upon which civil government rests ; that from religion power 
derives its authority, laws their efficacy, and both their zeal and 
sanction ; and it is necessary that this religion be established for 
the security of the state, and for the welfare of the people, who 
would @therwise be moved to and fro with every wind of doc- 
trine. . . . The state that neglects this, prepares its own destruc- 
tion; and they who train them up in any other way are under- 
mining it. All of which are, nevertheless, denied by our professors 
of the arts babblative:and scribblative, some in the audacity of evil 
designs, and others in the glorious assurance of impenetrable 
ignorance.” 3 

Hence, all dissenters are “ undermining the state ”—are its ene- 
mies—especially “those who train up the people in this way.” 
Those who deny the above unfounded positions, and exploded 
notions, do it, in the estimation of our quondam republican, in the 
“audacity of evil designs,” or in the “ glorious assurance of im- 
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penetrable ignorance.” Mr. Wesley, therefore, in pursuing his 
course, had evil designs toward the church and state, or was 
grossly ignorant. ‘The latter, no one will pretend; and the former 
is not true: the error is in Mr. Southey’s philosophy of govern- 
ment; and this has led him into a still greater error respecting the 
result of Mr. Wesley’s labors. ‘In proportion as Methodism ob- 
tained ground among the educated classes, its direct effects,” he 
says, ‘‘were evil. It narrowed their views and feelings; bur- 
dened them with forms; restricted them from recreations, which 
keep the mind in health; discouraged, if it did not absolutely pro- 
hibit, accomplishments that give a grace to life; separated them 
from general society ; substituted a sectarian in place of a catholic 
spirit ; and, by alienating them from the national church, weakened 
the strongest cement of social order, and loosened the ties whereby 
men are bound to their native land.”—Vol. ii, p. 304. The above 
is a specimen of Southey’s facts and philosophy. The history of 
Methodism demonstrates the falsity of every assertion in the 
extract. 

Rightly understood, the enthusiasm and fanatical zeal, which 
Mr. Southey thinks he discovers in Mr. Wesley, will, in the esti- 
mation of the evangelical portion of his readers, reflect honor upon 
him rather than reproach. He more. fully than the great body, 
even of professing Christians, believed and practiced as the gospel 
requires. He was a realization of what the poet Young wished 
to describe,— 


‘“‘ A man on earth devoted to the skies.” 


No doubt many of Southey’s statements have produced on the 
public mind a different impression from what he expected. “In 
many cases,” says his American editor, “‘ where it was the evident 
purpose of the biographer to exhibit his subject in an unfavorable 
light, his statements of the facts upon which his judgnfent was 
based are equivalent to the highest praise. A changed state of. 
public opinion, unanticipated by Mr. Southey—changed, probably, 
in no small degree, by causes which he saw dimly, but did not 
understand—has transformed his sarcasms and satires into sub- 
stantial panegyrics.”—Preface, p. 6. 

The inuendoes, the baseless and wicked insinuations, which 
abound in Southey, are altogether unworthy the man. At times 
he writes in a spirit of independence, when his judgment, unwarped 
by party influence and sectarian prejudice, seems to have full play; 
but he soon falls back again into his former mode, and writes with 
a hollow heart, and a disregard for truth, of the things which he 
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knows not. ‘“ Zeal,” he says, “ was the only qualification” which 
Mr. Wesley required in his preachers.—Vol. i, p. 397. And yet, 
on the next page, he says Mr. Wesley strongly impressed upon 
their minds the necessity of reading to improve themselves: and 
that he repelled the charge of ignorance. 

But it were altogether useless to follow Southey in his contra- 
dictory statements, in his strange inconsistencies, in his philo- 
sophical notions of Christianity, in his comments and predictions : 
it would be only traveling in a circle. So far as Mr. Wesley is 
concerned, notwithstanding the acknowledgment of his greatness, 
goodness, and usefulness, you start with Southey at enthusiasm, 
and come round to ambition; starting at ambition, you come out 
at enthusiasm. It is with him, as with the traveling lady, who, 
apprehensive that she might forget some of her baggage, ever and 
anon, through the whole of her journey, to the amusement and 
annoyance of her fellow-travelers, repeated, “‘ Great trunk, little 
trunk, bundle, and band-box !” 

With Mr. Southey, as Macauley pertinently remarks, “‘ what he 
calls his opinions, are, in fact, merely his tastes.” And though, 
in the style of its composition, his Life of Wesley is the best and 
most popular that has ever been written, the influence of his 
“tastes,” on a certain class of readers, must make it the worst. 
His sneers at the “disease,” the “fits,” the “‘ zeal,” the “ enthu- 
siasm,” of Methodism, are directly aimed at vital Christianity, 
under whatever name it may exist. In the hands of many, these 
volumes will only foster that irreverence for Christianity, which, 
alas! too frequently lurks in the depraved human heart. ‘‘O, dear 
and honored Southey !” exclaims his brother-in-law, Coleridge, 
“this book is unsafe for all of unsettled minds. How many ad- 
mirable young men do I know, or have seen, whose minds would 
be a shuttlecock between the battledores, which the bi-partite 
author keeps in motion! ‘The same facts and incidents as those 
recorded in Scripture, and told in the same words—and the work- 
ers, alas! in the next page, these are enthusiasts, fanatics; but 
could this have been avoided, salva veritate? Answer. The 
manner, the way, might have been avoided.” 

It is contended, in vindication of Southey, that the errors and 
misstatements in his Life of Wesley were undesigned. This may 
be; though from their character, and the ‘“ manner,” and the 
“way,” as Coleridge says, in which he expresses himself, we 
should hardly conceive it, in all cases, to be possible. But admit 
it—the admission may be of service to the author’s heart, but it is 
a sorry conclusion for his head. He had, says a writer previously 
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quoted, ‘two faculties which were never, we believe, vouchsafed 
in measure so copious to any human being; the faculty of believ- 
ing without a reason, and the faculty of hating without a pro- 
vocation.” 

This “Life” was thoroughly reviewed by the late Richard 
Watson. His ‘ Observations,” formerly published at the Book 
Room, New-York, are a valuable addition to Methodist literature, 
and fully vindicate Mr. Wesley and Methodism from the charges 
brought against them by Mr. Southey. The logical and acute 
mind of the reviewer, well versed, too, in the history and pecu- 
liarities of Methodism, enabled him to correct the errors of his 
author; and at times he puts on the lash so well and deservedly, 
that even Southey, though “he might not apprehend an argu- 
ment,” could not help feeling the string. 

Mr. Southey saw and acknowledged the errors, some of them at 
least, of his Life of Wesley; and, before he was disabled by 
paralysis, was preparing a third edition, in which he designed to 
correct all that had been pointed out by others, or discovered by 
himself. This he did not do, however; and after his death, the 
work came out under the auspices of his son, C. C. Southey, 
curate of Cockermouth. That Mr. Southey’s views respecting 
Mr. Wesley were greatly modified, is. evident from his own ac- 
knowledgment. In 1835 he addressed a letter to James Nicholls, 
Esq., of London, as follows :— 

“* Kenrick, Aug. 17, 1835. 

“Dear Sir,—I am much obliged to you for your kind offer to 
lend me such books as may render my Life of Wesley less in- 
complete. 

‘The edition of his Works, (1809-13,) in seventeen volumes, I 
have. I will, therefore, only trouble you for those volumes that 
contain Mr. Benson’s Life, and the additional letters; and also for 
Beal’s Early History of the Wesleys, which I had never before 
heard of. 

“* Adam Clarke’s Memoirs of the Family, I have, and mean to 
make use of it. Indeed, if you tell me, when you have inspected 
his additional matter, that his second volume will, in your opinion, 
be worth waiting for, I shall much rather wait for it, than lose the 
opportunity of making my new edition as correct as I can. 

‘* My intention is to incorporate in it whatever new information 
has been brought forward by subsequent biographers, and, of 
course, to correct every error that has been pointed out, or that I 
myself can discover. Mr. Alexander Knox has convinced me that 
I was mistaken in supposing that ambition entered largely into 
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Mr. Wesley’s actuating impulses. Upon this subject, he wrote 
me a long and most admirable paper, and gave me permission to 
affix it to my own work, whenever it might be reprinted. This I 
shall do, and make such alterations in the book as are required in 
consequence. The Wesleyan leaders never committed a greater 
mistake than when they treated me as an enemy.” 

The next year after this letter was written, Mr. Southey was at 
Penzance, when he was introduced to Joseph Carne, Esq., F.R.S., 
who accompanied him to some interesting objects in that place 
and vicinity. 

“Tn walking through Chapel-street,” says Mr. C., “we passed 
a large place of worship, and on my informing him, in answer to 
his inquiry, that it was the Wesleyan chapel, (I believe he knew I 
was a Wesleyan,) he observed, ‘The Wesleyans, I believe, are 
numerous in Cornwall.’ I merely answered in the affirmative ; 
and he continued, ‘I am about to publish a new edition of my Life 
of Wesley. Some time after the first edition was published, I met 
with two copies in which the persons to whom they belonged had 
written remarks. One of these persons was Coleridge, the other 
was Henry Moore; two very dissimilar characters,’ he said, smil- 
ing, ‘and I have made some use of the remarks of both. I had 
also,’ he added, ‘a long correspondence with Alexander Knox, who 
labored to convince me that I had formed a wrong estimate of Mr. 
Wesley’s character, in supposing him to have been actuated by 
ambitious motives; and I now believe that he was right, and in 
my new edition I shall acknowledge tt.” 

Now after this frank acknowledgment on the part of Mr. Southey, 
how is it that C. C. Southey, in the edition which his father was 
making preparation to publish, says nothing respecting it? Was 
Mr. Southey, the younger, apprehensive that the reputation of his 
father would be injuriously affected by these concessions? Had 
his church prejudices anything to do with the suppression of what 
justice to the injured dead, and a large Christian communion, de- 
manded should be made known ? 

But this is not all. Mr. C. C. Southey, in his Preface; speaks 
of a few alterations and insertions made by his father, as was his 
custom in his own copy of his works, of the new features he had 
added to it, and then leaves the reader to infer that no change in 
the opinion of his father respecting Mr. Wesley had taken place ! 
This is not the most reputable in the editor; and, to say nothing 

of the subjects of the work, it is an act of injustice to the author 
himself. 
The recent edition of Southey’s Life of Wesley, published by 
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the Harpers, in two volumes, 12mo., contains, in addition to the 
notes by S. T. Coleridge, and the critique on Mr. Wesley’s life 
and character by Alexander Knox, the greater part of Mr. Wat- 
son’s “Observations,” and numerous terse and spirited notes by 
the American editor, the Rev. D. Curry. 

The “notes” of Mr. Coleridge are of no special value. Some 
of them are curious; others are merely sublimated transcenden- 
talism ; while others still exhibit more of a fiendish spirit than any- 
thing else. He agrees with Mr. Southey to condemn Mr. Wes- 
ley ; but he condemns him on different counts in the indictment. 
As it was in a certain case, in days of old, their “‘ witness agrees 
not together.” 

Mr. Southey says that Mr. Wesley “ surely loved God with all 
his heart, and with all his soul, and with all his strength.” “High, 
yea, an awful eulogy,” says Coleridge, ‘‘ perilously high, as applied 
to any mortal ; but strangely inconsistent with Southey’s own clear 
and discriminating character of Wesley’s mind, both in its present 
state and generally. Rooted ambition, restless appetite of power 
and primacy, with a vindictive spirit, breaking out into slanders 
against those who interfered with his ruling passion, and a logical 
shadow fight with notions and words, sustained by the fervor of the 
game, with an entire absence and unsusceptibility of ideas and 
tranquil depths of being—in short, my, my, myself, in a series of 
disguises and self-delusions. Such is the sum of Southey’s 
statements: and are these compatible with the same Wesley, at 
the same time assuredly loving God with all his heart, and with 
all his soul, and with all his strength? If it were right and pos- 
sible for a man to love himself in God—yet can he love God in 
himself otherwise than by making his-self his God ?” 

Upon this the American editor archly remarks :—“ Southey’s 
anconsistency is only less than Coleridge’s malignity; the one is 
human, the other neither human nor divine.” 

The above extract exhibits Coleridge’s spirit; the following is a 
specimen of his logic :-— 

** Mr.. Wesley was fitted for his calling; but of whom was this 
calling? of God? I cannot say, Yes! I dare not, will not, say, or 
even think, No! That Arminian Methodism contains many true 
Christians, God forbid that I should doubt! That it ever made, or 
tends to make, a Christian, I do doubt; though, that it has been 
the occasion, and even cause, of turning thousands from their evil 
deeds, and that it has made, and tends to make, bad and mischievous 
men peaceable, and profitable neighbors and citizens, I delight in 
avowing.” 
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The critique of Mr. Knox is very different from the notes by 
Coleridge. Long acquainted with Mr. Wesley, and knowing his 
manner of life, he shows very conclusively that ambition did not 
enter into his designs. And, it appears from his acknowledgment, 
that Mr. Southey was convinced that, on this point, he was in 
error respecting Mr. Wesley’s character. Coming from one who 
knew Mr. Wesley intimately, the following extract contains a 
beautiful eulogy on his character; and strongly contrasts with 
Southey’s oft-repeated charges of pride and ambition. “I must 
declare,” says Mr. Knox, “that the slightest suspicion of pride, 
ambition, selfishness, in any shape or form, or personal gratifica- 
tion of whatever kind, stimulating Mr. Wesley in any instance, 
or mixing in any measure with the movements of his life, never 
once entered into my mind. That such charges were made by his 
opponents, I could not be ignorant. But my deep impression was, 
and it certainly remains unimpaired, that since the days of the 
apostles there has not been a human being more thoroughly exempt 
from all those frailties of human nature than John Wesley.” 

In reference to Mr. Southey’s charge of enthusiasm against Mr. 
Wesley, Mr. Knox says,—‘‘ He was an enthusiast of no vulgar 
kind : as Nelson was an enthusiast for his country, so was John 
Wesley for religion.” 

Mr. Knox, it should be borne in mind, though in early life a 
Methodist, was now in the English Church. Separation from the 
church he opposed; and there are passages in this essay which 
show his peculiar feelings on that subject: and his reflections upon 
those who, he supposed, both before and after Mr. Wesley’s death, 
favored such separation, are far from being kind. With all his 
friendship for Mr. Wesley, and his zealous defense of him against 
the charge of pride and ambition, he does him great injustice on 
other points. And the errors into which he has fallen are not 
more strange than palpable. 

Mr. Curry’s “ notes” are of service to the cause of truth: but 
it is like trying to cleanse the stream while the fountain is still 
filled with poison. Southeytsm is so fully stamped upon this Life 
of Wesley, and interwoven in its very texture, that these notes, 
numerous and judicious as they are, will hardly counteract its in- 
fluence. 


The fifth and next Life of Mr. Wesley appeared, the first volume 
in 1824, the second in 1825, written by Rev. Henry Moorz, only 
‘ surviving trustee of Mr. Wesley’s manuscripts, then in the seventy- 
fourth year of his age. 
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After the publication of the Life of Wesley by Coke and Moore, 
Whitehead’s and Southey’s works were published. These met 
with considerable circulation, the latter especially. And in the 
mean time, too, the manuscripts of Wesley, those that were not 
retained by Whitehead, nor burned by Pawson, came into Mr. 
Moore’s hands. ‘‘ Among them,” he says, “are several docu- 
ments which are highly useful, and which have never been pub- 
lished.” He thought, also, that there were portions of Whitehead’s 
Life that ought to be answered by a true and impartial history of 
all the circumstances and facts alluded to by that biographer. 
And the recent publication of Mr. Southey’s work induced him to 
enter without further delay upon the compilation of a complete 
Life of his departed friend. He says,— 

“A Life of Mr. Wesley, as full as possible, without being te- 
dious, seems now to be a desideratum, especially since the strange 
Memoir lately published by Robert Southey, Esq., Poet Laureate. 
Concerning that production, it may be thought that little need be 
said, as it has been an ample subject of animadversion in various 
publications, and has been ably reviewed by Mr. Watson. It has, 
indeed, been generally acknowledged, by competent judges of re- 
ligious biography, that the names of Wesley and Southey were 
never designed to be joined together in the same sentence.”— 
Preface, p. x. 

Again :—“‘ My duty lies plain before me. Mr. Wesley needs 
no panegyrist; and, indeed, for such an office I should be utterly 
incompetent. ‘His witness is in heaven, and his record is on 
high.’ But to rescue the character of such a man, and such 
labors, from interested, prejudiced, or ignorant declaimers, is 
worth some pains. I must again state the plain facts; connecting 
and elucidating them, so as to give a clear view of the man, and 
of the work in which he was so long engaged. It is especially 
my duty to do this, since inquiry is much more excited; and 
being now in possession of ample materials, were I not to do it, I 
should be involved in the guilt of unfaithfulness both to the dead 
and the living.”—Jbid., p. xiii. 

Mr. Moore was a particular friend of Mr. Wesley; and it is not 
impossible but that the partiality of friendship led him to overesti- 
mate his excellences, and depreciate his errors; but we have not, 
in his work, discovered either. Mr. Southey says he had-not 
‘freedom or strength of intellect to discover wherein Mr. Wesley 
was erroneous.” ‘To this Mr. Moore replies '—‘‘ When Mr. 
Fletcher, who was certainly one of the first men of his day, Mr. 
Southey’s great and almost impeccable favorite, did not, after a 
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long and close intimacy, discover wherein Mr. Wesley, whom he 
always called ‘father,’ was erroneous, it is no wonder that the 
evil was hidden from his common friends: and I confess that I 
have neither the heart nor the head that could make the discovery.” 
‘Even now,” he continues, ‘‘my state is so deplorable, that a wish 
to maintain and propagate those errors which Mr. Southey has 
discovered—to maintain that ‘foolishness of preaching’ and ‘be- 
Lieving,’ without which there can be no life, power, or peace—is, 
I acknowledge, the chief cause of my again bringing before the 
public memoirs of the apostolic Wesley.” 

Mr. Moore’s Life of Wesley has been regarded as a standard 
work. It furnishes a great amount of important information re- 
specting Mr. Wesley, and the rise and spread of Methodism. It, 
however, lacks spirit and vivacity. There is so much of incident 
in the life of Wesley, that a skillful biographer is at no loss for 
those materials which instruct, interest, and charm; and which, 
when drawn out into well-arranged and consecutive narrative, can 
never fail to please. Moore’s work, though in the main we agree 
with the author in his opinions respecting Mr. Wesley, we read 
from a sense of duty—from a desire to acquire knowledge of his 
subject: Southey’s, though we disagree with him at every turn, 
we read from a sense of pleasure. 

Mr. Stockton, to whom we referred on a previous page, has 
charged Mr. Moore, first, as being the ‘‘abuser, par excellence, 
of Dr. Whitehead.” Secondly, as plagiarizing extensively from 
his work; so that out of Whithead’s six hundred pages, only one 
hundred and thirty-three are clear from Moore’s purloining. 

As it respects the first, Mr. Stockton is greatly in error: Mr. 
Moore is the assailed party. In his Life.of Wesley, written in 
association with Dr. Coke, notwithstanding the unwarranted course 
pursued by Dr. Whitehead, he says not a word respecting the 
controversy. He does not so much as inform the public of the cir- 
cumstances under which, deprived of the manuscripts of Mr. Wes- 
ley which belonged to them, he and Dr. Coke had compiled their 
work. But when Dr. Whitehead’s work appeared, a one-sided 
statement of the affair was given in the “ advertisement”—a state- 
ment well-calculated to mislead the uninformed, and to prejudice 
narrow and bigoted minds. 

Doubtless, Mr. Moore erred in the course he pursued respecting 
Dr. Whitehead. He should, in his first work, have given to the 
public the facts in the case. Had he done this, the controversy 
‘would have been greatly shortened. But Mr. Moore was actuated 
by milder feelings; and his error—or crime, if that suit Mr. Stock- 
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ton better—was his dealing altogether too mercifully with Dr. 
Whitehead. The “lightning and thunder,” which Mr. Stockton 
thinks will break unexpectedly upon many, are merely fitful corus- 
cations of electricity from his own overcharged mind. They may 
glitter and snap for the moment, but are perfectly harmless. 

The second charge made against Mr. Moore is that of extensive 
plagiarism. We have carefully examined the two “ Lives,” and 
compared them, and we come to a different conclusion from Mr. 
Stockton. 

The documents which Mr. Moore copies are, to be sure, the 
same as those published by Dr. Whitehead. But he obtained 
them from the same source that Dr. Whitehead did—from Mr. 
Wesley’s manuscripts, his printed journals and works. There is 
no more plagiarism or purloining in his case, in this respect, than 
there is in Dr. Whitehead’s. The Analytical Review made the 
same charge against Coke and Moore, with respect to Hampson. 
But Dr. A. Clarke, in reply and defense, showed that ‘‘each party 
had alike borrowed from the printed works of Mr. Wesley, and 
had an equal right to those public sources of information and re- 
ference.” His “reply set the question for ever at rest.” —Life of 
Moore, p. 124. The same argument, and with the same force, 
applies here. 

At the time Mr. Moore compiled his second Life, he was the 
only surviving trustee of Mr. Wesley’s manuscripts ; and, by vir- 
tue of his appointment, he had a right to claim and use them. 
Thus he contends himself. He says:—‘‘ Wherever they are found, 
they belong to me ; and those which have been published, either 
by Dr. Whitehead or any other person, are my property, which I 
shall freely use according to my best judgment.” 

But we admit frankly, and, we confess, with some mortification 
too, that Mr. Moore has not given Dr. Whitehead credit for much 
that is due. While we do not admit that he is a plagiarist by the 
publication of the documents, any and all, from Wesley’s journals, 
works, or manuscripts, we do admit, that, in copying Whitehead’s 
composition, as he has done in many instances, he exceedingly 
erred. Mr. Stockton shall never find us the apologists for plagia- 
rism, whether it be in sermons, histories, biographies, or other 
works, any more than himself. We fully subscribe to the senti- 
ment of D’Aubigne, that, “‘ of all property that a man can possess, 
there is none so essentially his own as the labors of his mind.” 

In earlier days, when the press did not exercise such severe 
literary censorship as at present, purloining was a common theft. 
And we remark—not as a justification of Mr. Moore; for that is a 
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mode of argument that we do not adopt—that Dr. Whitehead is 
guilty of the “pious fraud” charged by Mr. Stockton upon Mr. 
Moore. The account of Mr. Wesley’s illness and death, to which 
Dr. Whitehead and the other biographers of Wesley are indebted 
for most they have given us of his last moments, was furnished in 
a pamphlet by Miss Nitchie, afterward Mrs. Mortimer, who was 
with him in his last hours, and who, he wished, should close his 
eyes indeath. Her biographer very properly notices it as a singu- 
lar omission, that none of them have given her credit for it. 

Mr. Moore’s Life of Wesley will ever be valuable as a book of 
reference. It contains many important documents which illustrate 
the history of the founder of Methodism; and is the production 
of one of his strong and faithful friends. 


The sixth and last Life of Wesley which we notice is that by 
Ricuarp Watson: London, 1831. Mr. Watson prepared this 
Memoir for general readers more particularly than for the student 
who wishes for full and documentary details respecting the life 
and labors of his subject. He says:— 

‘Various Lives or Memoirs of the founder of Methodism have 
already been laid before the public. But it has been frequently 
remarked that such of these as contain the most approved accounts 
of Mr. Wesley, have been carried out to a length which obstructs 
their circulation, by the intermixture of details comparatively un- 
interesting beyond the immediate circle of Wesleyan Methodism. 
The present Life, therefore, without any design to supersede 
larger publications, has been prepared with more special reference 
to general readers. But as it is contracted within moderate limits 
chiefly by the exclusion of extraneous matter, it will, it is hoped, 
be found sufficiently comprehensive to give the reader an adequate 
view of the life, labors, and opinions, of the eminent individual who 
is its subject; and to afford the means of correcting the most mate- 
rial errors and misrepresentations which have had currency re- 
specting him. On several points the author has had the advantage 
of consulting unpublished papers, not known to preceding biogra- 
phers, and which. have enabled him to place some particulars in a 
more satisfactory light.” 

In this Memoir by Mr. Watson, the only Life of Wesley, we 
believe, now on sale at the Book Room, the charges brought against 
Mr. Wesley, and repeated over and over again by Southcy and 
others, of credulousness, enthusiasm, and ambition, are satisfac- 
‘torily disposed of; and many points in his history, mystified or 
obscured by others, are presented in their proper light. Undoubt- 
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edly this Life is a good one; and the author has accomplished 
what he undertook—the compilation of a brief narrative of Mr. 
Wesley for general circulation. 

The friends of Mr. Wesley and lovers of Methodism will ever 
regret that Dr. Clarke was not able to comply with the request of 
the British Conference to write a Life of Wesley. Had that been 
done, the name of Wesley would have been wrested from much ob- 
loquy and reproach cast upon it either by ignorant or designing 
men. ‘The name of Wesley was, with Dr. Clarke, sacred. “TI 
rejoice in it,” says he, “more than in my own.” And so late as De- 
cember, 1831, nine months only before his death, and seven months 
after Mr. Watson had prepared his work, he remarks :—‘“‘ When 
Adam Clarke is no more among men, perhaps the world, or rather 
the church, may find that John Wesley is not left without a proper 
notice of the rare excellences in his life, by one whom he affec- 
tionately loved; and who valued him more than he does any arch- 
angel of God.” But death frustrated his plan, and what he con- 
templated he never accomplished. 

By far the most interesting “ Life” of Wesley that has ever 
appeared is contained in his own journals. We have in these an 
account of his daily employment, his travels, his preaching, his 
intercourse with the people, and of his reading; we have criticisms 
on books, and notices of persons, places, and many curious things ; 
conversations with his friends, remarkable incidents, and strange 
historical narratives: the whole covering more than fifty years 
of his life, couched in his own inimitably simple and chaste 
language. 

Mr. Watson says :—“‘ His journals present a picture of unwearied 
exertion, such as was perhaps never before exhibited; and in them- 
selves they form ample volumes of great interest, not only as a 
record of his astonishing and successful labors, but from their mis- 
cellaneous and almost uniformly instructive character. Now he is 
seen braving the storms and tempests in his journey, fearless of the 
snows of winter and the heats of summer: then, with a deep sus- 
ceptibility of all that is beautiful and grand in nature, recording 
the pleasures produced by a smiling landscape, or by mountain 
scenery :—here turning aside to view some curious object of na- 
ture; there some splendid mansion of the great: showing at the 
same time in his pious, and often elegant, though brief, reflections, 
with what skill he made all things contribute to devotion and cheer- 
fulness. Again, we trace him in his proper work, preaching in 
crowded chapels, or to multitudes collected in the most public re- 
sorts in towns, or in the most picturesque places in their vicinity. 
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Now he is seen by the side of the sick and dying, and then, sur- 
rounded with his societies, uttering his pastoral advices. An in- 
teresting and instructive letter frequently occurs; then a jet of play- 
ful and good-humored wit upon his persecutors, or the stupidity 
of his carnal hearers; occasionally, in spite of the philosophers, 
an apparition story is given as he heard it, and of which his readers 
are left to judge; and often we meet with a grateful record of pro- 
vidential escapes, from the falls of his horses, or from the violence 
of mobs. Notices of books also appear, which are often exceed- 
ingly just and striking ; always short and characteristic; and as 
he read much on his journeys, they are very frequent.”—Life of 
Wesley, p. 206. 


The “ Lives” of Wesley, his journals and works, and the “ por- 
traitures” of Methodism, drawn by friends and enemies, by adhe- 
rents to it, and apostates from it, show Mr. Wesley to have been 
one of the most remarkable men that ever lived. He was versed 
in the sciences, an excellent linguist, deeply read in history and 
divinity, unsurpassed as a logician, a master polemic, a holy man, 
an indefatigable minister of the gospel, and a Scriptural bishop in 
the church of Christ; feeding the flock of God with pure know- 
ledge, and exercising over them a wholesome Scriptural govern- 
ment. Reproached by the opposers of true piety, and by the bigots 
of the various “orders of faith,” he steadily pursues his course. 
Those who opposed the spread of truth, and threw themselves in 
the way of its chosen advocate, dwindle down into comparative 
insignificance and obscurity; while he, with an equanimity of tem- 
perament peculiarly his own, with a zeal that no circumstances 
could dampen, with a faith that for sixty years is never known to 
fail or grow weak, and with humble reliance on God, is seen, far 
in the advance, still pressing on in his glorious career, only intent 
on fulfilling the high behests of Heaven. The snarling and barking 
of a multitude of curs, set on, in some instances, by those whose 
office it was to teach religion, but whose actions showed them to 
be instigators and defenders of mobs, do not for a moment arrest 
his progress. Forsaken by some who professed to be his friends, 
when they saw that he was not corrupt, and that he could not be 
corrupted ; charged with enthusiasm, credulity, and ambition ; and, 
indeed, whatever else is vile, he falters not. The trial of his faith, 
being much more precious than gold tried in the fire, is found, in 
his case, to be unto praise and honor. Nearly eighty-erght years 
God prolongs his life, and for more than sixty-five years he labors 
in the ministry. Charged with amassing a fortune, he, after having 
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made many rich, dies poor. Six poor men carry his body to the 
grave, and his spirit goes to God who gave it. 

Mr. Wesley counted not his life dear unto himself, so that he 
might accomplish the work he believed God had called him to per- 
form. He was at all times ready to preach, ready to pray, ready 
to do good in all possible ways, and ready to die. His church 
polity has stood the test of experiment. He clearly discerned the 
true policy lying between the high claims of prelacy on the one 
hand, and the equally unsupported dogmas of congregationalism 
on the other. And after all the discussion on this subject, its 
Scriptural character and wholesome tendency become daily more 
manifest. In the various benevolent and Christian enterprises, 
which are the glory of the present century, he had already zeal- 
ously engaged, when the mass of Christendom first waked up to 
their importance. On the subject of temperance he was nearly 
one hundred years in advance of his times. He published his 
“ Thoughts on Slavery” thirteen years before the formation of the 
“ Abolition Committee” in England. The system of colporteur- 
age, which is to bless and enlighten many dark portions of our 
earth, was adopted by him long before the “moderns” dreamed of it. 
What the “ societies” are now doing, in furnishing small and cheap 
publications, adapted to general circulation, he did three quarters 
of a century ago. The missionary enterprise, which is sending 
the gospel to every part of the globe, he entered into in the ad- 
vance of most others, and wisely adopted a system .of itinerancy 
which continues to spread Scriptural holiness over the lands. In 
educational interests he early embarked, and his name will ever 
be associated with those who have founded schools and established 
institutions of learning. 

But Mr. Wesley, it is said, had great defects. Well, what were 
they? Failings, such as necessarily attach to men in his lapsed 
state, he certainly had. And none can be more conscious of this 
than he was himself. The language of his heart and lips was,— 


“7 the chief of sinners am ; 
But Jesus died for me.” 


More than these he had not. And it is not a little marvelous, when 
we consider the relation which he sustained to the church, the 
society into which he was constantly thrown, the different tempers 
and dispositions with which he had to deal, the multiplicity of his 
engagements, the numerous ungentlemanly and unchristian at- 
tacks made upon him—not sparing his moral character, and ques- 
tioning the purity of his motives—and the influence which his 
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friends might try to exert over him, that he should have committed 
so few errors, or exhibited so few failings. 

It is ardently hoped that a Life of Wesley may yet be furnished 
by some of his admirers and gifted sons, doing full justice to his 
character and labors. To do this, he “ must be viewed,” says Dr. 
Clarke, ‘‘as a scholar, poet, logician, critic, philosopher, politician, 
legislator, divine, public teacher, and a deeply pious, and exten- 
sively useful man.” The materials for such a work are abundant; 
and blessings will come upon him that shall accomplish it. 

Much of the prejudice which exists against Mr. Wesley has 
been caused and fostered by those who were under obligations to 
him, and who were, professedly at least, his friends. John Hamp- 
son, Jr., as we have seen, was indebted to him for his early edu- 
cation. John Hampson, Senr., Myles informs us, notwithstanding 
his strange course, was regularly assisted from the preachers’ fund 
as long as he lived. Hervey, whose letters cast so much odium 
upon Mr. Wesley in Scotland, and among the Calvinists generally, 
was in the Oxford association. Dr. Whitehead, whose Life of 
Wesley has been, and still is, a text book with those who asperse 
his character, was indebted to him and Methodism for most if not 
all his standing in society. And Nightingale and Lockington, 
whose statements bear prima facie evidence of their falsity, were 
both apostates from Methodism. Christ was betrayed by one of his 
disciples ; and a man’s foes age they of his own household. 

Mr. Wesley’s reflections, on entering his eighty-erghth year, are 
so befitting, at the close of this article, that we shall transcribe 
them. He says :—* This day I enter into my eighty-eighth year. 
For above eighty-six years I found none of the infirmities of old 
age; my eyes did not wax dim, neither was my natural strength 
abated; but last August I found almost a sudden change: my eyes 
were so dim that no glasses would help me, and probably will not 
return in this world: but I feel no pain from head to foot; only, it 
seems, nature is exhausted, and, humanly speaking, will sink more 
and more, till 

‘The weary springs of life stand still at last.’” 


Blessed man of God! Thine is a green old age. Thou hast 
been faithful. Thy sons—God grant that they may be worthy of 
their sire !—honor thy virtues. In thy life and character they read 
‘‘ whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatso- 
ever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
, are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report.” And with thee, 

Christ was All, IN ALL. H, 
















































The Pelagian Controversy. 


Art. V.—The Pelagian Controversy.* 
[From the French of Guizot.] 


Tue principal questions that occupied the Christian society of 
Gaul in the fifth century were, 1. Pelagianism, or the heresy of 
Pelagius, mainly opposed by St. Augustin; 2. The nature of the 
soul, agitated in the south of Gaul between the bishop Fauste and 
the clerk Mamert Claudien; 3. A few points of worship and dis- 
cipline rather than of doctrine, as the worship of martyrs, the merit 
of fasts, austerities, celibacy, &c.: these were the object of the 
writings of Vigilance; 4. The prolongation of the struggle of 
Christianity against paganism and Judaism, which suggested the 


{* The above article forms the fifth Lecture of M. Guizot’s “ Histoire de la 
Civilisation en France,” a work which, in impartiality and depth of research, 
in philosophical analysis, in its masterly power of generalization, and though 
last, not least, in its reverence for and sublime faith in religious principles, and 
in their ultimate triumph, may safely be pronounced without an equal in the 
European literature of the present century. We have barely space to hint at 
the great talents and untiring energy which raised the author from the humblest 
condition to the commanding post of Minister for Foreign Affairs in the cabinet 
of Louis Philippe. M, Guizot is a Protestant—a member of the Consistory 
of the Reformed Church, and one of the. vice-presidents of the Protestant 
Bible Society at Paris. 

The following notice of the subject of fie present translation is from the 
pen of the late lamented Dr. Arnold, Regius Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Oxford, and bears the date of 1830 :— 

“On my way out through France, I was reading Guizot’s History of the 
Progress of Civilization in France, from the earliest times. You know he is 
now Minister of the Interior, and one of the ablest writers in France. In his 
book he gives a history of the Pelagian controversy, a most marvelous con- 
trast with the liberals of a former day, or with our Westminster Reviews 
now. Guizot sides with St. Augustin; but the whole chapter is most 
worthy of notice: the freedom of the will, so far as to leave a consciousness 
of guilt when we have not done our duty—the corruption of our nature, which 
never lets us, in fact,* come up to what we know we ought to do, and the 
help derived from prayers to God—are stated as incontrovertible philosophical 
facts, of which every man’s experience may convince him; and Guizot blames 
Pelagius for so exaggerating the notion of human freedom as to lose sight 
of our need of external assistance. And there is another chapter on the unity 
of the church, no less remarkable. Now Guizot is professor of history in the 
University of Paris, and a most eminent liberal; and it seems to me worthy 
of all notice to observe his language with regard to religion.” —Life and Cor- 
respondence of Thomas Arnold, D, D., p. 164, Am. ed.—TRANsLATOR. ] 


* If this were our statement we should choose to qualify it with the following :— Without the 
sanctifying grace of God.—EbIT. 
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two dialogues of the monk Evagrus—between the Jew Simon and 
the Christian Theophilus, and between the Christian Zaccheus 
and the philosopher Apollonius. 

Of these questions, Pelagianism is much the most important ; it 
was the great intellectual matter in the church in the fifth century, 
as Arianism had been that of the fourth. Its history will form the 
subject of the present essay. 

It is well known that this controversy turns upon the doctrines 
of free-will and grace—the relations of human liberty with the 
divine power—the influence of God on the moral activity of man. 

At the bare announcement of this question, it will be perceived 
that it is peculiar neither to the fifth century nor to Christianity. 
It is a universal problem of all times, all places, which all religions 
and all philosophies have stated and attempted to solve. 

It is, therefore, evidently related to primitive moral facts, uni- 
versal, and inherent in human nature, and open to observation. 
I shall first seek for these facts; I shall endeavor to unfold in man 
in general, independently of all considerations of time, place, or 
peculiar belief, the natural elements, the primitive matter, so to 
speak, of the Pelagian controversy. I shall bring these facts to 
the light, without addition or retrenchment, without discussion, 
intent only to verify and describe them. 

I shall afterward show what questions naturally arise from the 
facts—what difficulties, what controversies they may occasion— 
always independently of every particular circumstance of time, 
place, or social condition. 

This done, and, if I may so express myself, the general, theo- 
retic side of the question once well established, I shall ascertain 
under what special point of view these moral facts were con- 
sidered in the fifth century, by the defenders of the various opinions 
in debate. 

Finally, after explaining from what sources and under what 
auspices Pelagianism originated, I shall relate its history; I shall 
attempt to trace, in their relations and progress, the principal ideas 
to which it gave birth, in order to a thorough knowledge of the 
condition of men’s minds at the moment when this great contro- 
versy arose—how it influenced them, and at what point it left them. 

To the examination of the moral facts with which the question 
is connected, I ask a strict and special attention. To perceive 
and express them with precision is difficult; and I am desirous 
that they should lack neither clearness nor certainty. 

* The first, that which lies at the foundation of all the contro- 
versy, is liberty—free-will—the human will. In order to an exact 
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comprehension of this fact, it must be separated from every foreign 
element, and reduced strictly to itself. It is, I believe, for want 
of this care that it has been so often imperfectly understood ; we 
have not placed ourselves in full view of the fact of liberty, and of 
that alone; it has been seen and described pell-mell, so to speak, 
with other facts that lie very near it in the moral life, but which 
differ from it not the less essentially. For example: human 
liberty has been made to consist in the power of deliberating and 
choosing between the motives of action; deliberation, and the 
judgment which follows it, have been considered the essence of 
free-will. This is an error. These are acts of the understanding, 
and not of the will; it is before the understanding that the different 
motives of action—interests, passions, opinions, or others—appear ; 
it considers, compares, values, weighs, and finally judges them. 
This is a preparatory labor that precedes the act of willing, but 
in nowise constitutes it. When the deliberation has taken place 
—when the man has taken full cognizance of the motives that pre- 
sent themselves to him, and of their value—then arises a new and 
totally different fact, the fact of free-will; the man takes a resolu- 
tion, that is to say, he commences a series of facts which have 
their origin in himself, of which he regards himself as the author, 
which exist because he wills it, which would not exist if he did 
not will it, and which would be different if he willed to produce 
them otherwise. Banish all recollection of mental deliberation— 
of known and appreciated motives ; concentrate your thought, and 
that of the man who takes a resolution, on the moment in which 
he takes it—in which he says, “I will; I will do”—and ask your- 
self, ask him, if he could not will and do otherwise. Assuredly 
both you and he will reply, ‘‘ Yes.” Here is revealed the fact of 
free-will; it resides entire in the resolution taken by the man after 
deliberation ; the resolution is the proper act of the man, which 
subsists by him, and by him alone; a simple act, independent of 
all the facts that precede or accompany it; identical in circum- 
stances the most diverse ; always the same, whatever may be its 
motives or results. 

The man perceives the act when he originates it; he knows 
himself free; he is conscious of his liberty. Consciousness is 
that faculty possessed by man of contemplating what passes within 
him, of observing his own existence, of being, so to speak, a spec- 
tator of himself. Whatever facts transpire in the man, it is by the 
fact of consciousness that they are revealed to him ; consciousness, 
like thought and sensation, attests his liberty; man sees and 
knows himself free, as he sees and knows himself a sentient, re- 
28* 
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flecting, and judging being. The attempt has been often, and is 
still made, to establish between these different facts an indefinable 
inequality of clearness and certainty ; objections are made to what 
is called the design of introducing into science strange and obscure 
facts—the facts of consciousness. Sensation, perception, it is 
said, are clear and established; but the facts of consciousness, 
where are they? what are they? I think it unnecessary to insist 
long upon this point. Sensation and perception, like liberty, are 
facts of consciousness; man perceives them in the same manner, 
and with the same degree of clearness and certainty. He may 
give his attention to certain acts of consciousness rather than to 
certain others, and forget or mistake those which he does not ob- 
serve; the opinion to which I am now alluding proves it; but 
when he observes himself completely, when he is present at the 
entire spectacle of his interior life, he has little difficulty in con- 
vincing himself that all the scenes pass on the same stage, and are 
known to him through the same medium. 

I desire that the fact of human liberty, thus reduced to its proper 
and distinctive nature, may be impressed on the mind ; for its con- 
fusion with contiguous but dissimilar facts has been one of the 
principal causes of trouble and debate in the great controversy we 
are about to examine. 

A second fact, equally natural, equally universal, has played an 
important part in this controversy. 

At the same time that man feels himself free, and is conscious 
of the power of commencing, by his will alone, a series of facts, 
he is also conscious that his will is under the control of a certain 
law, which takes different names, according to the circumstances in 
which it is applied, as—moral law, reason, good sense, &c. He 
is free; but, in his own opinion, his liberty is not arbitrary; he 
may use it in a foolish, unjust, or culpable manner ; but every time 
he uses it a certain law must preside. The observance of this 
law is his duty—the task of his liberty. 

He soon perceives that he never fully performs this task; that 
he never acts perfectly according to reason—according to the moral 
law; that, always free, that is, morally capable of conforming to 
the law, he does not, in fact, accomplish all that he should, or even 
all that he can. On every occasion, when he strictly interrogates 
himself, and answers sincerely, he is forced to say, “I might if I 
had willed ;” but his will has been slothful and cowardly; he has 
gone to the extent neither of his duty nor of his power. 

This is an evident fact, to which every one can bear witness ; 
there is even this singularity about it, that the consciousness of 
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this feebleness of the will becomes often more clear and im- 
pressive, the more the moral nature is developed and perfected. 
The best men, that is, those who have exerted and exhibited the 
greatest strength, who have succeeded best in conforming their 
will to reason and the moral law, are often most forcibly struck 
with its insufficiency, most deeply convinced of this great ine- 
quality between the conduct of man and his task, between liberty 
and its law. 

Hence arises a feeling which, under different forms, is found in 
all men—the feeling of the necessity of an exterior help—of a sup- 
port to the human will—of a strength that may be added to its 
strength, and sustain it in time of need. This support, this bene- 
ficent aid, man everywhere seeks—in the encouragements of friend- 
ship, in the counsels of wisdom, in the example and approbation 
of his fellows, in the fear of blame. ‘There is no one who cannot 
every day cite, in his own conduct, a thousand proofs of this 
movement of the soul, eager to find without itself an aid to its 
liberty, which it feels to be at the same time real and insufficient. 
And as the visible world, human society, respond not always to 
his desire,—as they are tainted with the same insufficiency, which 
reveals itself in its turn,—the soul goes beyond the visible world, 
above human relations, to seek the. support it needs: the religious 
sentiment is developed; man addresses himself to God, and in- 
vokes his assistance. Prayer is the most elevated, but not the 
only form, under which this universal sentiment of the feebleness 
of the human will, this recourse to an exterior and confederate 
force, is manifested. 

And such is the nature of man, that when he sincerely asks this 
support he obtains it; the seeking nearly suffices to find it. Who- 
ever, feeling his will feeble, sincerely invokes the encouragements 
of a friend, the influence of wise counsels, the support of public 
opinion, or addresses himself to God by prayer, instantly feels his 
will fortified and sustained in a certain measure, and for a certain 
time. This is a fact of daily experience, and one which may be 
easily verified. 

There is also a third fact whose importance cannot be mistaken; 
I mean the influence of circumstances independent of man on the 
human will,—the empire of the exterior world over liberty. No 
one disputes the fact; but an exact conception of it is important, 
for, if I am not deceived, it is, in general, imperfectly understood. 

I have shown the distinction between liberty and the delibera- 
tion—the work of the understanding—that precedes it. Now the 
circumstances independent of man—the place or time of his birth, 
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habits, manners, education, events, whatever they may be—have 
no influence on the act of liberty, such as I have attempted to de- 
scribe it; it is not touched or modified by them, but remains al- 
ways identical and complete, whatever may be the motives that 
excite it. It is on these motives—in the sphere in which the un- 
derstanding is employed—that exterior circumstances exercise and 
exhaust their power. The age in which life is passed, the country, 
the society, vary to infinity the elements of deliberation that pre- 
cede the act of the will. In consequence of this .variation, certain 
facts, certain ideas, certain sentiments, are, in this intellectual labor, 
present or absent, near or distant, powerful or feeble; and the 
result of the deliberation, that is to say, the judgment pronounced 
on the motives, is greatly affected by them. But the act of the 
will that follows remains essentially the same; it is only indi- 
rectly, and because of the diversity of the elements introduced 
into the deliberation, that the conduct of man undergoes this influ- 
ence of the exterior world. An example, I trust, will fully explain 
my meaning. ‘The savage, faithful to the manners of his tribe, 
reluctantly, but in fulfillment of his duty, kills his old and infirm 
father ; the European, on the contrary, nourishes and protects his 
parent, and devotes himself to the comfort and soothing of his 
old age and infirmities. Nothing, surely, is more unlike than 
the ideas which, in the two cases, accompany the deliberation that 
precedes the action, and the results that attend it; nothing is more 
unequal than the legitimacy, the moral value of the two actions in 
themselves ; but the resolution itself, the free and personal act of 
the European and the savage, is it not the same, if performed with 
the same intention, and with the same degree of effort ? 

Thus, on the motives and consequences of the free act, the in- 
fluence of circumstances independent of the will is immense ; they 
constitute the field in which it acts: but the interior fact, placed 
between deliberation and the exterior act, the fact of liberty, re- 
mains the same, and is accomplished in like manner, amid the 
most diversified elements. 

I come now to the fourth and last of the great moral facts indis- 
pensable to be well understood in order to comprehend the history 
of Pelagianism. I might enumerate many others, but they are of 
minor importance, and evidently originate from those I have already 
elucidated. 

Certain changes, certain moral events, are accomplished and 
appear in man, the origin of which he is unable to refer to an act 
‘of his will, and the author of which he is unable to recognize. 

At first sight, perhaps, some persons may be astonished at this 
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assertion. I shall endeavor to illustrate it in advance, by the ex- 
ample of analogous but more frequently occurring facts, easier to 
be grasped, which take place in the province of the understanding. 

There is no one who has not at some time laboriously sought 
for some idea, some recollection, and fallen asleep in the search 
without success, and the next day, on awaking, instantly attained 
the desired object. There is no scholar who has not at some time 
begun to study a lesson, gone to bed without mastering it, and in 
the morning, on rising, learned it almost without an effort. I 
might cite many other facts of this nature; but I choose these two 
as the most simple and incontestable. 

I draw from them this single conclusion: independently of the 
voluntary and deliberate activity of the thought, there is effected 
in the mind of man a certain latent and spontaneous work, a work 
which we do not direct, and the progress of which we do not ob- 
serve, but which is yet both real and productive. 

There is nothing strange in this; each of us brings with him at 
birth an intellectual nature proper to himself. By his will, man 
controls and modifies, perfects or degrades, his moral being, but 
does not create it; he receives it, and receives it endowed with 
certain individual dispositions and a spontaneous force. The 
native diversity of men, in a moral as well as physical point of 
view, is incontestable. Now as the physical nature of every man 
is developed spontaneously, and by its own virtue, in like manner, 
though in a very unequal degree, there is effected in the intelleét- 
ual nature—excited to action by its relations with the exterior 
world, or by the will of the man himself—a certain involuntary, 
unobserved development, and, to make use of a word from which 
I should not wish any conclusion to be drawn, but which expresses 
figuratively my idea, a certain work of vegetation which bears fruit 
naturally. 

That which happens in the intellectual order, happens equally 
in the moral order. Certain facts arise in the interior of the human 
soul which it does not attribute to itself,—for which it does not 
account by its own will. On certain days, at certain moments, it 
finds itself in a moral state different from that in which it had 
been. It sees not the origin of these changes; it was not con- 
scious of them when they happened, and does not remember to 
have contributed to them. In other terms, the moral man does 
not wholly make himself; he feels that causes and powers exterior 
to himself act on and modify him without his knowledge ; in his 
moral life, as in the whole of his destiny, there is to him something 


unknown, inexplicable. 
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To be convinced of this fact, it is not necessary to recur to those 
great moral revolutions, those sudden and striking changes which 
the human soul may sometimes experience, but to which the ima- 
gination of the narrator adds much, and which it is difficult rightly 
to appreciate. I believe we need only look within ourselves to 
discover more than one example of these involuntary modifications ; 
and each of us, on observing his inward life, will easily discern, if 
I am not deceived, that the vicissitudes, the developments of his 
moral being, are not all the result either of acts of his will, or of 
exterior circumstances with which he is acquainted, and which 
explain them to him. 

Such are the principal moral facts connected with the Pelagian 
controversy. I give them as they are found in human nature— 
simple, universal, without any mixture of historical events or par- 
ticular circumstances. It may be instantly seen that from these 
facts alone, abstracted from every special and accidental element, 
a multitude of questions may result, and that more than one great 
controversy may be raised on their account. And, first, their 
reality may be called in question. They are not all equally ex- 
posed to this peril; the fact of human liberty, for example, is 
more evident, more irresistible than any other; it has, nevertheless, 
been denied. Everything may be denied; there are no limits to 
the field of error. 

Even in admitting and recognizing these facts, we may be de- 
ceived as to the place which each one occupies, or the part that it 
plays in the moral life; we may estimate inaccurately their extent 
or importance ; we may attach too much or too little weight to 
liberty, exterior circumstances, feebleness of the will, unknown 
influences, &c. 

We may also attempt to explain these facts, and at the same 
time differ widely in their interpretation. Does the question, for 
example, concern those involuntary, unperceived changes that take 
place in the moral condition of man? It will be said that the mind 
is inattentive; that it does not remember all that passes within 
itself; that it has probably forgotten such an act of the will, such 
a resolution, such an impression, which has produced these con- 
sequences, of which it has neither kept the thread nor observed 
the development. Or, to explain these obscure facts of the moral 
life, recourse will be had to a direct, special action of God upon 
the soul—to a permanent relation between the action of God and 
the activity of man. 

Finally, we may attempt to reconcile these facts to each other 
in a diversity of ways; we may reduce them to a system accord- 
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ing to such or such a principle, refer them to such or such a gene- 
ral doctrine on the nature and destiny of man and the world, &c. 
Thus, from a multitude of causes, a thousand questions may arise 
on the nature alone of the facts with which we are occupied. 
Taking them by themselves, and in their general aspect, they are 
a fruitful subject of controversy. 

But what if particular, local, transient causes vary the point 
of view from which we observe them, modify their perception in 
the mind, influence it in one direction rather than another on their 
account, bring to light or cast in the shade, magnify or diminish, 
such or such a fact? Yet this is what always happens: it hap- 
pened in the fifth century. I have endeavored to ascend to the 
natural and purely moral origin of the Pelagian controversy; I 
now proceed to consider its historical origin, a knowledge of which 
is no less necessary to a full understanding of the subject. 

In the bosom of the Christian church, it was impossible that the 
moral facts I have just described should not be considered from 
different points of view. 

Christianity has been, not a scientific, speculative reform, but 
an essentially practical revolution. It especially proposed to 
change the moral condition, to govern the life, of men; and not 
merely of a few men, but of nations—of the whole human race. 

This was a prodigious novelty. The Greek philosophy, at 
least since the epoch at which its history becomes clear and cer- 
tain, was essentially scientific—much more applied to the investi- 
gation of truth, than to a reform and government of the manners. 
Two schools only had taken a somewhat different direction: the 
Stoics and the Neoplatonists formally proposed to exercise a moral 
influence—to govern the conduct as well as to enlighten the under- 
standing ; but their ambition in this direction was limited to a few 
disciples—to a sort of intellectual aristocracy. 

It was, on the contrary, the special and characteristic aim of 
Christianity to be a moral and universal reform—everywhere to 
govern, in the name of its doctrines, the will and the life. 

Hence the chiefs of the Christian society were influenced by an 
almost unavoidable tendency. Among the moral facts of which 
our nature is composed, they were especially to endeavor to bring 
to light those which are proper to exercise a reforming influence, 
and are promptly followed by practical effects. ‘Toward these, the 
attention of the great bishops, the fathers of the church, was par- 
ticularly directed, for in them they found the means of fulfilling 
their own mission, and of giving to Christianity an onward 
impulse. 
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Moreover, the fulcrum of the moral Christian reform was reli- 
gion; in religious ideas, in the relations of man with the Divinity, 
of the present life with the future, lay its strength. It behooved 
its chiefs, therefore, to prefer, and also to favor, those moral facts 
whose tendency is religious,—those which border on the religious 
side of our nature, and are, so to speak, placed on the boundaries 
of actual duties and future hopes, of morals and religion. 

Finally, the wants and the active means of Christianity, to effect 
a moral reform and govern men, necessarily varied with times and 
situations ; it was necessary to address, so to speak, now one fact 
in the human soul, now another ; to-day a certain disposition, to- 
morrow a different one. It is evident, for example, that in the 
first and in the fifth century the task of the chiefs of the religious 
society was not the same, and could not be performed by the same 
means. The dominant fact in the first century was the struggle 
against paganism, the need of overthrowing an order of things 
odious to the new state of the mind—the work, in a word, of re- 
volution, of war. Incessant appeals were necessary to the spirit 
of liberty, of examination—to the energetic exercise of the will; 
this was the moral fact which the Christian society invoked and 
incited constantly, and on every occasion. 

In the fifth century the case was quite different. War had 
ceased, or nearly so; the victory was gained. The Christian 
chiefs were especially called to regulate the religious society. 
The day had come to promulgate its faith, to settle its discipline, 
to establish it, in short, upon the ruins of that heathen world which 
it had vanquished. These vicissitudes are repeated in all great 
moral revolutions; I need not multiply examples. We see that at 
this epoch there was no longer occasion for incessantly invoking 
the spirit of liberty ; the dispositions favorable to the establishment 
of rule, order, and the exercise of power, were in their turn to be 
cultivated and obtain the preference. Apply these considerations 
to the natural moral facts that gave birth to the Pelagian contro- 
versy, and we shall easily discover which among them were those 
whose development, in the fifth century, the chiefs of the church 
were especially required to favor. 

Still another cause modified the point of view from which they 
observed our moral nature. The facts relative to human liberty, 
and the problems occasioned by them, are not isolated; they are 
attached to other facts, to other problems, still more general and 
complex,—for example, to the question of the origin of good and 
“evil, to that of the general destiny of man, and of his essential re- 
lations with the designs of the Divinity concerning the world. 
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Now, upon these superior questions, doctrines had been esta- 
blished in the church, parties formed, solutions already given; and 
when new questions arose, the chiefs of the religious society were 
obliged to reconcile their ideas with the established faith and 
general ideas of the church. We see, then, in such a case, how 
complex was the nature of their situation. Certain facts, certain 
moral problems, attracted their notice. They might examine and 
judge them as philosophers, abstractedly from every exterior con- 
sideration, from a purely scientific point of view. But they were 
invested with official power; they were called to govern men, to 
regulate their actions, to act on their wills. Hence a practical, 
political necessity, which weighed upon the mind of the philo- 
sopher, and inclined it in a certain direction. This was not all: 
philosophers and politicians, they were also obliged to fulfill the 
functions of pure logicians, to conform themselves on all occasions 
to the consequences of certain principles, certain immutable doc- 
trines. They played then, in some sort, three parts, and bore 
three yokes; they were obliged to consult the nature of things, 
practical necessity, and logic; and whenever a new question ap- 
peared, whenever they were called to take cognizance of moral 
facts to which they had previously paid little attention, they were 
obliged to think and act under this triple character—to fulfill this 
triple mission. 

Such was not the condition of all Christians in the religious 
society ; all did not regard themselves as called, on the one hand, 
to govern the church morally, or, on the other, to follow out, to all 
its consequences, the system of its doctrines. There could not 
fail to spring up among them men who permitted themselves to 
observe and describe such or such moral facts in their own minds, 
without preoccupying themselves much with their practical influ- 
ence, or their place and connection in a general system ;—men of 
narrower views and feebler powers than those of the chiefs of the 
church, but freer in a more circumscribed field, and who, imposing 
upon themselvesa less difficulttask, might arrive, upon certain points, 
at more precise knowledge. Hence the origin of the heresiarchs. 

Thus was Pelagianism born. We are now, if I am not deceived, 
in possession of the great preliminary, and, in some sort, exterior 
circumstances that were to influence its destiny. We have, 
1. The principal natural facts on which the controversy rested ; 
2. The questions that naturally arise from these facts; 3. The 
special point of view from which these facts and questions were 
observed in the fifth century, either by the chiefs of the religious 
society, or by the active and inquiring minds that arose isolatedly 
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in its bosom. We may now approach the history of the Pelagian 
controversy: we have a thread to guide us,—a torch to light 
our path. 

The controversy was first strongly agitated early in the fifth’ 
century ; not that free-will and the action of God on the human 
mind had not previously occupied the minds of. Christians; the 
epistles of St. Paul and many other monuments attest the con- 
trary; but the facts had been admitted or denied almost without 
debate. ‘Toward the end of the fourth century they began to be 
more cautiously examined, and some of the chiefs of the church 
already began to be disquieted on their account. ‘We ought 
not,” said St. Augustin at that time, “‘to speak much of grace to 
men who are not yet Christians, or not well-grounded Christians ; 
it is a thorny question which may trouble the faith.” 

Toward the year 405, a Breton monk, Pelagius, (the name 
given him by Latin and Greek writers ; his national name appears 
to have been Morgan,) was at Rome. His origin, his moral cha- 
racter, his genius, and his learning, have been the subject of much 
discussion; and in connection with these various points many in- 
jurious things have been said of him, which appear, however, to 
have been unfounded. Judging from the principal testimonies, 
and from that of St. Augustin himself, Pelagius was well born, 
well educated, and grave and pure in his manners. He lived at 
Rome, and had already arrived at mature age; and without pro- 
mulgating any precise doctrine, without writing a book, he began 
to speak much of free-will—to insist on this moral fact,—to give it 
prominence. Nothing indicates that he attacked any one, or was 
desirous of controversy ; he appears merely to have believed that 
sufficient importance was not given to human liberty—that too 
circumscribed a place was assigned to it in the religious docirines 
of the times. 

These ideas caused no trouble at Rome—little or no debate. 
Pelagius spoke freely; he was listened to without interruption. 
His principal disciple was Celestius, a monk like himself—at least 
it is believed so—but younger, more confident, of a more daring 
genius, and more resolved to push to extremities the consequences 
of his opinions. 

In 411 Pelagius and Celestius are no longer at Rome: we find 
them in Africa,—at Hippo and at Carthage. In this latter city Ce- 
lestius advances his doctrines; a controversy immediately arises 
between him and the deacon Paulinus, who accuses him to the 
dishop of heresy. In 412 a council assembles; Celestius is pre- 
sent, and vigorously defends himself; he is excommunicated, and 
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after vainly attempting an appeal to the bishop of Rome, he passes 
into Asia, whither Pelagius, as it seems, had preceded him. 

, Their doctrines spread; the islands of the Mediterranean, Sicily 
and Rhodes among others, gave them a favorable reception ; a lit- 
tle tract by Celestius, entitled Definitiones, which many were eager 
to read, was sent to St. Augustin. Hilary, a Gaul, wrote to him 
in much anxiety. The bishop of Hippo began to be alarmed ; he 
beheld more than one error and peril in the new ideas. 

At first, among the facts relative to the moral activity of man, 
that of free-will was almost the only one with which Pelagius and 
Celestius appear to have occupied themselves. St. Augustin 
agreed with them, and had more than once declared as much ; but 
other facts, in his opinion, were entitled to equal notice; for ex- 
ample, the insufficiency of the human will, the necessity of exterior 
assistance, and those moral changes that take place in the soul, 
which it cannot attribute to itself. Pelagius and Celestius seemed 
to disregard these, which was the first cause of the struggle be- 
tween them and the bishop of Hippo, whose more comprehensive 
mind contemplated our moral nature under a greater variety of 
aspects. 

Pelagius, besides, by the almost exclusive importance he gave 
to free-will, weakened the religious side of the Christian doctrine, 
in order to fortify, so to speak, the human side. Liberty is the fact 
of man; he alone appears in it. In the insufficiency of the human 
will, on the contrary, and in those moral changes which it does not 
attribute to itself, there is room for divine intervention. Now the 
reforming power of the church being essentially religious, she could 
not but lose, in a practical point of view, by a theory which placed 
in the first rank a fact in which religion had nothing to unfold, and 
left in the background those in which her empire found a field for 
its exercise. 

Finally, St. Augustin was the chief of the doctors of the church 
—called, more than any other, to maintain the general system of her 
faith. Now, the ideas of Pelagius and Celestius seemed to him to 
contradict some of the fundamental points of the Christian faith, 
especially the doctrine of original sin and redemption. He at- 
tacked them, therefore, from a threefold motive: as a philosopher, 
because, in his eyes, their science of human nature was narrow 
and incomplete; as a practical reformer, charged with the govern- 
ment of the church, because, according to him, they impaired its 
most efficacious means of reform and government; and as a logi- 
cian, because their ideas did not exactly square with the conse- 
quences deduced from the essential principles of the faith. 
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From this time we see what importance the controversy assumed : 
philosophy, politics, and religion, the opinions and the interests of 
St. Augustin, his self-love and his duty, all were engaged. He 
devoted himself wholly to the work, publishing tracts, writing 
letters, collecting all the information that reached him from every 
direction, lavishing refutations and counsels, and displaying in all 
his writings, in all his demeanor, that mixture of passion and mild- 
ness, of authority and sympathy, of expansion of mind and logical 
rigor, which gave him so rare a power. 

Pelagius and Celestius, on their side, did not remain inactive ; 
in the East they had powerful friends. If St. Jerome fulminated 
against them at Bethlehem, they were zealously protected by John, 
bishop of Jerusalem. He convoked on their account an assembly 
of the priests of his church. A disciple of St. Augustin, the Span- 
iard Orosius, then in Palestine, presented himself before them, and 
related what had passed in Africa in regard to Pelagius, as well as 
the errors of which he had been accused. On the recommenda- 
tion of Bishop John, Pelagius was called. He was asked if he 
really taught what Augustin had refuted. ‘‘ What.is Augustin to 
me?” he replied. Several of the members were shocked. Augus- 
tin was at that time the most celebrated and respected doctor in 
the church. A disposition was manifested to eject Pelagius, and 
even to excommunicate him; but John turned aside the blow, 
caused Pelagius to be seated, and then interrogated him: ‘I am 
Augustin here; thou shalt answer tome.” Pelagius spoke Greek ; 
his accuser, Orosius, spoke nothing but Latin; the members of 
the assembly were unable to understand him, and therefore sepa- 
rated without deciding anything. 

Shortly after, in December, 415, an assembly was held at Dios- 
polis, the ancient Lydda, in Palestine, composed of fourteen bishops, 
and presided over by Eulogius, bishop of Cesarea. Two bishops 
of Gaul—Hero of Arles, and Lazarus of Aix—who had been ba- 
nished from their sees, addressed to Eulogius a new accusation 
against Pelagius. ‘They were not present at the council, alledging 
indisposition, and probably aware that it would not be favorable 
to them. Pelagius, however, appeared, protected by the bishop 
of Jerusalem, and was interrogated concerning his opinions. He 
explained them, modified them, and adopted all that the council 
presented as the true doctrine of the church. He related what he 
had already suffered, enlarged upon his relations with several holy 
bishops, and with Augustin himself, who two years before had 
written him a letter, for the purpose of controverting some of his 
ideas, but full of charity and mildness. The accusation of Hero 
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and Lazarus was read in Latin, by an interpreter. The council 
declared itself satisfied ; Pelagius was absolved and acknowledged 
to be orthodox. 

The report of this decision soon reached Africa. The great ac- 
tivity that prevailed in the church at that epoch is well known, as 
also with what rapidity reports and writings circulated from Asia 
to Africa, from Africa to Europe, and from city to city. As soon 
as St. Augustin was informed of the result of the council of Dios- 
polis, and before he was apprised of its acts, he powerfully exerted 
himself to counteract its effects. About the same time, an incident 
happened at Palestine which gave a bad color to the cause of Pe- 
lagius. He had remained at Jerusalem, and promulgated his ideas 
with increased assurance. A violent commotion broke out at 
Bethlehem against St. Jerome and the monasteries that had been 
formed in his neighborhood. Grave excesses were committed ; 
houses were pillaged and burnt, a deacon was killed, and St. Jerome 
was compelled to seek refuge in a tower. ‘The Pelagians, it was 
said, were the authors of these disorders. The assertion is not 
proved, and I am a little inclined to doubt it; still, there was room 
for suspicion, and the belief of their guilt was general. A great 
clamor arose ; St. Jerome wrote to the bishop of Rome, Innocent 
I., and Pelagianism was seriously compromised. 

Two solemn councils were held this year (416) in Africa,—one 
at Carthage, another at Milevas; sixty-eight bishops were present 
at the one, sixty-one at the other. Pelagius and his doctrine were 
formally condemned; the two assemblies informed the pope of their 
decision, and St. Augustin, with four other bishops, also wrote to 
him, giving him the details of the whole affair, and soliciting him 
to examine it himself, that he might be able to proclaim the truth 
and anathematize error. 

On the 27th January, 417, Innocent replied to the two councils 
and the five bishops, and condemned the doctrines of the Pelagians. 
They, however, did not consider themselves vanquished. In two 
months Innocent was dead, and Zosimus had succeeded him. 
Celestius returned to Rome, obtained from the new pope a new 
examination, and explained his opinions to him, probably in the 
same manner that Pelagius had done at Diospolis. On the 21st 
of September, 417, Zosimus, in three letters, informed the bishops 
of Africa that he had carefully examined the affair; that he had 
heard Celestius himself, at a meeting of priests, held in the church 
of St. Clement; that Pelagius had written to him to justify him- 
self; and that he was satisfied with their explanations, and had 
restored them to the communion of the church. 
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Hardly had these letters reached Africa when a new council was 
convened at Carthage, (May, 418.) ‘Two hundred and three bishops 
(other accounts say two hundred and fourteen) were present. The 
council, in eight explicit canons, condemned the doctrines of 
Pelagius, and addressed itself to the emperor Honorius, to obtain 
from him measures against the heretics, to guard the church from 

eril. 
: From 418 to 421, several edicts and letters were issued by the 
emperors Honorius, Theodosius II., and Constantius, banishing 
Pelagius, Celestius, and their partisans, from Rome, and from all 
the cities in which they might attempt to promulgate their fatal 
errors. 

The pope Zosimus did not long resist the authority of councils 
and emperors. He convoked a new assembly, in order to afford 
Celestius another hearing; but the latter had left Rome, and Zo- 
simus wrote to the bishops of Africa that he had condemned the 
Pelagians. 

The quarrel continued for some time longer; eighteen Italian 
bishops refused to subscribe the condemnation of Pelagius, and 
were deprived of their sees and exiled to the East. The triple de- 
cree of the council, the pope, and the emperor, had given the cause 
a mortal blow. From the year 418 no more trace of Pelagius is 
found in history. The name of Celestius is occasionally met with 
till about the year 427, when he also disappears. When these two 
men had left the stage their school rapidly declined. ‘The opinions 
of St. Augustin, adopted by the councils, the popes, and the civil 
authority, became the general doctrine of the church. But the 
victory was still to cost him a struggle; Pelagianism left an heir 
at its death. The semi-Pelagians instantly renewed the combat, 
which St. Augustin was no longer able to sustain. 

In the south of Gaul, in the bosom of the monasteries of Lerins 
and St. Victor, then the refuge of boldness of thought, it appeared 
to a few men, and among others to the monk Cassien, of whom I 
have already spoken, that the error of Pelagius had been in being 
too exclusive, and in not giving sufficient importance to all the 
facts relative to human liberty and its relation to the divine power. 
The insufficiency of the human will, for example, the necessity 
of exterior assistance, and the moral revolutions that happen in the 


- soul without its concurrence, were real and important facts, which 


could neither be neglected nor called in question. Cassien openly 
sand fully admitted them, thus giving to the doctrine of free-will 
“something of that religious character which Pelagius and Celestius 
had so much enfeebled. But at the same time he controverted, 
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more or less openly, several of the ideas of St. Augustin; among 
others, his explanation of the moral reform and progressive sancti- 
fication of man. St. Augustin attributed them to the direct, im- 
mediate, and special action of God upon the soul—to grace, pro- 
perly so called; a grace to which man has, by himself, no title, 
and which proceeds from the absolutely gratuitous gift and free 
choice of the Divinity. Cassien conceded more efficacy to the 
merits of man, and maintained that his moral melioration is in part 
the work of his own will, which draws upon him the divine assist- 
ance, and produces by a natural process, though often impercepti- 
bly, those interior moral changes by which the progress of sancti- 
fication is recognized. 

Such was the principal subject of controversy between the semi- 
Pelagians and their redoubtable adversary. It commenced about 
the year 428, immediately after the letters of Prosper of Aquitaine 
and Hilary, who had hastened to inform St. Augustin that Pela- 
gianism was reviving under a new form. The bishop of Hippo at 
once wrote a new tract, entitled, De Predestinatione Sanctorum, 
et de Dono Perseverantia ; Prosper published his poem Against 
the Ingrates, and the war of pamphlets and letters resumed all its 
activity. ! 

St. Augustin died in 430, and upon St. Prosper and Hilary 
rested the charge of following up his work. They repaired to 
Rome, and procured from Pope Celestine the condemnation of the 
semi-Pelagians. However this doctrine might be modified, it found 
little favor in the church. It reproduced a vanquished heresy, and 
enfeebled, though in a less degree, the religious foundation of mo- 
rals and government; it was not in accordance with the general 
course of ideas, which tended, on all occasions, to attribute the 
largest part to divine intervention ; and it would have fallen almost 
without resistance, if a doctrine directly the contrary, that of the 
Predestinarians, had not lent it some moments of strength and credit. 

From the writings of St. Augustin on the impotence of the will, 
the nullity of human merits, and the perfectly free and gratuitous 
nature of divine grace, some intractable logicians deduced the pre- 
destination of all men, and the irrevocability of the decrees of God 
on the eternal destiny of each. The first manifestations of this 
doctrine in the fifth century are obscure and doubtful ; but as soon 


as it appeared it shocked the good sense and moral equity of the: 


majority of Christians. The semi-Pelagians were also eager to 
combat it, and to present their ideas as the natural antidote of such 
an error. Such was especially the character which the bishop of 
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Riez, Fauste, of whom I have already spoken, endeavored to im- 
press upon semi-Pelagianism, about the year 445. He presented 
himself as a sort of mediator between the Pelagians and the Pre- 
destinarians. In the question of the grace of God and the obedi- 
ence of man, said he, we must keep the middle path, and incline 
neither to the right nor the left. According to him, Pelagius and 
St. Augustin had both been too exclusive; the one conceded too 
much to human liberty, and not enough to divine influence; the 
other was too forgetful of human liberiy. This species of media- 
tion obtained at first much favor in the Gallic church. ‘Two coun- 
cils, one at Arles in 472, the other at Lyons in 473, formally con- 
demned the Predestinarians, and commissioned Fauste to publish a 
treatise which he had written against them—entitled, Of Grace, 
and the Freedom of the Human Will—at the same time ordering 
him to add to it some developments. But this was merely a day 
of respite, a glimmering of prosperity for semi-Pelagianism, and it 
soon fell again into discredit. 

During his lifetime, St. Augustin had been accused of urging the 
doctrine of predestination to the complete abolition of freedom of 
the will, but had energetically defended himself from the charge. 
He erred, I apprehend, as a logician, in denying a conclusion 
which seems inevitably to flow from his ideas—on the one hand, 
concerning the impotence and corruption of the human will; on 
the other, concerning the nature of the divine foreknowledge and 
interposition. But St. Augustin’s superiority of mind saved him, 
on this occasion, from the errors into which logic might have pre- 
cipitated him, and he was inconsequent precisely on account of his 
superior reason. May I be permitted to insist for a moment on 
this moral fact, which alone explains the contradictions of so many 
men of genius: I shall take a familiar example, and one of the 
most striking—I mean the Contrat Social (Social Contract) of 
Rousseau. The sovereignty of numbers, of the numerical ma- 
jority, is, it is well known, the fundamental principle of that work, 
and Rousseau for a long time follows up its consequences with 
inflexible rigor. A moment arrives, however, in which he aban- 
dons them, and with great effect. He wishes to give to the nascent 
society its fundamental laws, its constitution ; his superior under- 
standing forewarned him that such a work could not be obtained 
from universal suffrage, from the numerical majority, from the 
multitude. ‘‘ There must be gods,” says he, “‘to give laws to men. 
It is not magistracy, it is not sovereignty; but a peculiar and su- 
perior function, which has nothing in common with human empire ;” 
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and we see him interposing a peculiar legislator, a sage, thus vio- 
lating his principle of the sovereignty of numbers to recur to quite 
a different principle—the sovereignty of intelligence, the right of 
superior reason. 

The Contrat Social, and nearly all the works of Rousseau, 
abound in similar contradictions, and they are, perhaps, the most 
striking proof of the great mind of their author. 

It was by an inconsequence of the same nature that St. Augus- 
tin boldly disavowed the predestination imputed to him. Others 
after him, subtil and narrow dialecticians, advanced unhesitatingly 
to this doctrine, and established themselves in it; but he, as soon 
as he perceived it, enlightened by his genius, turned aside, and 
without quite retracing his steps, took his flight in another direc- 
tion, absolutely refusing to abolish liberty. The church did the 
same. She had adopted St. Augustin’s doctrines concerning grace, 
and on this ground condemned the Pelagians and the semi-Pela- 
gians. She condemned in like manner the Predestinarians, thus 
taking from Cassien, Fauste, and their disciples, the pretext, under 
favor of which they had regained some ascendency. Semi-Pela- 
gianism declined from this period. St. Cesarius, bishop of Arles, 
renewed against it, at the commencement of the sixth century, the 
war which St. Augustin and St. Prosper had declared. In 529 
the councils of Orange and Valence condemned it; in 530 Pope 
Boniface II., in his turn, hurled against it a sentence of anathema, 
and it soon ceased for a long time to agitate men’s minds. Pre- 
destination shared the same fate. 

None of these doctrines brought forth a sect, properly so called; 
- they were not separate from the church, or constituted into a distinct 
religious society; they had no organization, no worship. They were 
mere opinions, debated among intellectual men; more or less 
sanctioned by, more or less contrary to, the official doctrine of the 
church, but they never menaced her with a schism. Of their 
appearance, and of the debates they had occasioned, there also 
remained little except certain tendencies, certain intellectual dispo- 
sitions; no sects or schools. In all the epochs of European civili- 
zation we encounter—First: Minds especially preoccupied with 
what there is of human in our moral activity, with the fact of 
liberty, and who thus attach themselves to the Pelagians. Se- 
condly: Minds particularly struck with the influence of God upon 
man, with the divine interposition in human activity, and inclined 
to sink human liberty beneath the hand of God; these adhere to 
the Predestinarians. Between these two tendencies is found the 
general doctrine of the church, which aims to take account of all 


29* 
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the natural facts—of human liberty and of divine interposition. It 
denies that God effects every thing in man, or that man is sufficient 
without the assistance of God; and thus establishes itself, with 
more of reason, perhaps, than of logical consequence, in those re- 
gions of good sense, the native clime of the human mind, to which 
it ever returns from its wanderings, (post longos errores.) 





Art. VI.—1. Journal of the Rev. John Wesley, A. M., from A. D. 
1735 to 1790. 2vols., 8vo. New-York: Lane & Tippett. 


2. The North British Review for August, 1847. No. 14. 


In a well-written article upon “Simeon and his Predecessors,” 
published in a late number of the North British Review, the writer 
takes occasion to pay a fine tribute to the elder of the Wesleys. 
For this great reformer, ‘‘ as a noble specimen of fervent diligence,” 
his admiration knows no bounds; but, ‘‘in Christian authorship,” 
he thinks, “‘ he is not entitled to rank high; and though his direct 
and simple style is sometimes terse, it is often meagre, and very 
seldom racy. His voluminous journals,” he finds, “‘are little bet- 
ter than a turnpike log—miles, towns, and sermon texts.” This 
is evidently a salvo, thrown in to propitiate that class of readers 
whose equanimity might be disturbed by the truly eloquent eulo- 
gium already pronounced upon the founder of Methodism. It would 
certainly be an impeachment of the critical acumen of this reviewer 
to suppose that he had even read the “Journal.” This is clearly 
impossible. But had he never read Dr. Southey’s “ Life?” After 
remarking, that to the practice of writing memoirs of one’s self, 
the world is indebted for some of the richest materials for history 
and biography, the doctor adds, ‘‘ Perhaps no person has in this 
manner conveyed so lively a picture of himself as Wesley. Du- 
ring a most restless life of incessant occupation, he found time to 
register not only his proceedings, but his thoughts, his studies, and 
occasional remarks upon men and books; and not unfrequently 
upon miscellaneous subjects, with a vivacity which characterized 
him to the last.”* This surely is high praise; and, if we take into 
the account both the fine taste of the biographer and the strong 
prejudices which so illy qualified him to appreciate the peculiar ex- 
cellences of the “‘ Journal,” a sufficient offset against anything that 
ignorance or ill-nature may suggest. And yet how many even of 
the admirers of Wesley have yet to acquaint themselves with the 


* See Southey’s Wesley. Harper’s edition, vol. i, p. 77. 
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richest, most curious, and most extraordinary production of the 
class of literature to which it belongs—a production, too, for which 
we hesitate not to predict a conspicuous place among those monu- 
ments of vanished minds which men will not willingly let die! 
But for the sake of skeptics upon this point we propose to inquire 
what may be gathered from these memoirs, besides ‘‘miles, towns, 
and sermon texts.” 

In the first place, then, we think it will strike every one that the 
“ Journal” breathes throughout the spirit of universal charity and 
good will, and exhibits its author as far in advance of his age in 
almost every species of benevolent reform. Long before the com- 
mencement of his itinerant career, or the date of his spiritual con- 
version, we find that the “‘ sighing of the prisoner” had reached his 
ears, and recognize in him the forerunner and model of one whose 
name has since become the synonym of disinterested benevolence. 
‘‘T saw in him,” said John Howard, on one occasion, “‘ how much 
a single man might achieve by zeal and perseverance, and I thought, 
why may not I do as much in my way as Mr. Wesley has done, 
if I am only as assiduous and persevering: and I determined I 
would pursue my work with more alacrity than ever.”* During his 
second residence at Oxford, Mr. Wesley appears to have visited 
weekly the cells of the convicts in a “neighboring castle;” and a 
little later we find him expounding the Gospel of St. John, and 
daily reading the morning service of the Church in the Newgate, at 
Bristol. This was at a period when felons were almost universally 
looked upon as without the pale of human sympathy; and those 
who would be their spiritual guides and comforters met with many 
obstacles and repulses. “Twice,” says Mr. Wesley, Jan. 11, 1742, 
‘“‘T went to the Newgate at the request of poor R R——, who 
lay there under sentence of death, but was refused admittance.” 
In an ‘“ Appeal to the Public,” he boldly avers, that “of all the 
seats of woe on this side hell,” few exceed, in his opinion, or even 
equal, a certain prison in which he had been “taking the guage 
of human misery.” He then exults in the reform’ he had witnessed 
at Bristol, in respect to comfort, decency, and morals. ‘The 
prison has put on a new face. Nothing offends either the eye or 
ear; and the whole has the appearance of a quiet family.” This 
was more than twelve years before the subject of prison discipline 
came under the notice of the “ Philanthropist.” 

Not less early Mr. Wesley appeared in the field as a tract writer 
and distributer. ‘‘ Within a short time,” he writes in 1745, “ we 
had given away some thousands of little tracts among the common 
* See Life of Henry Moore, p. 289. 
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people. And it pleased God hereby to provoke others to jealousy, 
insomuch that the lord mayor had ordered a large quantity of papers, 
dissuading from cursing and swearing, to be printed and distri- 
buted.” Among those tracts was “‘ A Word to a Drunkard ” writ- 
ten, he says, Nov. 28, 1745, one of the most startling, pungent, 
and thorough-going temperance papers that has ever seen the 
light. And yet it is within the memory of the present generation, 
that Drs. Beecher, Fisk, and their early coadjutors, were regarded, 
even by intelligent people, as the “setters forth of strange doc- 
trines” and “ novelties,” because they advocated the great princi- 
ples which now form the basis of the American Temperance Union. 
But these were no new discoveries. Mr. Wesley, as his writings 
abundantly prove, proclaimed these grand truths, while the fathers 
of that ‘‘ Union” were yet unborn. The well-known temperance 
clause, which appears in the Book of Discipline, bears the date of 
May 1, 1763; and for further proof of Wesley’s claim to the 
leadership in this species of reform, we need only refer to his 
‘““Works,”* and to a passage of remarkable eloquence which occurs 
in the fiftieth of his printed Sermons. That he did not apply those 
principles of union and organization, which constitute the peculiar 
glory of later movements, was no fault of his. On associations for 
moral and religious purposes no one could place a higher estimate 
than the author of the “‘ Circular Letter,” of April 19, 1764, ad- 
dressed to about fifty clergymen, in favor of EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 
It was not identity of opinions, expressions, modes of worship, or 
ecclesiastical polity, that he sought, but “to remove hinderances out 
of the way,” and “to love as brethren.” But “ who imagines we 
can do this? that it can be effected by any human power? All na- 
ture is against it—every infirmity, every wrong temper, and pas- 
sion, love of honor and praise, of power and pre-eminence, anger, 
resentment, pride, long-contracted habit, and prejudice, lurking in 
ten thousand forms.” In other words, the real difficulty in the 
case is not the antagonism of conflicting creeds, but that selfishness 
and pride of man which delight to introduce into the church of the 
Redeemer the distinctions of fashionable society, and thus virtually 
repeal the only basis of Christian union—“ All ye are brethren.” 
The noblest practical exhibition of the true spirit, in one respect at 
least, we have met with in a Catholic land: Fas est et ab hoste 
docert. Not soon shall we forget a scene we have repeatedly wit- 
nessed in the magnificent cathedral of an ancient and well-known 
South American city: its portals, and its altars, were to all alike 


*“Touch no dram. It is liquid fire. It is a sure, though slow, poison.” 
A. D. 1769. 
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inviting. There were no sacred inclosures for the rich, and galle- 
ries for the poor; no spot in exclusive possession of purple and fine 
linen, and interdicted to poverty and rags. ‘There we have seen 
the beggar and the outcast literally take rank with ‘“‘ heads of de- 
partments,” and merchant princes—for in the house and church 
of God “‘all were brethren.” Religion was a complete leveler. 
But in this “model” republic of ours, this fair domain of our Pro- 
testant faith, what do we hear and see continually! The distinc- 
tions kept up between the pious rich and the pious poor, between 
churches for gentle and simple, for the fashionable and the un- 
fashionable, are unhappily but too marked and obvious; and few 
are at a loss to ascribe them to their true source, namely, that super- 
ciliousness and pharisaism which are the ‘‘ worm 7? the bud” 
of all Christian fellowship. Well, then, may it be inquired in what 
respect the projectors of the late London convention were in advance 
of the author of that Circular Letter, and the Sermon on ‘Catholic 
Spirit.” : 

No one need be told how Mr. Wesley regarded missionary en- 
terprises. Almost his first pastoral essay was among the Indian 
tribes of Georgia; and every page of the ‘‘ Journal” may serve as a: 
beautiful commentary upon the memorable saying, “I look upon 
the whole world as my parish.” The discourse he preached in 
behalf of the ‘Humane Society,” and his “ Dispensary for the 
Sick”—that noble monument of Christ-like philanthropy—were 
alone sufficient to place him in the first rank of the world’s bene- 
factors. 

But in nothing, perhaps, did Mr. Wesley better show his pro- 
found sagacity and desire to be useful, than in the pains he took for 
the diffusion of “ books that are books.” ‘ Like Luther, he knew 
the importance of the press—he kept it teeming with his publica- 
tions. He may, indeed, be considered the leader in those exertions 
which are now being made for the popular diffusion of knowledge.”* 
His own writings are so voluminous that we can hardly conceive 
how he found time for his still more voluminous editions, or rather 
compilations, of standard works, comprising treatises on almost 
every subject—divinity, poetry, music, history, and philosophy. 
For this purpose he “ circumnavigated the world of literature and 
science ;” and his selections extend back to the time of the apos- 
tolical fathers. Yet these were pasiimes, or, as it sometimes 
happened, the recreations of an invalid. At a most critical period, 
when his constitution appeared to be broken, his health gone, and 
life despaired of, he ‘‘broke through the doctor’s order not to write, 


* Hayward’s “ Book of Religions.” 
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and began transcribing a journal for the press.” About the same 
time he began his ‘“‘ Notes on the New Testament,”—a work, he 
says, “which he should scarce ever have attempted, had he not 
been so ill as not to be able to travel or preach; and yet so well as 
to be able to read and write.” 

The epoch of the first Sunday-school teacher in America, ac- 
cording to a late writer, dates back some fifty or sixty years. But 
early in 1737, Mr. Wesley, writing from Savannah, speaks of 
catechising all the children of the place on Sundays, “before the 
evening service.” ‘T'o this he added Biblical instruction. No one 
was better prepared than he to appreciate such means of grace for 
children. It was under his auspices that the Sunday-schvol sys- 
tem first seems to have been fully developed and set on the tide of 
successful experiment. ‘ At Bolton,” in July, 1787, he says, “‘ there 
are eight hundred poor children taught in our Sunday schools by 
about eighty masters, who receive no pay but what they are to re- 
ceive from the great Master®. ... In the evening several of the 
children hovering round the house, I desired forty or fifty to come 
in and sing, ‘ Vital spark of heavenly flame.’ Although some of 
them were silent, not being able to sing, for tears, yet the har- 
mony was such as, I believe, could not be equaled in the king’s 
chapel.” A few months later we have a glowing description of a 
Sunday-school review in the same place, at which between nine 
hundred and a thousand scholars were present. The melody of 
those juvenile voices, he thought, could be exceeded only by the © 
“singing of angels in our Father’s house.” He adds :—“ Such a 
sight I never saw before; all were serious and well-behaved. ... . 
Frequently ten or more of them get together to sing and pray for 
themselves.” The “Journal” teems with similar proofs of his love 
and sympathy for the children; and in Kingswood school we have 
an endearing monument of his more than parental care for their 
best interests. It is delightful to see how he exults in its pros- 
perity, and the gracious revivals of which it is so often the scene ; 
and the casual record which shows him engaged at the same 
moment on a “‘ Hebrew Grammar,” and “ Lessons for Children,” 
speaks not less for the benevolence of his heart than the versatility 
of his genius. We know that his rules for the discipline and train- 
ing of the young meet with little favor from the present generation. 
The strict habits and rigorous morality which he would inculcate 
are certainly far more in keeping with the ‘“‘law and the testi- 
mony,” than with the popular and fashionable notions of the day. 
But even in this respect let us not be in haste to impeach the wis- 
dom or sagacity of Wesley. Time may show, and, if we mistake 
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not, is already showing, that a loose and easy parental government 
is dictated by anything but a true regard for human well-being. 
It is certain, however, that Wesley was popular with the children 
of his own day. They recognized in his beaming aspect none of 
those stern and repulsive lineaments which bigotry and prejudice 
have drawn. To them the very face of the loved and venerated 
octogenarian was as a benediction; and hence it was nothing un- 
common for him to find “all the street lined with these little ones,” 
Waiting to greet him with their glad smiles and joyous welcome. 
He says: ‘‘ Before preaching they only ran round me and before ; 
but after it a whole troop, boys and girls, closed me in, and would 
not be content till I shook each of them by the hand.”—Vol. ii, 
p. 557. 

These imperfect glimpses of his character may suffice for a just 
estimate of the “enthusiasm” of the apostle of Methodism. On 
this point it seems idle to waste words; for it is well known that 
the writer, who, of all, has been nist eager to apply that term to 
Wesley in an opprobrious sense, was himself the fiercest and most 
visionary of ochlocrats, till in due time he all at once came out 
a convert to kingcraft, and a poet laureate. The enthusiasm of 
the author of the ‘“‘ Journal” was certainly of a rare type. ‘‘The 
wonder of his character,” said Robert Hall, ‘is the self-control by 
which he preserved himself calm, while he kept all in excitement 
around him. He was the last man to be infected by fanaticism. 
His writings abound in statements of preternatural circumstances ; 
but it must be remembered that his faults in these respects were 
those of his age, while his virtues were peculiarly his dwn.” ‘True, 
he may have been credulous, but surely in an age of most unsparing 
skepticism a little leaning to the opposite extreme was quite venial. 
We are not solicitous to vindicate him from the seeming aspersion. 
All must see that in the estimation of those who have been most 
sedulous to fix the charge upon him, every development of religion 
which transcends their reason or experience is sheer fanaticism. 
So far as the charge relates to certain “ preternatural circum- 
stances,” it will be seen that Mr. Wesley usually records these 
without note or comment, and in the true spirit of inductive philo- 
sophy ; and to all ‘‘ orthodox” skeptics, we commend an acute re- 
mark of President Edwards, in his work on the affections. He 
says :—‘‘I know of no reason why being affected by God’s glory 
should not cause the body to faint, as well as being affected with a 
view of Solomon’s glory.” 

In respect to preternatural appearances, Mr. Wesley may have 
believed with Prince Hamlet, that 
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‘‘ There are more things in heaven and earth 
Than are dreamed of in your philosophy.” 


And though we incline to that side of the question which has suf- 
fered least from ridicule, we cannot but think it much easier to 
sneer at, than refute, the doctrine of demoniacal possessions. It 
seems to us, moreover, that credulity—that sort of credulity that 
‘makes the virtue it believes in”—is inseparable from a nature 
like Mr. Wesley’s, so lively and boundless in its sympathies with 
all that is lovely and good, so soon incensed at every species of wrong 
and oppression. A single example may serve to place this charac- 
teristic in a most amiable light. During one of his visits to the 
capital of North Britain, he stops at Holyrood House, the an- 
cient palace of the Scottish kings. As he glances at the gallery 
of royal portraits, his eye rests with peculiar emotion upon that 
of the beautiful, but ill-fated and ‘‘ much-injured,” Mary :—“ It 
is scarce possible,” he exclaims, ‘for any who looks at this, to 
think her such a monster as some have painted her;” or, “for any 
who considers the circumstances of her death, equal to that of a 
martyr!” ‘But how, then, can we account for the quite contrary 
story that has been almost universally received? Most easily: it 
was penned and published in French, English, and Latin, (by Queen 
Elizabeth’s order,) by George Buchanan, who was secretary to 
Murray, and in Queen Elizabeth’s pay.—Nor was she at liberty 
to answer for herself.” From various entries in the ‘‘ Journal” he 
appears to have studied Queen Mary’s history very carefully, and 
to have thoroughly sifted the mass of conflicting testimony. Upon 
the whole, therefore, ‘‘ that much-injured queen appears to have 
been far the greatest woman of that age, exquisitely beautiful in 
her person, of a fine address, of a deep, unaffected piety, and of a 
stronger understanding, even in youth, than Queen Elizabeth had 
at threescore. And probably the despair wherein Queen Eliza- 
beth died was owing to her death, rather than that of Lord Essex.” 

But not by royal sufferings and wrongs alone were his sympa- 
thies stirred. None were so humble or obscure as to escape his 
notice. How touching the scene in which we behold the holy 
man of fourscore. years, intent upon spreading, if possible, some 
rays of heavenly light over the dreary waste of a “mind in ruins!” 
“‘T spent some time with poor, disconsolate Louisa. Such a sight 
in the space of fourteen years I never saw before! Pale and wan, 
beaten with wind and rain, having been so long exposed to all 


weathers, with her hair rough and frizzled, and only a blanket 


wrapped round her, native beauty gleamed through all. Her fea- 
tures were small and finely turned, her eyes had a peculiar sweet- 
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ness, her arms and fingers delicately molded, and her voice soft 
and agreeable; but her mind was in ruins.” The lunatic asylum, 
at which this scene occurred, he thought to be the best in the three 
kingdoms. Having “particularly inquired into the whole method” 
of the superintendent, Mr. Wesley concluded that “he had a pe- 
culiar art of governing his patients, not by fear, but by love. The 
consequence is, many speedily recover and love him ever after.” 
This regard for the more neglected classes was a sore puzzle to 
some of his admirers: but ‘I have more need of heat than of 
light,” was his sole reply to those who could not see how a distin- 
guished Oxonian could pass so much time in the cottages of the 
pious poor, and meanwhile be so jealous of the encroachments 
of the great and learned upon his leisure. 

We need not be surprised that such a heart should have ven- 
tured a hope for the futurity of even the brute creation. Perhaps 
the wish was father to the thought, or it may have been suggested 
by some such incident as the following :—‘“‘I preached, [June 2d, 
1768,] at noon, at a farmer’s house near Brough, in Westmoreland. 
The sun was hot enough; but some shady trees covered both me 
and most of the congregation. A little bird perched on one of them, 
and sung without intermission from the beginning of the service 
unto the end.” Not that he was in danger of confounding the 
distinctions between man and the inferior animals. In fact no one, 
perhaps, ever distinguished here more philosophically or clearly. 
So, at least, thought Mr. Hallam. ‘I have somewhere read,” says 
this able writer, ‘‘a profound remark of Wesley, that, considering 
the sagacity which many animals display, we cannot fix upon rea- 
son as the distinction between them and man: the true difference 
is, we are formed to know God and they are not.”* Indeed, no one 
can fail to see that, in the beautiful philosophy that pervades all 
the writings of this great master, soul, or the possession of spiritual 
faculties, is what confers upon man his peculiar dignity and ex- 
cellence. 

In reading the ‘‘ Journal” no one will fail to remark that the spirit 
of the writer is uniformly cheerful, kind, and conciliating; and 
those who think him severe and unsparing in controversy, can know 
but little of the men he had to do with. Wesley never provoked con- 
troversy, never engaged in it con amore. Inapolemical tract, which 
bears the date of 1740, he says :—“‘ I now tread an untried path with 
fear and trembling: fear, not of my adversary, but of myself—I fear my 
own spirit, lest I ‘fall where many mightier have been slain.’” To 
the same purport he says, Nov. 19, 1751 :—‘“‘I began writing a 


* Hist. Lit., vol. ii, p. 67. See, also, Wesley’s Sermons, vol. ii, p. 51. 
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letter to the ‘Comparer of the Papists and Methodists’—heavy 
work; such as I should never choose, but sometimes it must be 
done. Well might the ancients say, ‘God made practical divinity 
necessary: the devil, controversial.’” But of the spirit, and, in- 
deed, the style, of the ‘‘ Journal,” we have a perfect transcript in the 
language it speaks in 1739, the natal year of Wesleyan Metho- 
dism :—‘“ Let me think and speak as a little child. Let my reli- 
gion be plain, artless, simple. Meekness, temperance, patience, 
faith, and love, be these my highest gifts; and let the highest words, 
whenever I teach them, be those I learn from the book of God.” 
In another place he says :—“I labor to avoid all words which are 
not easy to be understood; all which are not used in common life.” 
Memorable words! noble sentiment! Well were it for every stu- 
dent of oratory, and of sacred oratory in particular, to adopt it as 
his motto. It is the language, almost verbatim, which in our own 
day has been ascribed to the Demosthenes of the American senate. 
Such a style may have few charms for the admirers of Bulwer, or 
of Carlyle. It may have still fewer charms for those lovers of the 
magniloquent whose notion of fine writing seems to consist in sub- 
stituting Greek and Latin synonyms, 


‘“‘ Of learned length and thundering sound,” 


for the sweet household words of our own matchless Anglo-Saxon. 
If such be a fine style, then Wesley was altogether defective. But 
if he erred, he did so advisedly and ex industria. He says: ‘As 
for me, I never think of my style at all; but just set down the 
words that come first. Only when I transcribe anything for the 
press, then I think it my duty to see that every phrase be clear, 
pure, and proper. If, after all, I observe any stiff expression, I 
throw it out neck and shoulders.”* ‘To one who asked, ‘* What is 
it that constitutes a good style?” he replies, ‘‘ Perspicuity, pu- 
rity, propriety, strength, and easiness, joined together.” He says 
nothing of harmony—he thought it infinitely beneath a “ Christian 
minister, speaking and writing to save souls,” to amuse sinners 
with measured cadences and nicely balanced periods. He could 
‘‘no more write in a fine style than wear a fine coat.” And these 
literary exquisites who think it “a pity,” might think it a pity, too, 
that Raphael forgot to “‘ set off” his Madonna with a profusion of 
curls, and that the Apollo Belvidere has not the advantage of the 
latest Parisian costume. For our own part, we believe that Wes- 
ley very justly places the foplings of literature and of fashion in the 


* This reminds one of the still more modern aphorism : “ In composing, be 
sure to discard every word or phrase which strikes you as particularly fine.” 
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same category; and that herein his better taste and judgment 
were eminently conspicuous. In the “Journal” we should expect the 
diction to be somewhat careless, compared with that of his sermons 
and more elaborate performances. But even here it appears in 
purity, clearness, and strength, to approach as near perfection as 
the genius of our language will permit. It has the chastened and 
simple beauty, the naturalness and life-likeness, of the statue that 
enchants the world. ‘The model which he proposed to himself was 
the Epistles of John: ‘‘ Here are sublimity and simplicity together 
—the strongest sense and the plainest language.” Still we cannot 
but think that he was enamored, however unconsciously, of the 
beautiful simplicity of the most perfect language of which we have 
any memorials. He did not study the great masters of antiquity to 
no purpose. We never read the “Journal” without being forcibly 
reminded of the pictured pages of Herodotus. Such a style is, 
‘‘when unadorned, adorned the most.” It not only possesses those 
qualities of transparency and precision which enable the writer to 
make everything plain and appreciable, but it is also in admirable 
consonance with the man, the subject, and the occasion. 

The subject matter of the ‘‘ Journal” is exceedingly rich and diver- 
sified. We should hardly know what to think of the tastes or at- 
tainments of such as could peruse it without instruction and plea- 
sure. ‘The mere novel-monger may here find much that is strange, 
‘stranger than fiction.” It was but lame and halting praise in Al- 
lan Cunningham, to say that ‘‘ the labors of Wesley in propagating 
the gospel have all the interest of romance.” Few imaginations, 
however fertile, have succeeded in pleasing their hearers in such a 
variety of interesting situations, or investing them with so much 
dramatic interest. 

To the mere scholar the shrewd observations on men and books 
interspersed throughout these volumes would amply repay the 
most careful perusal. Glancing lately at passages presented ad 
aperturam, we noticed within the compass of about three pages 
the calm but withering retort upon that would-be historian, Smol- 
lett ; and critiques upon Baron Swedenborg’s “‘ Account of Heaven 
and Hell,” Blair’s “Sermons,” and Bryant’s “ Ancient Mythology.” 
Another passage we had quite forgotten, relating to Georgia and 
its Indian tribes, presented much food for thought. The Indian is 
to most persons a picturesque being. They see him only in the 
pictured pages of Irving, Cooper, or Campbell; and hence he 
seems a creature of more than Spartan virtue, or Arcadian sim- 
plicity and innocence. Hence, too, they dream, that in some 
‘boundless contiguity of shade” the golden age may be reproduced, 
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and that to be overwhelmed with the superior advantages of what 
they are pleased to call a natural state of society, we have only to 
contemplate the simple, contented life of the aborigines. Our own 
people may have the miserable reality too much before them to 
fall into grievous practical errors, but it is otherwise with those 
transatlantic enthusiasts who occasionally form an alliance with 
some “‘ Apollo of the woods,” and learn too late that there is any- 
thing but poetry to be associated with the wigwam. It might be 
well for all those whose beau ideal of the red man is formed from 
such a character as Cooper’s Uncas, or Campbell’s Outalissi, to 
just glance at Mr. Wesley’s Choctaw :—‘‘ Every one doeth what is 
right in his own eyes; and if it appears wrong to his neighbor, the 
person aggrieved usually steals on the other unawares, and shoots 
him, scalps him, or cuts off his ears ;—having only two short rules 
of proceeding, to do what he will and what he can. They are like- 
wise gluttons, drunkards, thieves, dissemblers, liars.” 

As a specimen of Mr. Wesley’s critical acumen, we may cite his 
observations upon Homer; and we need not remind persons of 
classical taste and information that the preference here given to the 
Odyssey is as consonant with present taste as it was repugnant to 
that of his own time. Aug. 12th, 1748, he says :—*“‘In riding to 
Newcastle I finished the tenth Iliad of Homer. What an amazing 
genius had this man!—Yet one cannot but observe such improprie- 
ties intermixed as are shocking to the last degree. What excuse 
can any man of sense make for 

‘ His scolding heroes and his wounded gods ?” 
Nay, does he not introduce the ‘father of gods and men,’ one 
while shaking heaven with his rod, and soon after assailing his sis- 
ter and wife, the empress of heaven, with such language as a car- 
man might be ashamed of? Are these some of those ‘divine bold- 
nesses which naturally provoke short-sightedness and ignorance to 
show themselves ?” 

Again: ‘“ Last week I read over, as I rode,* a great part of Ho- 
mer’s Odyssey. I always imagined it was like Milton’s ‘ Paradise 
Regained,’ 

‘ The last faint effort of an expiring muse.’ 
But how was I mistaken! How far has Homer’s latter poem the 
pre-eminence over the former! It is not, indeed, without its ble- 
mishes ; but his numerous beauties make large amends for these. 
Was ever man so happy in his descriptions, so exact and con- 
,sistent in his characters, and so natural in telling a story? He like- 


* “Poetry, history, and philosophy,” he tells us in another place, “I read 
on horseback.” 
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wise continually inserts the finest strokes of morality, which I can- 
not find in Virgil :—on all occasions recommending the fear of God, 
with justice, mercy, and truth. In this, only, is he inconsistent 
with himself. He makes his hero say, ‘ Wisdom never lies,’— 


and, 
‘Him, on whate’er pretence that lies can tell, 


My soul abhors him as the gates of hell.’ 


Meantime, he himself [Ulysses] on the slightest pretence tells de- 
liberate lies over and over; nay, and is highly commended for so 
doing by the goddess of wisdom !” 

Almost every page of the ‘‘ Journal” is enriched with similar fruits 
of ripe scholarship, sound criticism, and refined taste ; and proves 
the writer to have anticipated the literary, not less than the moral, 
sentiments of a more enlightened age. ‘The same may be said of 
his appreciation of the sciences; and it may be doubted whether 
any one has done more than Wesley to settle and fix their relative 
importance. At a time when logic, for instance, was virtually 
discarded from the university course, we find him insisting, with 
equal beauty and truth, that this is “‘the gate of the sciences.” 
** Nay, may we not say that the knowledge of it, although now quite 
unfashionable, is even necessary, next and in order, to a knowledge 
of Scripture itself? For what is this, if rightly understood, but the 
art of good sense? of apprehending things clearly, judging truly, 
and reasoning conclusively?” How warmly he espoused the cause 
of this ‘‘ unfashionable” science and art, appears from several en- 
tries in the “ Journal.” On one occasion, while waiting for a turn 
of the tide, he ‘‘ set down in a little cottage three or four hours and 
translated Aldrich’s ‘ Logic.’” To a young lady, whose studies he 
was superintending, he writes :—‘“‘I really think it [logic] is worth 
all the rest put together.” We are thus particular, because we 
believe the world is now prepared to appreciate these exertions for 
the restoration of a long discarded science. Archbishop Whately’s 
excellent Treatise is, without design of course, but really, little 
more than an expansion of Mr. Wesley’s “‘ Compendium,” and 
occasional hints; and the fine remark that “logic is the gate 
of the sciences” is now echoed on all sides. In the English uni- 
versities the doctrine is steadily gaining ground, that ‘no student 
should be allowed to enter upon the use of language in mathema- 
tical reasoning, until he has acquired more acquaintance with the 
nature of assertion, denial, and deduction, than can be obtained 
from previous education as now given:—this to be-done by the 
study of the Elements of Logic.”* 


* See Penny Cyclopedia, vol. xv, p. 13. 
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In this connection we may notice what appears to have been the 
germ of a Biblical and Theological Institute, or rather of a con- 
ference course of studies. Feb. 23, 1749, he says :—‘“‘ My design 
was to have as many of our preachers here during the Lent as 
could possibly be spared; and to read lectures to them every day, 
as I did to my pupils in Oxford. I have seventeen of them in all. 
These I divided into two classes: and read to one Bishop Pearson 
on the Creed; to the other, Aldrich’s Logic—and to both, ‘ Rules 
for Action and Utterance.’” A more complete and systematical 
course of study for “junior preachers” than this could hardly be 
named, and we should like to see the experiment repeated. What- 
ever we may gain by greater extent of surface, it is to be feared 
that far more is lost in depth. And yet these studies form, in Mr. 
Wesley’s estimation, only the basis, the tov or® of ministerial 
qualifications, as may be learned from that ‘‘ Address to the 
Clergy,” already cited. To us iteseems that such a documént as 
this, which is one of the noblest monuments of its author’s wis- 
dom and piety, might have some weight in deciding the logomachy 
so often renewed on the subject of ‘literary attainments.” 

But not of grave and weighty matters alone does the “ Journal” 
treat. It furnishes many proofs of the descriptive talent of its 
author, and his taste for the beautiful in nature and art. Not 
seldom is Dr. Southey’s ‘‘ ascetic” heard to exclaim, “All things 
contributed to make it a refreshing season; the gently declining 
sun, the stillness of the evening, the beauty of the meadows and 


fields, through which 


‘ The clear smooth river drew its sinuous train ;’ 


the opposite hills and woods, and the earnestness of the people, 
covering the top of the hill on which we stood ; and, above all, the 
Day-spring from on high—the consolation of the Holy One.” 

At another time we accompany him through “a green vale, 
shaded with rows of trees, which make an arbor for several miles. 
The river labors along on our left hand, through broken rocks of 
every size, shape, and color. On the other side of the river, the 
mountain rises to an immense height, almost perpendicular; and 
yet the tall, straight oaks, stand rank above rank, from the bottom 
to the very top.” Anon the scene changes, and we recognize this 
hero of the mountain and the flood, in the dim religious light of 
some ancient cathedral, charmed with the choruses of Handel—or 


» the music of ‘Glory to God in the highest”—pealed forth from 


“‘such an organ as he never saw or heard before—so large, sa 
beautiful, and so fully toned.” There, too, he is “‘ well pleased to 
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partake of the sacrament with his old opponent, Bishop Laving- 
ston.” And with what holy fervor he exclaims, ‘‘O may we sit 
down together in the kingdom of our Father!” His exquisite 
taste for music is revealed in another passage: ‘“ While we were 
administering, I heard a low, soft, solemn sound, just like that of 
an AXolian harp. It continued five or six minutes, and so affected 
many that they could not refrain from tears ; it then gradually died 
away. Strange, no other organist that I know should think 
of this.” 

In these personal memoirs, the historian finds the elements for 
solving one of the most interesting problems that has ever en- 
gaged his attention. He beholds a meek, assiduous devotee of 
learning, whose only wish would seem to be, as he himself inti- 
mates, 


‘‘ Inter sylvas Academi querere verum,” 


suddenly transformed into the intrepid reformer. Frowns and 
censures can no more awe; dangers cannot appal; flatteries can- 
not divert him. He shrinks from no sacrifice, no perils, no toils. 
At a time when the religious and social aspects of the nation were, 
by the admission of her most duteous sons and the heads of her 
church,* most gloomy and desponding, this youthful convert to 
‘“‘ Bible Christianity” raises his wand, and the simoom of infi- 
delity, which had been sweeping so fearfully across the channel, 
is suddenly arrested. One hemisphere, and one race of men, 
cannot now content him. In the true spirit of one who feels that 
the world is his parish, he is as ready to proclaim “justification 
by faith alone” in the wigwam of the Choctaw as in the mansions 
of England’s merchant princes. By sea and by land, upon the 
earth and beneath it, we find him seeking for trophies of grace. 
To those dreary caverns and excavations of the earth, in Cornwall 
and at Kingswood, he was attracted, not by veins of gold and silver, 
or “bright jewels of the mine.” Souls were his jewels; and so- 
cieties of such as “ have the form and seek the power of godliness” 
spring up in all directions. Was there, ever since the days of the 
apostles, a career more worthy of the sanctified enthusiasm it 
elicited! We hear a disappointed child of ambition complain :— 


“The sun 
Rides high, and on the thoroughfares of life 
I find myself a man in middle age, 
Busy and hard to please. The sun shall soon 





* See Jackson’s Centenary of Methodism. 
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Dip westerly ; but, O! how little like 
Are life’s two twilights! Would the last were first, 
And the first last.” 


Not so sung Wesley. The object of his ambition, the constant 
aspiration of his heart, he thus expresses,— 


‘‘O Thou that camest from above, 
The pure celestial fire t’ impart, 
Kindle a flame of sacred love 
On the mean altar of my heart! 


‘There let it for thy glory burn, 
With unextinguishable blaze ; 
And trembling to its source return, 
In humble love and fervent praise.” 


And, hence, how characteristic, too, were the results of those retro- 
spective glances which we occasionally meet with! “I am a 
wonder to myself,” he says, at the age of eighty-three ; ‘‘it is now 
twelve years since I have felt any such sensation as weariness. I 
am never tired, such is the goodness of God, either with writing, 
preaching, or traveling.” It is a most curious fact, amply illus- 
trated by the “ Journal,” and confirmed by tradition, that with ad- 
vancing years his cheerfulness and fascinating vivacity seemed 
constantly to increase ; and in this respect it is painful to contrast 
almost all other diaries with his. Not to take an extreme case, we 
might refer to the voluminous but very interesting ‘‘ Memoirs” of 
Sir Walter Scott, whose writings, whatever else may detract from 
their merits, would certainly indicate a very happy temperament 
and disposition. But what clouds of gloom and disappointment 
thickened around him, as the sun of life “‘ dipped westerly ”—and 
who that has traced his life in the graphic limning of Lockhart 
will ever forget that “‘ moriturus vos saluto,” with which he sadly 
turned away from the ruthless and insolent mob, whose idol he 
once had been! 

Not less favorably does this ‘‘ Journal” compare with others in 
respect to matters complained of by a late reviewer of Hume. 
‘“‘ My own life,” he sarcastically remarks of the historian’s auto- 
biography, ‘‘ belongs to a class of compositions rarely command- 
ing much confidence, say one in a hundred. Autos usually takes 
good care not to tell any tales which, in his own conceit, would 
lower his repute with Heteros—not one in a thousand. In all 
such compositions there is a great root of self-deception. We are 
far more proud of confessing our secret sins than in recalling the 
recollection of our open follies. But the philosophical historian is 


Vox. VIII.—30 
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superlatively egotistical and self-adulatory ; he rolls and swelters 
in vanity.”* With these vices or weaknesses not even the most 
lynx-eyed and unscrupulous of his opposers have ventured to 
charge Mr. Wesley. His “ Journal” must pass for ‘ one in a hun- 
dred ;” himself, for “‘one in a thousand.” The thought seems to 
have been omnipresent to him: ‘‘ What is the praise of man to 
me, that have one foot in the grave, and am stepping into that land 
whence I shall not return!” It is no wonder, then, that in all his 
estimates of men and things, he pays slight deference to human 
authority, and never regards the sliding scale of public opinion. 
All this may be seen in the quiet and chastened humor with which 
he records his collision with a certain “ pillar of the church,” who, 
he says, ‘fell upon me with might and main for saying, ‘ People 
might know their sins were forgiven’—and who brought a great 
book to confute me at once. I asked if it was the Bible, and upon 
his answering ‘ No,’ laid it quietly down. This made him warmer 
still; upon which I held it best to shake him by the hand, and take 
my leave.” ‘The same candor, truthfulness, and elevation of soul, 
are seen in his estimate of human grandeur. Dec. 23, 1755, he 
says :—“‘I was in the robe chamber, adjoining to the House of 
Lords, when the king [George II.] put on his robes. His brow 
was much furrowed with age, and quite clouded with care. And 
is this all the world can give even toa king? All the grandeur it 
can afford? A blanket of ermine round his shoulders, so heavy 
and cumbersome he can scarce move under it! A huge h@p of 
borrowed hair, with a few plates of gold and glittering stones, upon 
his head! Alas, what a bauble is human greatness!” Again :— 
‘‘T was invited to breakfast at Bury, by Mr, Peel, [father of the 
late premier,] who began with five hundred pounds, and is sup- 
posed to have gained fifty thousand. O what a miracle if he lose 
not his soul!” In all such remarks we find as little of the leaven 
of misanthropy or bitterness, as of the spirit of adulation. Every 
word is that of a man who . 


** Would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 
Or Jove for his power to thunder,” 


And yet his loyalty and philanthropy can never for a moment be 
called in question. In such a character are there not materials for 
the poet as well as the historian? Was not his whole life, from 
its first gracious dawn to its glorious evening twilight, a grand 
epic, ar almost divine drama ? 

To the educator, the hero of this grand epic presents, perhaps, 


* London Quarterly Review. 
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the finest example that can be found, of an education complete in 
every part. Physical education develops only man the animal— 
such as we see in the hero of prize-rings or ball-rooms, in the sen- 
sualist, the gladiator, and the savage. Add to this mere intellect- 
ual training, and what more can we expect than a monster of 
skepticism, misanthropy, or irreligion? So also, on the other 
hand, an exclusive cultivation of the moral and spiritual faculties 
may be expected to result in every species of fanaticism. As the 
body is the mind’s instrument, and most efficient interpreter; and 
as mind may, in turn, be regarded as the instrument of the soul, 
it is plain that, in order to develop the “noblest style of man,” 
none of the powers or capabilities of our threefold nature can be 
disregarded. It was an education thus conformed to the dictates 
of common sense and the manifest intention of the Creator, that 
formed a Socrates, a Washington, and a Wesley, 

To secure to the “mind’s instrument” the greatest possible 
efficiency, John Wesley early learned the great lesson of self-con- 
trol. In the most comprehensive sense of the phrase, he studied 
“to live soberly.” He at once and for ever abjured “all needless 
self-indulgence ;” and rigorously observed that course of dietetics 
which he found to be most conducive to the great object for which 
he lived. In accounting for his extraordinary health and buoyancy 
of spirits at the age of eighty-five, he mentions his constant prac- 
tice of rising at four, and his preaching at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, for more than half a century. At this age he was enabled to 
address an audience of more than thirty thousand persons, so that 
all could hear him distinctly. In Great Britain and Ireland alone 
he traveled, as is generally supposed, not less than three hundred 
thousand miles, chiefly on horseback; and preached, at a mode- 
rate estimate, fifty thousand sermons. ‘‘ We do not believe,” say 
his official biographers, “‘ there could be an instance found, in the 
space of fifty years, wherein the severest weather hindered him 
even for one day.” He seldom rode less than fifty or sixty miles : 
and we recollect one instance (vol. i, p. 489) of ninety miles ac- 
complished in a single day, on the back of a faithful steed, by this 
Napoleon of a spiritual warfare. He could make his dinner from 
the product of the bramble; and for weeks together sleep upon 
the floor with Burkitt’s Notes or a borrowed coat for a pillow. 
Indeed, his powers of physical endurance seem almost super- 
human. And yet his was no herculean frame. His constitution, 
ofiginally feeble, exhibited at times symptoms of premature decay. 
In stature, he was diminutive ; in person, remarkably slight; and 
it seemed in later years as though 
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“‘ Oft converse with the heavenly habitants, 
Had cast a beam on the outward shape, 
The unpolluted temple of the mind, 
And turn’d it by degrees to the soul’s essence, 
Till all was made immortal.” 


That Mr. Wesley’s intellectual training was thorough, symme- 
trical, and complete in all its parts, and that his attainments were 
of a high order, no one pretends to doubt. Was it the inspiration 
of his genius, or shall we deem it providential, that upon the most 
perfect of all languages, and the most important of all sciences, 
not sacred, he bestowed, as we have seen, marked and special 
attention? After the one, his style seems to have been uncon- 
sciously modeled. The other gave to all his writings a cogency 
of reasoning, a precision, and, above all, a luminousness, which 
have seldom been attained. And it is, in fact, this very perfection 
of his style that, with common minds, is apt to detract from the 
majesty and elevation of his thoughts; just as the simple rover of 
the Pampas, to whom an atmosphere of remarkable purity reveals 
the far distant Andes in sharpest outline, is wont to confound 
them with his neighboring hills; and even the traveler, who finds 
himself, by slow and insensible gradations, lifted to those cloud- 
less summits, may be far less impressed with the grandeur of the 
height, than when he contemplates the hills which surge up boldly 
from his native plains. For his style, he had, as we have seen, 
his own reasons; and we at least are well content with them. In 
literature, as in all things else, the ‘‘ fashion of this world” changes 
and passes away. ‘To endure, style should be characterless in the 
sense of the term as applied by Coleridge to his beau ideal woman. 
Mr. Wesley’s taste, then, was truly admirable; but there was a 
higher principle than this which molded and regulated his diction. 
He had more exalted notions of learning than to make it, by a 
profusion of tropes and flowers, or an array of hard names, minis- 
ter to itching ears and his own vanity. The rule to which he so 
rigidly adhered through life—‘‘to take no pleasure which might 
not lead to the glory of God”—contemplated literary as well as 
physical indulgence. ‘‘Theopathy was his ruling passion ;” and, 
hence, it was the constant language of his heart :— 


“O grant that nothing in my soul 
May dwell but thy pure love alone! 
O may thy love possess me whole, 
My joy, my treasure, and my crown! 
Strange flames far from my heart remove ; 
Let every act, word, thought, be love.” 
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In a word, all other educations were made subservient to the edu- 
cation of the soul. 

We do not hesitate, then, to point to Wesley as a most illus- 
trious example of the completely educated man: Luther was ear- 
nest, daring, and heroic; Melancthon, refined and benignant ; and 
Calvin, learned and uncompromising; Baxter, Fletcher, and 
Whitefield, shone with peculiar lustre in their own spheres; 
but for Wesley it seems to have been reserved to combine in one 
person every quality requisite for the Christian hero. 

But, like Bunyan’s dream, the‘ Journal” is a book for all classes. 
What is it, indeed, but another and more real “‘ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress?” It opens with the same keen convictions which first 
startled good Christian to spiritual activity; and with the same 
idle efforts, ‘‘by works of the law,” to soothe an unquiet con- 
science ; and yet the ‘‘ way” once found, how unlike the fortunes 
of the two champions! With our hero, there was no turning back 
or turning aside. He slept in no ‘‘arbor;” he lost his sword in no 
fights with Apollyon; and to him the ‘‘ valley of the shadow of 
death” was even as the ‘‘ Delectable Mountains.” Despair in vain 
frowned from the turrets of ‘‘ Doubting Castle ;” in vain the 
“‘ flatterer” spread his ‘“‘net;” and no ‘‘enchantment” could pre- 
vail against him. And is there not an obvious reason for all this ? 
Bunyan’s capital error consists in representing ‘‘ good Christian” 
as one chiefly occupied with solving the selfish problem, ‘“‘ What 
shall I do to be saved?” With Wesley, on the contrary, as he 
himself beautifully indicates in those stanzas from his own pen, 
already cited, it was, ‘‘Glory to God in the highest, peace on 
earth, good will to man.” Well did he judge that the pusillani- 
mous creature, whose chief business it is to watch the pulse of his 
own spiritual enjoyment, least of all deserves success, and most 
effectually contrives to be miserable. 

It is, then, as a mirror of genuine Christian experience, of he- 
roic self-denial, and that untiring zeal which 


*“‘ Scorns delights, and lives laborious days,” 


that these records are chiefly valuable. They most impressively 
teach a lesson which men are slow to learn, and unfold a secret 
which the poet was far from discovering when he sung of happi- 
ness as our ‘‘being’s end and aim.” Wesley’s was a far more 
divine philosophy ; and the key to his peculiar excellence of life 
and character, as pictured forth in these matchless Autos, was 
surely this—he looked upon life not as a scene of enjoyment, but 
a8 a FIELD OF DUTY. 
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Art. VII—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. Self-education; or, the Philosophy of Mental Improvement. By 
Witi1am Hosmer. 12mo., pp. 262. Havana, Geneva, Buffalo, 
and Bath. 1847. 


We have only given the work before us a cursory examination. So 
far as such an examination enables us to judge, we should say that it 
exhibits much patient investigation and vigorous thought. Many use- 
ful suggestions and interesting illustrations are presented by the author. 
The work cannot fail to benefit those who have the heart to study and 
labor to educate themselves, without much assistance from teachers. 
All possible encouragement should be given to such; at the same time 
none, who have the opportunity of instruction at the schools, need 
desire to plod their way through the mazes of science alone. The 
way marked out by our author is practicable ; but that it is difficult, he 
does not deny. 





2. A Voyage up the River Amazon, including a Residence at Parad. 
By Witi1am H. Epwarps. 12mo., pp. 256. New-York: Apple- 
ton & Co. 1847. 


THE subject of this book is truly a magnificent one; and we wish we 
could say that the author has done it ample justice. We could imagine 
a better book upon the wonderful scenery of the great Amazon, and the 
condition of the country through which it passes, with its various promi- 
nent objects. Still the book is not without interest. It is readable 
and instructive. 





3. The Path of Life: or, Sketches of the Way to Glory and Immor- 
tality. A Help for Young Christians. By Rev. Daniet Wiss, 
author of “ Lovest thou me?” “Christian Love,” &c. 12mo., pp. 
246. Boston: Charles H. Peirce. 1848. 


THE object of this book is truly great and noble—to help young Chris- 
tians. How much help do our young Christians need! How many 
snares are laid for their feet! What obstacles to progress are before 
them! And we must say we think the author has carried out his 
design with signal ability. The volume is not only strongly impreg- 
nated with the spirit of piety, but it is made attractive by the beauty 
and familiarity of its illustrations. We hope this useful little volume 
will be extensively circulated, and we doubt not but it will do much 
good. The volume is attractively got up. 
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4. The Bethel Flag: a Series of Short Discourses to Seamen. By 
GarpinEr Spring, D. D., Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church 
in the City of New-York. 8vo., pp. 309. New-York: Baker & 


Scribner. 1848. 

TueEsE Discourses contain a plain and practical exhibition of divine 
truth, especially suited to the reading and hearing of seamen. The style 
in which they are written is perspicuous and forcible—often powerfully 
eloquent and pungent. The preacher seems to put himself upon the 
deck of a vessel, and look around him upon the hardy tars, and then to 
address them in the name of God. These Discourses may be read by 
pious masters of vessels to their men on the sabbath, to great advan- 
tage. May God accompany this book upon its mission of mercy, and 
may the author meet multitudes of the weather-beaten sons of the 
ocean in heaven, who shall have been brought to Christ through the 
instrumentality of this timely publication. 





5. Germany, England, and Scotland; or, Recollections of a Swiss Min- 
ister. By J. H. Merze D’Avusienz, D.D. 12mo., pp. 371. New- 
York: Robert Carter. 1848. 

AnyTuHING from the author of the “Great Reformation in the Fif- 
teenth Century” is hailed with rapture. And a book of travels by 
him, in countries which furnish such a mine of materials for histori- 
cal, philosophical, and moral reflections, as “‘ Germany, England, and 
Scotland,” would of course be expected to afford a rich feast to the 
intelligent reader. And we are happy to believe that no reasonable 
expectation will be disappointed. The author’s remarks upon the in- 
stitutions, history, literature, manners, and customs, of the countries 
through which he journeyed, are those of a profound philosopher and 
a devoted Christian. We cannot, however, withhold our regret that 
our author, with most of his class, never distinguishes between the 
evangelical Arminianism of James Arminius, John Goodwin, and John 
Wesley, and the semi-Pelagianism of Archbishop Laud and his high- 
church school. The latter is always, by our Calvinistic writers, dig- 
nified with the title of “‘ Arminianism ;” whereas, it scarcely holds one 
more doctrine in common with Arminianism, properly so called, than it 
does with Calvinism itself. The book, upon the whole, is worthy of 
the author, and will, we doubt not, meet with a wide circulation. 





6. The Life of the Chevalier Bayard, “the good knight—sans peur et 
, sans reproche.” By W. Gitmore Simms. Harper & Brothers. 


Tue history and career of this renowned knight has heretofore been 
inaccessible to the general reader, having been hid in musty folios and 
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black-letter tomes of the olden times. ‘The purpose of Mr. Simms has 
been to present the features of his heroic character—ennobled as it is 
by many virtues, and a degree of high-toned morality much in advance 
of his age—to the emulation of the youth of our country. That many 
noble traits of character are exhibited by Bayard, no one will deny, or 
that much good instruction may be derived from the perusal of Mr. 
Simms’s interesting biography of him. We have little sympathy with 
the boasted knight-errantry and chivalry of the dark ages, although, 
perhaps, our more modern feats of arms and strategy scarce deserve a 
preference. ‘The volume is written in a quaint, picturesque style, that 
harmonizes admirably with the subject ; and the historic details of the 
French and Italian wars of that period are vividly depicted. A dozen 
effective embellishments adorn the volume. 





7. Scenes at Washington: a Story of the Last Generation. Harper 
& Brothers. 

THis is an unpretending little tome, written by a resident of Baltimore, 
and a Methodist, we believe. It is designed to portray persons and 
places in the federal city half a century ago: such characters as 
Gouverneur Morris, Randolph, Jefferson, and other distinguished men, 
figure in its pages. The aim of the writer evidently is to communi- 
cate some good moral teaching, under the guise of a pleasing domestic 
tale—somewhat after the school of Miss Edgeworth. The volume is 
neatly printed, and will doubtless find many readers, especially among 
the less frivolous. 





8. Sketches of Sermons on the Parables and Miracles of Christ ; the 
Essentials of Saving Religion, §c. By Janez Burns, D. D., author 
of “ Pulpit Cyclopedia,” &c. 12mo., pp. 295. Boston: Charles 
H. Peirce. 1848. 


Tue plans of sermons by Dr. Burns are generally constructed upon 
the best models ; and if such publications are more serviceable than 
injurious, which with us is a matter of doubt, certainly this author has 
high claims in comparison with those who have gone before him in 
the same line. So far as we have been able to ascertain, from a cur- 
sory examination, “the parables and miracles” are thoroughly analyzed 
in this volume. It will be found, perhaps in all cases, that the sketch 
furnishes a clew to the sense of the passage of which it is the analysis. 
If these Sketches are used as mere way-marks to facilitate original and 
thorough investigation, they may be of great service. The mechanical 
execution of the book is commendable. 
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9. Recollections of Real Life in England. By the late Jane Way- 
LAND, author of “ Little Sophy,” &c. With an Introduction, by 
Francis Way.anb, President of Brown University. 18mo., pp. 
139. New-York: Appleton & Co. 1847. 

In the “ Introduction” of this book Dr. Wayland gives us some of his 

own recollections of a visit to England, which are, of course, of no 

little interest. The body of the work is made up of entertaining de- 
tails of individuals and circumstances, which afford useful lessons of 
improvement. The book is a spirited and popular performance. 





10. Appleton’s Library Manual; containing a Catalogue Raisonni of 
upward of Twelve Thousand of the most Important Works in every 
Department of Knowledge, in all Modern Languages. Part I—Sub- 
jects, alphabetically arranged. Part II—Biography, Classics, Mis- 
cellanies, and Index to Part I. 8vo., pp. 484. New-York: Apple- 
ton & Co. 1847. 


A very useful aid in the formation of a library. 





11. Lectures on Revivals of Religion. By Cuar.es G. Finney. Ori- 
ginally reported in the New-York Evangelist, by Josoua Leavitt. 
Revised by the author. ‘Thirteenth thousand. 12mo., pp. 438. 
Boston: Charles H. Peirce. 1848. 


Tus book has been decidedly popular, and doubtless has done much 
good. The lecturer presents his points in a clear and striking man- 
ner: his illustrations are forcible, and his arguments generally con- 
clusive. But he often assumes doubtful positions without proof, and 
dogmatizes without the least diffidence. There is, however, an ear- 
nestness, and an honest bluntness, in these Lectures, which show 
clearly that the lecturer is no temporizer—no nose of wax—but a 
tower of truth, as he understood it, and not unwilling to make sacrifices 
in its support. These Lectures can scarcely be read by a pious and 
discriminating mind without profit. 





12. Xenophon’s Memorabilia of Socrates, with Notes. By R. D. C. 
Rossins, Librarian, Andover Theological Seminary. 12mo., pp. 
417. Andover: W. H. Wardwell. New-York: Mark H. New- 
man & Co. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1848. 


Tus edition of the “ Memorabilia” is a good one. The text is that 
of Kiihner, and “ free use” is made of his “notes.” The notes are 
*copious—embracing the greater part of the book. The editor doubt- 
less regrets, as we do, the large “errata” on the last page: this, how- 
ever, will be remedied in the next edition by a thorough correction. 
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13. An Historical and Critical View of the Speculative Philosophy of 
Europe in the Nineteenth Century. By J. D. Moreut, A.M. Com- 
plete in one volume. From the last London edition. 8vo., pp. 752. 
New-York: Robert Carter. 1848. 

Tuts is the book—the very book—for the times. The author has stu- 
died the different systems of philosophy—beginning with Aristotle, and 
coming down to the German skeptics and French eclectics—and pre- 
sents them in an intelligible form. The subject, in all its various 
branches, is developed historically ; and the good and the bad of all 
systems are separated and distinguished with profound skill and judg- 
ment. If we are not much mistaken, this book will have the effect to 
sober a class of unfledged philosophers who have just dipped into the 
“idealistic” philosophy sufficiently to become crazed. We cannot 
give an analysis of the book in this brief notice. The mechanical 
execution is worthy of all praise. And while we cordially thank the 
enterprising publisher for the republication of this great work, we can- 
not but hope he will meet with ample reward in an extensive circula- 
tion, and the gratitude of all the true lovers of philosophy. 





14. Preparation for the Pulpit; an Essay on the Composition and De- 
livery of a Sermon. By Rev. James Rawson, A. M. 18mo., pp. 
85. Boston: Charles H. Peirce. 1848, 


A vERY convenient manual for young preachers. The work contains 
the principal maxims upon the subject of the composition and delivery 
of a sermon, with appropriate illustrations. ‘To those who cannot 
have access to the larger works upon the subject, this little book will 
be very acceptable and useful. 





15. The Fate of Infidelity; or, the Dealings of Providence with Modern 
Infidels ; together with an Appendix, Gc. By a Converted Infidel. 
18mo., pp. 140. New-York: Edward Walker. 1848. 

Tuts work is made up of most frightful details of the fate of infidels. 

The facts seem well authenticated, and are sufficiently terrible. Let 

those who are in the wake of infidelity take warning. 





- 


16. Proverbial Philosophy ; a Book of Thoughts and Arguments, ori- 
ginally treated. By Martin Farquuar Tupper, Esq., A. M., of 
Christ Church, Oxford. First and second series, complete in one 
volunie. 12mo., pp. 282. Boston: Charles H. Peirce. 1848. 


Tus book has gained a high position among the English classics. 
There may it long remain. The exterior of the book is tasteful. 
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17. History of the Girondists: or, Personal Memars of the Patriots of 
the French Revolution: from Authentic Sources. By ALPHONSE DE 
LamartinE. In3 vols. Harper & Brothers. 


Arrer the many works devoted to the history of the French Revolu- 
tion, little that is absolutely new might be anticipated from any fresh 
production: such, however, is not the fact with respect to the present 
work ; for, if on no other account, it is exceedingly interesting and 
valuable, as exhibiting the leaders of the fearful struggle in an aspect 
entirely at variance with that presented by previous historians. Nor 
is this unsustained by testimony and documentary evidence—the author 
having had access to new and reliable sources for his statements, not 
resorted to by his predecessors. Whoever, therefore, would seek to 
understand both sides of the tragic story of the “Reign of terror,” 
should read the works of Thiers and Lamartine—both are intensely 
interesting ; but ftom the dramatic form of the latter, it bears the palm, 
at least in our estimate. Moreover, although Lamartine rather espouses 
the cause of the patriots, he is not blindly the advocate of their intem- 
perate excesses. A beautiful portrait of the ill-fated Madame Roland 
adorns the work. ‘Two volumes of the series are only as yet ready ; 
a third, completing this stirring work, will speedily follow. 





18. Doing Good; or, Christian Duty explained, illustrated, and en- 
forced. Designed as an Incentive to Christian Effort. By Rev. R. 
W. ALLEN. 24mo., pp. 228. Boston: Charles H. Peirce. 1848. | 

THE above is a little manual eminently pious in its spirit, and full of 

useful instructions. 





19. Hactenus: more Droppings from the Pen that wrote “ Proverbial 
Philosophy,” “A Thousand Lines,” Gc., Ge. 12mo., pp. 106. Bos- 
ton: Charles H. Peirce. 1848. 

Tus book is composed of the poetic effusions of Tupper. They are 

exquisitely fine. 





20. The Condition and Prospects of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
By B. P. Aypetort, D. D. 18mo., pp. 176. Cincinnati: W. H. 
Moore & Co. New-York: Mark H. Newman & Co. Philadel- 
phia: Herman Hooker. 1848. 


Here is an honest Christian confession of the evils which are in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and a faithful and earnest remonstrance 
» against them. We scarcely dare say anything of this book lest we 
should injure its influence with those for whose benefit it is designed. 
Our good opinion would not, fail to be quoted by the editor of “ The 
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Churchman,” as a strong ground of objection to it, and a reason why 
all good church people should avoid it as they would the leprosy. The 
matter of the book was first published in the Episcopal Recorder, Pha. 
The following paragraph from the author’s preface will give a good 
idea of the spirit of his book :-— 


“Tn the following pages an attempt has been made to point out some 
of the more prominent evils of our church, and the remedy for them. 
While the writer has sought to do this in all kindliness of spirit and 
language, he trusts that he has not been wanting in plainness and 
fidelity. Had he consulted his own ease or interests he would cer- 
tainly have never again taken up his pen, however strongly solicited. 
But personal ease and interest ought to be with us a very small thing, 
when weighed in the balance against the cause of Christ and of never- 
dying souls. He has endeavored to write with the judgment-seat full 
in view.” 

We pray God to give Dr. Aydelott good speed in his truly Christian 
undertaking. 





21. A Summer in Scotland. By Jacop Aspott. New-York: Har- 

per & Brothers. 
Tuis is a very pleasant book of travels among the Highlands of Scot- 
land and other parts of Great Britian ; embracing notices of most of the 
leading objects of interest that court the observation of the tourist. 
There is a minuteness of detail, and a graceful ease in the style 
of this volume, that cannot fail of winning the reader on to the close. 
We almost imagine that we are companions on the tour, everything is 
so graphically depicted, and the several topics referred to seem to 
awaken such strong interest in the writer, that we become from pure 
sympathy exceedingly interested in the perusal. True, the subject is 
far from being a new one, but Mr. Abbott’s practiced and graceful pen 
invests old themes with new interest. We commend the work, not 
only to such as stay at home, but to those, also, who may have per- 
formed the European tour, as the recitals cannot fail of enlisting the 
sympathies of both. Some prettily executed designs accompany the 
volume. 





22. Adventures in Mexico and the Rocky Mountains. By Grorce F. 
Ruxton. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 

Tus new production by an English traveler in the wilderness 

of the Indian, and the northern portions of Mexico, is written in a 

brilliant, dashing, off-hand style: the multitude of facts and incidents 

related are given with a terseness and brevity more resembling the 

rough notes of a private journal than the published accounts usually 
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prepared for the public eye. The views of the political and civil con- 
dition of the Mexicans which our author presents us in this volume 
are pitiable in the extreme, if not partaking somewhat of the ludic- 
rous; and his remarks respecting the physical features of the de- 
sert land stretching along the Rio Grande, and its adjacent parts, to- 
gether with many other equally interesting topics, render the work 
one of timely and more than ordinary interest. The author is one of 
the few English tourists who can afford to speak graciously of our 
people and institutions. 





23. Now and Then. By Samvet Warren, Author of the “ Diary of a 
Late Physician,” &c. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 
THE productions of this graphic writer possess singular power and 
intensity. Who that has read his “ Diary of a Physician,” can forget 
the thrilling effect of his stirring sketches? The work under notice 
differs from the former, it being a continuous narrative, and yet the 
same peculiarities of style characterize both. The tale is one of sur- 
passing interest, founded on a series of events connected with the com- 
mitment and expatriation of a young man, supposed to have been guilty 
of murder, but who, after twenty long years spent as a transported con- 
vict, is found to have been innocent! The circumstances of the trial, 
and the grief attendant upon his conviction, are detailed with most 
touching interest ; while the subsequent progress of the story is fraught 
with much excellent religious instruction. The work is likely todo — 
good to many who are inaccessible to the admonitions of the pulpit. 





24. Historical View of the Literature of the South of Europe. By J. C. 
L. De Sismonp1. Translated from the Original, with Notes, and a 
Life of the Author. By Tuomas Roscog. Portraits, 2 vols. New- 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

Tue lover of letters is no stranger to the value of this admirable au- 

thority on southern literature: the present revised translation by Ros- 

coe includes all the notes from the last Paris edition, and among other 
interesting novelties, some hitherto unpublished verses by Lord Byron 

—translations from Casti. This renowned production by Sismondi 

embraces all that is valuable in the literary history of the dark ages, 

from the corruption of the Latin to the revival of the European lan- 
guages. It is rife with rich and glowing interest to the lover of elegant 
*learning—enough, one would think, to make a poet of any man. The 
translation by a genial pen, and the accompanying annotations, as well 
as the biographical Memoir of the author, tend to impart to this edition 
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a degree of value far beyond that enjoyed by any previous issue of the 
work. Portraits of Sismondi and Dante embellish these volumes, 
which, we may add, discover no ordinary degree of taste in their me- 
chanical execution. Such a work may safely be judged worthy a pro- 
minent place in every gentleman’s literary collection. 





25. The English Pulpit ; Collection of Sermons by the Most Eminent 
Living Divines of England. 8vo., pp. 400. Boston: Charles H. 
Peirce. 1848. 


THERE are several new features in this collection. The sermons are 
all by living divines, and no two are from the same hand. The editor, 
in making his selections, has not “ confined himself to any one branch 
of the Christian church, but has freely ranged through all denomina- 
tions maintaining the essential principles of Christianity.” Of the 
thirty-two discourses in the volume eight are by Methodist preachers, 
namely, Newton, Bromley, Bunting, (father and son,) Atherton, Beau- 
mont, Jobson, and Young. Among the rest, are some of the most emi- 
nent names in the various branches of the Christian church in England. 
The book is well conceived, and will doubtless command an exten- 
sive sale. 





26. Napoleon and the Marshals of the Empire. Complete in two vo- 
lumes. With sixteen steel portraits. Philadelphia: Carey & 
Hart. 1848. 

A sort of literary guerilla warfare has been going on for some time 

between that prolific and curious writer, the Rev. J. T. Headley, and 

the Philadelphia publishers, Messrs. Carey and Hart. The latter 
seem determined to head off Mr. Headley by publishing a book for 
every one that he gets out as much like his as possible outside, and as 
unlike as possible inside. The work before us is their last move on 
the field of battle ; and it is sufficiently military to form a good element 
in the campaign. We have glanced over it sufficiently to see that it 
does not take the English side of the Napoleon question, but cannot 
speak more precisely as to its merits. The time has not yet come for 
a complete decision upon the worth of Napoleon to the world’s history ; 
half a century hence men will be better prepared to say with what 
feelings he should be regarded. In the mean time, the stirring events, 
of which he formed the centre, will continue to be depicted with every 
sort of pencil—and this book is one attempt at a full gallery of pictures 
of him and the men he formed about his person. It is high time that 
some writer, imbued with Christian feeling, should give the world a 
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view of this great act of the drama of history—for although a ripe de- 
cision may not yet be made, the colors might be thrown into the descrip- 
tion more truly, so that a better impression would be made upon the 
minds of youth than the books yet given to the public will produce. 





27. Sermons of Christmas Evans. A New Translation from the Welsh, 
with a Memoir and Portraiture of the Author. By Rev. Joseru Cross. 
Phila.: W. A. Leary. 1848. 

Tuis publication, before noticed in our pages, has fallen into new hands 

and is now presented in good appearance by Leary. ‘The peculiarities 

of Christmas Evans are probably well known to most of our readers ; 
those who do not know them, would do well to buy this book and find 


them out. 





28. Lectures on Shakspeare. By H.N.Hvupson. Two volumes, 12mo. 
New-York: Baker & Scribner. 1848. 
TuHeEseE fair volumes contain the substance of Mr. Hudson’s Lectures 
on Shakspeare, which gave such general satisfaction to his numerous 
hearers a few years ago. Whether their publication in the present 
form will add to the lecturer’s reputation is yet a question: yet we think 
some of the newspaper critics have shown too much disposition to find 
fault with the book, blaming it for not being what it does not pretend 
to be. In the dedication (to Mr. Dana) the author remarks, that “he _ 
who wishes to teach, will first try to learn; and as to do this, he will 
have to study the same objects, so, unless his eye be a good deal bet- 
ter or a good deal worse than others, he will be apt to see, think, and 
say, very much the same things as have been seen, thought, and said, 
before..... Wherefore, you will, I doubt not, both credit my words and 
understand my meaning, when I assure you, that in writing these Lec- 
tures, if I know my own mind, I have rather studied to avoid original- 
ity than to be original.” Taking Mr. Hudson at his word, we find in 
these volumes a great deal of judicious, though not very novel, criti- 
cism, in a good and pure spirit on the whole, exhibited in a dress some- 
what fanciful, and occasionally even fantastic, but, in the main, agreea- 
ble and attractivé. We differ from him in his expositions of some of 
the dramas, but have very little exception to take to his general notions 
of Shakspeare as man and poet. At the same time, we think that his 
defense of the morality of Shakspeare, just as it is in its principles, 
goes a little too far in detail to be considered a full and impartial view 
of so important a question. Judging of this book as a whole, we do 
not know that our readers can lay their hands upon a better introduc- 
tion to the study of Shakspeare. 
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29. The Power of the Pulpit: or Thoughts addressed to Christian 
Ministers, and those who hear them. By Garpiner Sprine, D. D., 
Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church, New-York. New-York: 
Baker & Scribner. 1848. 


Dr. Sprine’s name is honored in all the churches. Long and faith- 
fully has he labored in word and doctrine—long and beautifully has he 
set the example of a blameless Christian life before his flock and peo- 
ple. The utterances of such a man must always command attention. 
In the dedication of the present work to the “youthful ministry,” the 
aged man of God speaks affectingly of his sense that his sun is declin- 
ing, and will soon go down; not in darkness we are sure—it will be a 
bright setting for this horizon, a bright rising in a fairer world. 

The objects of the work before us are, to set forth “the fact that 
the pulpit has power ; to show what are the constituent elements that in- 
vest it with this moral influence ; to point out the duties of ministers 
themselves, in order to make full proof of the power with which it is 
invested ; and to specify the obligations which rest on the church of God 
to give it its due place and importance.” Strong and well-chosen 
topics—and the author has developed them with the earnestness and 
fullness that generally characterize his writings. While there is no 
remarkable depth or reach of thought in the work, it is full of wisdom, 
practical wisdom, to which the churches would do well to take heed. 
Were we disposed to carp, we might find fault with the apparent for- 
getfulness of the author in regard to the great results of Wesley’s la- 
bors in giving tone and efficiency to the pulpit of modern times; cer- 
tainly he has not assigned such a space to them as our views would 
lead us to do, nor, indeed, as a just historical survey of the last century 
would authorize. But we let that pass. The section on the fitting 
education of Christian ministers will give food for serious meditation to 
those branches of the church that rely exclusively, or even mainly, upon 
theological seminaries for the training of their rising ministry. The 
evils incident to the system are set forth kindly, but decidedly; and a 
number of excellent suggestions made as to the best means of obviating 
them. We Methodists have great reason to rejoice that there is little 
danger among us, that “‘ mere scholars, those who know more of books 
than of men, and more of theological halls than the pulpit,” should be 
invested “with the trust of educating a whole generation of young 
men for the Christian ministry.” The system so well digested, and 
so successfully carried out by our British brethren, seems to combine 
all the advantages of such “schools for the prophets,” with an almost 
entire immunity from their risks. 






































